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“ALL  MY  NEED.’ 


Though  I  am  weak,  ’tis  strength  to  know 
The  arm  beneath  me  is  not  so. 

My  weakness  renders  me  secure, 

The  hiding  place  it  seeks  is  sure. 


Though  I  get  lost  and  go  astray. 

My  travel  guide  knows  all  my  way. 
My  wayward  feet  may  heedless  be. 
But  He  ne’er  loses  sight  of  me. 
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Though  dangers  hover  by  my  path. 
Defense  for  me  my  Keeper  hath. 

1  may  not  see,  1  may  not  know. 

But  He  is  nearer  than  my  foe. 


Though  1  lack  wisdom — simple,  blind — 
Of  Him  1  yet  may  seek  and  find: 

1  ask.  He  always  gives  it  me. 

Upbraiding  not, — abundant,  free. 


While  1  can  nothing  do  alone. 
Together  with  the  Mighty  One 
1  can  do  all  things : — since  His  power 
Sufficient  is,  for  every  hour. 


When  tribulation  is  my  lot. 

The  Comforter  forsakes  me  not.  I 

The  world  brings  conflict, — He  gives  peace; 
He  speaks,  the  winds  and  tempests  cease. 


Though  I  am  poor.  He  maketh  me 
Richer  than  kings  and  princes  be; 

For  1  have  all  things,  and  abound. 
The  pearl  of  greatest  price  I've  found. 


Though  1  the  silent  vale  must  tread 
Its  shadow  hath  for  me  no  dread; 
Death's  twilight  sunrise  will  become. 
And  wings  of  light  will  bear  me  home. 


He  who  supplieth  all  my  need 
As  here  the 'pilgrim-path  1  tread. 
Will  be  my  Good — and  only  He; — 
And  this  is  heaven,  1  know,  for  me. 


A.  PARKE  BURGESS,  D.D. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

»  -  ♦  ■  - 

We  are  in  the  midet  of  war,  and  yet  already 
we  hear  of  proposals  for  peace.  It  is  not  our 
own  Government  that  has  led  the  way,  but 
Spain,  that  at  the  beginning  hurled  at  us  every 
contemptuous  epithet,  as  if  we  were  an  enemy 
that  was  hardly  worthy  of  her  notice.  And  jve 
in  turn  looked  upon  this  old  European  power  as 
a  formidable  antagonist,  and  began  immediately 
to  take  precautions  against  her  on  our  Atlantic 
coast.  Even  the  harbor  of  New  York  was  sown 
with  mines  and  torpedoes,  lest  some  mighty 
Armada  should  sail  up  to  the  Bsttery,  and 
bombard  our  city.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world  also,  the  Spiniards  were  lords  of  the 
land  and  sea  On  the  23d  of  April,  an  official 
bulletin  was  published  in  Madrid,  announ¬ 
cing  that  “an  American  squadron,  consist¬ 
ing  of  vessels  of  no  great  importance,  was 
approaching  Manila,’’  an  announcement  which 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  joy  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  anticipated  the  naval  victory 
that  was  sure  to  follow  when  the  miserable 
Yankees  would  be  blown  to  pieces  1  The  bulle 
tin  conticued  to  say  that  the  coming  of  this 
contemptible  squadron  was  bailed  with  great 
public  enthusiasm  in  the  Philippines,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  resist  with 
the  utmost  confidence  ! 

Such  was  the  assurance  of  victory  that  made 
every  Spanish  heart  beat  b’gh  with  anticipation. 
The  streets  of  Madrid  were  filled  with  crowds, 
that  could  hardly  wait  for  the  glorious  triumph 
that  was  coming  on  the  wind.  Yet  only  four 
da}B  later— on  the  first  of  May — the  battle  was 
fought  in  which,  instead  of  the  Americans  being 
captured,  the  Spanish  fieet  was  literally  anni 
hilated,  their  ships  sunk,  and  their  crews  made 
prisoners,  without  the  loss  to  the  Americans 
of  a  single  man  I 

So  amazing  was  the  result,  and  so  complete 
the  destruction,  that  the  battle  was  immediately 
set  down,  by  all  competent  observers  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  as  one  of  the  great  naval 
contests  of  history,  inasmuch  as  it  revealed,  not 
only  the  courage  and  skill  of  American  officers 
and  sailors,  but  the  effect  of  modern  guns  that 
seemed  likely  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  all 
over  the  world. 

After  this  first  experience,  Spain  thought  it 
prudent  to  approach  us  more  cautiously,  but  still 
with  the  same  object,  to  keep  the  war  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  her  own  coasts;  and, 
having  failed  utterly  in  the  East  Indies,  she  now 
turned  to  the  West  Indies,  where  a  far  more 
formidable  fieet  than  that  at  Manila  bad  the 
same  fate.  The  details  of  the  destruction  of 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Cervera  are  too  recent 
and  too  familiar  to  need  repetition  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  that,  afier  the  navy  bad  done 
its  part  so  effectively,  the  army  took  up  the 
battle  with  a  result  not  less  complete,  landing 
troops  at  the  Eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  attack¬ 
ing  a  fortified  city,  which  it  has  captured  with  a 


garrison  larger  \Jn  number  than  the  besieging 
army  I  And  now  ourOuvernment,  with  a  generosity 
hardly  known  in  war,  has  made  arrangements  to 
eh  p  some  twenty  five  thousand  Spanish  soldiers 
to  their  native  country,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  have  a  long  rest  and  respite  from  the 
fatigues  and  horrors  of  war,  and  may  perhaps 
tell  their  countrymen  that  the  Americans,  alter 
all,  are  not  such  savages  as  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  them ;  but  that  in  social 
intercourse  they  are  not  at  all  bad  fellows,  and 
that  at  any  rate  it  is  much  belter  to  have  them 
as  friends  than  as  enemies. 

In  this  campaign  in  Cuba,  the  enemy  were 
not  the  only,  nor  even  thegrea’eet,  danger  Against 
which  our  troops  bad  to  contetd.  They  bad  to 
force  their  way  through  forests  and  swamps,  in 
the  beat  of  mid  summer,  the  danger  of  which 
was  increased  by  the  sudden  chilliness  of  the 
nights,  BO  that  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that, 
when  the  campaign  was  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  Santiago,  a  large  part  of  the  troops  needed  to 
be  in  the  hospital,  or  undtr  medical  treatment, 
lest  they  should  be  decimated  by  yellow  fever. 
They  were  taken  in  band  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Hospitals  were  extemporized  in  the  town, 
and  at  healthy  points  outside,  where  the  inva¬ 
lids  could  have  pure  air,  and  the  attention  of 
those  angels  of  mercy,  the  women  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  in  watching  by  the  cots  of  American 
soldiers,  felt  that  they  were  caring  for  their 
own  brothers.  The  picture  is  one  that  throws  a 
light,  sad  indeed  but  soft,  and  inexpressibly 
touching,  on  the  dark  background  of  war. 

Such  invalids  as  could  be  removed  have  been 
taken  on  board  transports  and  brought  North, 
where  in  our  large  and  airy  hospitals- and  still 
better  in  their  own  himes— they  can  receive  the 
attention  of  mothers  and  sisters,  which  will  be  a 
sweet  change  from  all  the  scenes  through  which 
they  have  passed. 

But  when  the  soldiers  are  removed  from  the 
field  of  their  late  activity,  who  will  take  their 
places?  Herein  appears  the  wise  precaution  of  the 
Government  in  providing  another  army,  which 
was  immediately  taken  on  board  the  transports 
that  were  waiting  tor  them  at  different  points  of 
our  coast,  and  that  are  already  landed  on  the  is 
land  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  to  be  the  next  object 
of  attack.  The  work  will  not  be  long.  The  climate 
is  less  dangerous;  the  country  is  more  open, with 
fewer  obsiacles  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the 
army,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  in  a  few  days, 
we  may  hope  that  the  Stars  and  Strip  a  will  be 
fioating  over  the  Morro  Castle  of  San  Juan. 

And  now  it  is,  at  this  point  of  “evolution,’’ 
that  there  comes  across  the  waters  a  faint  sug¬ 
gestion  of  peace.  It  does  not  come  direct  from 
Spain — from  the  Queen  Regent,  or  Sagasta  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  through  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  to  this  country;  and  a  more  courteous 
and  persuasive  diplomat  could  not  be  found 
if  be  be  the  same  whom  I  met  in  Madrid 
twelve  years  ago.  In  the  year  1880  I  went 
to  Spain,  and  among  the  letters  of  introduction 
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which  1  carried  waa  ooe  to  M.  Oambon,  the 
French  Miniater,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  He  had  been  the  Governor 
of  Algiers,  and  gave  me  letters  to  a  number  of 
French  officials  along  the  African  coast.  But  it 
is  possible  that  the  representative  to  this  country 
is  only  a  brother  of  the  one  whom  1  knew, 
as  there  were  two  of  the  same  name  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  Ambassador  in  Washington, 

1  think,  came  here  from  Oonetantinople,  making 
a  wide  change  not  only  in  distance,  but  in  the 
character  of  the  governments,  coming  at  one 
bound  from  the  most  despotic  .tyranny  in  Europe 
to  the  great  Republic  of  America.  But  wherever 
he  is  he  will  do  his  part  with  tact  and  ability, 
desiring  only  to  do  good  and  to  be  of  real  benefit 
to  both  countries.  If  the  Spanish  Government 
entrusts  to  him  its  interests  at  this  critical 
moment,  it  is  the  highest  trilAte  whichit  could 
pay  to  his  tact  and  his  ability,  and  he  may 
well  have  an  honorable  ambition  to  contribute 
to  the  friendship  of  nations  and  the  peace  of 
the  world.  _ 

There  is  an  advantage  in  thus  employing  a 
third  party,  who  can  speak  with  more  frankness 
than  either  of  the  principals,  and  yet  there  is 
also  a  disadvantage  in  this  roundabout  way  of 
approaching  the  subject,  when  if  the  parties 
were  brought  face  to  face,  they  might  come  to 
terms  But  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  like  the 
Spaniards  may  wish  to  keep  open  a  way  of  retreat, 
when  they  may  stoutly  deny  that  they  had  ever 
offered  such  humiliating  terms  I  Unfortunately 
they  have  not  the  highest  reputation  for  fair  and 
equare  dealing.  Therefore  it  is  certainly  the 
wisest  policy  for  our  country,  while  listening  to 
proposals  of  peace,  not  to  abate  pushing  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  continuance  of  the  war 
costs  our  country  a  million  dollars  a  day — and 
this  goes  on  during  a  truce  as  well  as  during 
the  most  active  campaign.  Therefore  there 
should  be  no  idling  in  the  camps,  no  lounging 
in  the  tents,  but  a  strict  “  attention  to  busi 
OBEB, ’’not  necessarily  fighting  battles,  but  keep¬ 
ing  the  perfect  discipline  which  holds  an  army 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

The  ba  tie  may  never  come.  So  much  the 
better,  lor  it  indicates  that  the  victory  is  already 
won.  Thus  far  the  experience  of  cur  army  in 
Porto  Rico  is  very  different  from  that  in  Cuba. 
If  the  reports  that  come  to  us  are  not  colored 
by  the  fancies  of  the  reporters,  our  army  finds  no 
enemy.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  they  come, 
the  gates  of  the  towns  are  thrown  open  and  they 
are  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  How  far  this 
may  be  feigned,  or  expresses  their  real  hatred 
of  their  late  masters,  we  cannot  say.  Per¬ 
haps  in  part  of  both.  At  any  rate  our  brave 
|K>ldiers  cannot  complain  of  their  reception.  We 
trust  they  may  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
confidence  that  is  placed  in  them  by  their  perfect 
gocd  order,  and  by  the  protection  of  those  whose 
lives  and  property  are  entrusted  to  their  bands. 

As  to  the  terms  of  peace,  that  belongs  to 
the  President,  and  him  alone;  the  whole 
country  will  wait  to  bear  from  him,  as  it 
has  unbounded  confidence  in  hie  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  in  his  strength  of  determina¬ 
tion.  As  to  several  points  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  He  will  not  give  consent  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  Spanish  rule  on  this  aide  of  the  ocean. 
Both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  must  be  free. 
Whether  they  are  to  be  adopted,  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  been,  into  our  country,  as  a  part 
of  the  Great  Republic,  ia  another  question,  which 
may  be  left  for  future  consideration.  But  the 
Spanish  flag  must  never  float  over  them  I 

The  great  difficulty  comes  with  the  Philippines. 
We  do  not  want  them.  They  are  too  far  away. 
We  might  as  well  try  to  annex  the  moon  1  It 
would  not  be  at  all  in  the  line  of  our  policy  to 
adopt  millions  of  dusky  Asiatics  as  citisens 
and  perhaps  by  and  bye  as  voters  I  We  should 
give  them  all  the  help  we  can,  by  encouraging 


commerce  with  them  and  lifting  them  up  by  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  so  enabling  them  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  1  _ 

One  thing  happily  may  be  omitted  from  the  ne 
gotiations :  We  want  no  money.  Spain  has  none 
to  give,  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  dignified 
position  for  the  United  States  to  stand  over  an 
office  in  Madrid  and  try  to  pick  up  a  few 
pesetas  that  rattle  around  in  an  empty  treasury  I 
On  the  o’her  hand,  Spain  may  wish  to  saddle 
upon  us  a  few  hundred  millions  of  the  debt 
of  Cuba,  which  has  been  piled  up  year  after  year 
on  the  assurance  that  interest,  (and  in  the  dim 
distance  of  future  ages  the  principal, )  ehould 
be  paid  out  of  the  income  from  that  rich  island  ! 

No :  no :  no  !  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
“coupons”  on  these  bonds  have  gone  down  into 
the  deep  with  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  fleets  at 
Manila  and  Santiago.  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead  1  If  there  be  any  sirens  in  tboee  Southern 
waters,  they  may  sing  a  requiem  in  the  caverns 
of  the  deep.  But  let  all  this  rubbish  perish 
with  the  century  that  is  passing  away,  so  that 
we  may  begin  the  new  one  with  universal  peace  I 

H.  M.  F. 

FIVE  REASONS  FOR  PEACE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  EvANaaLisT. 

Last  spring  when  our  noble  President  McKinley 
was  striving  so  earnestly  to  relieve  suffering 
Cuba  by  wise  and  firm  diplomacy,  he  had  quite 
too  feeble  a  support  from  the  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  of  our  land.  Now  when  overtures  for 
peace  are  reaching  him  from  a  discomfited  foe, 
let  every  pulpit  and  religious  press  thunder  for 
the  earliest  possible  cessation  of  bloodshed  that 
justice  and  national  honor  will  permit. 

1.  The  deliverance  of  Cuba  from  Spanish 
tjranny— which  waa  the  one  specific  object  for 
which  we  declared  war— is  already  assured.  The 
ressoa  why  the  continental  nations  of  Europe 
have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  us  is  that  they 
have  believed  that  we  were  fighting,  not  from 
motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  Even  in  old  Protestant  Holland — 
which  has  a  hereditary  antipathy  to  Spain — a 
majority  of  the  people  and  the  presses  have, 
for  that  reason,  been  against  us  I  Let  us  vindi¬ 
cate  ourselves  from  the  false  charge  of  national 
cupidity  and  greed  for  permanent  conquests. 

2  No  farther  military  glory  is  likely  to  be 
won,  since  the  fleets  of  decrepit  Spain  have  been 
so  splendidly  smashed,  and  since  our  heroic  sol¬ 
diers  have  given  such  proof  of  their  prowess 
before  the  redoubts  of  Santiago.  American 
valor  and  skill  have  been  abundantly  advertised 
to  the  world. 

3.  The  revelation  of  the  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  has  inspired 
more  of  disgust  than  of  approbation.  The 
rebels  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  even  of  a 
lower  grade,  and  when  Spain  takes  off  her  iron 
hand,  we  do  not  want  them  in  our  national 
household. 

4.  Necessary  war-taxes  which  we  bore  cheer 
fully  when  our  country’s  life  was  in  danger,  are 
beginning  to  weigh  heavily.  The  poorer  classes 
feel  the  burden  of  higher  prices  more  than  the 
rich. 

5.  All  these  reasons  are  dwarfed  in  comparison 
with  the  demands  of  humanity  to  our  own  heroic 
sons.  King  Fever— an  inexorable  Power — more 
to  be  dreaded  than  all  the  Powers  of  Europe — is 
laying  his  deadly  hand  on  our  brave  boys  in 
yonder  torrid  and  pestilential  climes.  To  doom 
a  single  American  soldier  to  death  by  any  need¬ 
less  punctilios  over  the  terms  of  peace  would 
brand  our  country  with  wanton  and  wicked  cru¬ 
elty.  The  hordes  of  pirates  and  barbarians  in 
the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  weighed  against 
the  humblest  of  our  beloved  boys.  Let  us  have 
peace  !  And  if  this  cry  of  genuine  humanity 
"be  treason,  then  make  the  most  of  it.” 

Yours  for  the  Right, 

Thxodorx  L.  Cctlkb. 

Brooklth,  Jnlf  87,  isee. 


ENTERING  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  only  thing  that  our  loving  Master  hae 
taught  us  to  pray  constantly  to  be  ^delivered 
from  is— the  danger  of  temptation,  and  the 
power  of  Evil— or  the  “Evil  One,”  as  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  hae  it.  The  word  "tempt”  in  the 
Bible  commonly  signifies  a  direct  enticement  to 
sin  under  the  inducement  of  pleasure  or  profit. 
Unless  there  is  something  attractive  in  the 
object  presented  to  us,  we  cannot  call  it  a 
temptation.  Whiskey  and  arsenic  are  both 
fatal  poisons  to  a  drunkard ;  but  the  whiskey  is 
the  only  temptation,  because  it  is  the  one  that 
appeals  to  his  appetite,  and  promisee  immediate 
gratification.  The  strength  of  a  temptation 
depends  commonly  on  the  strength  of  sinful 
desires  within  us;  it  requires  no  grace  to  reject 
what  we  do  not  like.  A  torch  docs  no  mischief 
when  it  is  tossed  into  a  enow  bank ;  it  is  the 
torch  in  the  powder  mill  that  makes  the  fatal 
explosion. 

A  man  wearing  peculiarly  inflammable  clothing 
would  have  no  right  to  be  working  in  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop  where  the  sparks  are  flying.  There¬ 
fore  our  all-wise  Master  lays  on  us  the  solemn 
injunction,  "watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation  A  person  enters  into  temptation 
when  he  wilfully  places  himself  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  sinful  enticement,  and  continues  to 
parley  with  it.  If  any  disease  is  an  epidemic, 
then  everybody  is  expoeed  to  it;  but  the  person 
who  goes  unvaccinated  into  a  house  where  the 
small  pox  is  prevailing,  hae  no  right  to  ask  God 
to  protect  him  from  the  terrible  disorder.  Tbe 
Obristian  who  goes  off  to  his  lawful  business  in 
tbe  morning  may  properly  ask  God  to  preserve 
him  from  the  snares  he  may  encounter  during 
the  day;  but  when  evening  comes  and  he  buys 
a  ticket  to  some  salacious  performance  in  a  thea¬ 
tre,  he  has  no  right  to  pray  "deliver  me  from 
evil,”  for  he  has  wilfully  thrust  hie  fingers  into 
the  devil’s  mouth.  No  amount  of  praying  and 
no  number  of  good  resolutions  will  save  you  if 
you  remain  under  the  influences  that  lead  you  to 
go  wrong.  A  physician  may  enter  a  house  from 
professional  duty,  while  no  one  who  entered  it 
from  sensual  desire  could  escape  without  self- 
deetruition. 

The  moment  that  any  one  goes  towards  a  dan¬ 
gerous  object  with  a  secret  desire  after  that 
object,  that  moment  he  or  she  enters  into 
temptation.  Many  persons  put  a  bottle  of  wine 
on  their  table  at  tbe  bidding  of  fashion,  or 
from  tte  fancy  that  the  wine  is  "good  for 
them.”  That  does  not  alter  the  inherently 
deceitful  nature  of  an  alcoholic  drink.  The  man 
that  pla}s  with  vipers  must  not  complain  when 
he  is  stung.  Probably  no  church  member  has 
ever  dreamed  of  becoming  an  inebriate  when  he 
"entered  into  the  temptation”  of  using  alcoholic 
stimulants.  He  took  the  risk.  The  saddest 
case  of  this  kind  that  I  ever  knew  in  my  own 
church  was  that  of  a  good  man  who  fell  into 
drunkenness  from  the  use  of  whiskey  as  a 
"tonic.”  The  danger  began  when  be  began  to 
like  his  medicine.  What  is  true  of  an  intoxi¬ 
cant  is  equally  true  of  gaming  or  of  violations 
of  sexual  purity.  Can  any  one  take  coals  of 
fire  into  hie  or  her  bosom  and  not  be  burned  f 
We  often  wonder  how,  under  a  sudden  tempta¬ 
tion,  certain  persons  have  fallen  from  a  high 
position  into  disgrace  and  ruin.  If  we  knew  the 
secret  history  of  such  cases,  we  ehould  discover 
that  they  bad  been  dallying  with  temptation 
until  they  had  been  weakened  and  corrupted  by 
it.  The  fibre  of  the  tree  had  become  worm- 
eaten  before  the  gale  struck  it.  No  man  goes  to 
hell  suddenly. 

Tbe  Master  sounded  Hia  alarm-bell  so  loudly 
against  entering  into  temptation  because  He 
knows  that  He  has  not  a  single  follower  who  has 
not  some  vulnerable  point.  No  chain  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  At  tbe  vulnerable  point 
is  the  spot  to  post  the  sentinel ;  we  must  watch 
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and  pray  right  there.  Beware  of  the  siu  that 
has  a  haudeome  face  and  a  eoDooth  tongue.  Look 
out  for  the  sin  thateaje,  “Uh,  I  am  only  a  little 
one;"  sins  are  never  content  to  be  babies. 
Look  out  for  temptations  that  jump  with  your 
natural  inclinations.  It  is  oftener  an  ambition 
for  distinction  than  indolence  that  tempts  a  min¬ 
ister  into  the  vice  of  plagiarism.  To  young 
Christians  1  would  say — form  no  intimacy  that 
lowers  the  tone  of  your  religion.  Keep  away 
from  places  and  from  amusements — however  at¬ 
tractive — that  soil  your  conscience,  and  weaken 
your  love  of  Christ,  and  unfit  you  for  prayer, 
and  doing  your  whole  duty.  You  can  ask  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  with  you,  and  to  go  with  you 
every  where  else  except  when  you  enter  into 
temptation. 


CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Moody. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  Rev.  John  G.  Ander¬ 
son,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Tampa,  Florida,  and  asked  him  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Christian  Commission  work  at  that  camp.  His 
intimate  connection  with  it  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  enables  him  to  speak  understandingiy. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  what  be  has  to 
say  about  the  evangelistic  department  of  the 
work: 

"It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  from 
first  to  last,  from  four  to  five  thousand  men 
have  manifested  publicly  their  interest  in  the 
subject  of  religion ;  and  probably  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  have  professed  to  be¬ 
come  Christians. 

"It  was  sad  to  hear  of  so  many  being  killed 
and  dreadfully  wounded  at  Santiago ;  but  there 
was  one  comforting  refiection  that  comes  to  me 
— and  I  tell  it  to  you  that  you  may  tell  it  to 
others — the  regiments  that  suffered  most  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  regiments  that  when 
in  Tampa  were  encamped  around  the  great 
tabernacle  where  the  Christian  Commission  ser¬ 
vices  were  held.  For  six  weeks  while  they  were 
waiting  to  go,  we  preached  to  them  twice  a 
day.  Large  crowds  attended,  estimated  at  times 
as  high  as  four  and  five  thousand.  Hundreds 
professed  conversion.  These  were  the  men  who 
fared  the  worst  in  the  battle.  There  was  one 
company  camped  close  to  the  tabernacle  that 
went  into  battle  with  seventy-six  men,  and  next 
day  at  roll  call  only  seventeen  answered  I  This 
was  told  me  by  a  member  of  the  company  who 
was  wounded.  God  graciously  led  them  through 
this  great  revival  before  the  dreadful  battle.  I 
was  passing  through  the  hospital  here  come  t  me 
after  the  battle,  and  several  of  the  wounded  men 
recognized  me  and  reminded  me  of  the  meetings 
at  the  tabernacle  and  told  about  thinking  of 
them  during  the  battle. 

"God  alone  knows  the  great  good  that  was 
accomplished.  Those  who  have  been  blessed 
and  benefited  write  home  of  it,  and  parents  and 
wives  write  back  to  us  most  grateful  letters. 
A  young  man  came  forward  at  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  signifying  that  he  had  taken  Christ  for 
hie  Saviour.  The  minister  asked  him  to  write 
to  his  father  and  mother  about  it.  He  grasped 
the  minister’s  hand  »till  tighter,  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  an  etrnestness  and  joy  that  seemed 
from  heaven,  tried  to  answer,  but  couldn’t  do 
it  for  the  tears  of  joy  that  choked  him.  A  young 
man  in  the  Second  Georgia  who  had  been  a 
backslider,  walked  with  me  one  night  to  regi¬ 
mental  bounds,  and  told  me  how  he  had  come 
out  to  one  of  the  prayer  meeting  services  to  make 
fun  of  the  others,  but  when  they  talked  so  seri¬ 
ously  the  conviction  seized  him  that  then  and 
there  he  ought  to  turn.  He  got  right  up  and 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  and  has 
snice  been  living  a  happy,  Christian  life,  and 
has  made  hie  old  mother’s  heart  glad  by  writing 
her  ali  about  it. 

"The  chaplain  of  a  Georgia  regiment  stopped 


me  in  the  street  a  few  days  since,  and  said:  *1 

want  to  tell  you  of  young  B - ,  who  came  out 

so  boldly  and  confessed  Christ  at  one  of  your 
services.  He  was  a  noble  fellow — one  of  the 
finest  in  the  regiment.  He  took  a  decided  stand 
for  Christ  ever  afterward  in  the  camp  and  in  our 
prayer  meetings.  Well,  he  was  taken  sick  with 
typhoid  fever  and  was  sent  home  and  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  Atlanta.  ’ 

"I.might  go  on  multiplying  such  instances— 
but  is  there  need  ?  I  have  written  what  I  have 
to  gain  through  you  the  sympathy,  interest,  help 
and  prayers  of  the  Christian  people  all  over  our 
land  for  our  sbldier  bo>s.  The  dangers  of  camp 
life  are’  great  and  numerous.  Our  fellow  men 
(and  women,  to3,  to  tell  the  whole  truth)  fill 
the  pathway  of  the  soldier  with  temptation.  Can 
we  not  do  everything  in  our  power  to  rescue 
them?  I  would  like  to  plead  with  Christian 
men  and  women  by  the  little  bit  of  love  and 
sunsbineTbat  is  brought  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  camp,  by  the  good  that  is  being  done  in  the 
conversion  of  souls,  by  the  help  that  is  given 
many  in  living  Christian  lives  in  camp,  by  the 
joy  that  is  filling  the  hearts  and  homes  far 
away,  by^the  tribute  of  praise  that  is  being 
given  here  on  earth  to  our  Lord  nad  Master  by 
souls  saved  and  helped,  by  the  Allelujahs  with 
which  all  heaven  has  been  made  to  ring  by 
those  who  have  aicended  from  the  battlefield  of 
Santiago  and  from  the  hospitals,  by  all  these  I 
would  plead  with  those  who  love  Christ  to  give 
and  pray  for  this  great  work." 

General  Howard  i^  now  in  Cuba  making  ar 
rangements  for  Christian  Commission  work 
there,  and  as  soon  as  he  says  the  word,  the  min¬ 
isters  and  evangelists  will  be  sent  right  on. 
Whether  peace  shall  be  immediately  declared  or 
the  war  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  there  will 
doubtless  be  several  thousand  of  our  soldiers  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  for  many  months  to 
come,  and  we  want  to  get  some  good  men  at 
work  over  there  immediately. 

The  wonderful  revival  at  Chickamauga  still 
continues.  At  the  meeting  at  the  camp  theatre 
on  Sunday  evening,  July  24th,  Mr.  Schiverea 
preached  to  the  largest  audience  yet  gathered 
there.  Scores  of  men  confessed  Christ  at  that 
meeting. 

I  have  thought  that  pastors  might  be  glad  to 
hold  a  special  Christian  Commission  meeting 
in  their  churches.  Many  have  already  done  so 
with  most  gratifying  results.  The  power  of  God 
is  so  manifest  in  the  work  that  Christians  only 
need  to  be  told  about  it  to  respond  heartily.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  printed  matter  to  help 
on  in  such  meetings,  upon  request.  Contribu 
tions  are  coming  in  freely  and  I  believe  wiU 
continue  to.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  L,  Moody. 


Professor  Briggs  is  spending  the  summer  very 
quietly  at  his  residence  in  the  city,  with  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  short  intervals  in  the  Catskills, 
for  many  years  the  favorite  summer  haunt  of 
himself  and  family.  He  has  conducted  service 
a  few  times,  spending  at  least  one  Sunday  in 
Rye,  and  preaching  for  the  rector  there.  For 
the  rest,  curbing  the  war  spirit  yet  strong  in 
him,  that  sent  him  to  the  front  with  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Regiment  about  thirty  seven  years  ago,  he 
is  diligently  occupied  with  a  new  edition  of  his 
"Bible  Study,"  a  volume  that  must  now  be  in 
its  ninth  or  tenth  edition.  Though  so  popular 
and  useful,  he  recently  assured  us  that  it  did  not 
cost  him  half  the  actual  labor  that  he  put  into 
his  "History  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church" — in  the  way  of  special  research  here 
and  in  Great  Britain — a  volume,  let  us  add,  in 
all  candor,  that  has  never  won  the  extensive 
circulation  that  its  real  merits  deserve. 


The  last  British  Weekly  says  that  Professor 
McGiffert  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Aber¬ 
deen  as  the  guest  of  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 


Those  having  charge  of  the  pulpit  supplies  for 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  pastor,  during  the  heated 
term,  are  affording  those  remaining  in  the  city 
a  rare  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  the  successful 
pastors  of  England  and  America.  Last  Sunday 
a  large  audience  listened  to  an  .eloquent  and  in¬ 
spiring  rarmon  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  pastor  of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Next  Sunday,  August  7th,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick  of  Buffalo,  well  knosn 
as  ex-President  of  the  New  York  State  Christian 
Bnceavor  Union,  and  a  speaker  of  power,  will 
preach  at  11  A.M.  aod  4  P.  M.  Sunday,  August 
14th,  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  of  London, 
and  Sunday,  August  2lBt,  the  Rev.  George  H. 
C.  MacGregor,  also  of  London,  will  occupy  the 
Fifth  avenue  pulpit  Both  of  these  clergymen 
are  among  London’s  most  useful  and  eloquent 
preachers,  and  are  here  attending  the  Northfield 
Conference. 


The  address  of  Rev.  James  M.  Alexander, 
D.D.,  is  Allahabad,  British  India.  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  expects  to  sail  hence  to  join  him,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17th  next.  Anything  addressed  to  156- 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  before  that  date,  will 
doubtless  reach  her. 


NOT  TO  BB  TRUSTED. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Stokes,  whose 
business  rs  to  get  up  concerts  aod  sell  ticketa 
for  the  tame  through  his  wife  and  other  lady 
employees,  in  the  business  section  of  the  cities 
for  the  benefit  of  religious  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  has  been  found  out  to  be  altogether  un 
trustworthy.  He  provides  the  concert,  but  doea 
not  make  correct  returns  of  the  tickets  sold.  In¬ 
stitutions  are  warned  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Further  information  of  hie  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Police,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  People  are  cautioned  against  purchasing 
tickets,  if  they  desire  their  money  to  go  to  tba 
institutions  instead  of  the  pockets  of  such  par 
ties.  Signed,  J.  H.  Mansfield, 

Presiding  Elder  Boston  South  District;  Super¬ 
intendent  Boston  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Society. 


WORLD’S  MISSIONARY  CONFBRBNOK. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  World’s  Missionary  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  in  April,  1900, 
has  organized  with  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin  of 
the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  as  Secretary, 
and  begun  preliminary  work.  Dr.  Baldwin  was 
formerly  a  successful  missionary  in  China  and 
is  well  qualified  for  this  larse  task. 

The  general  committee?  of  nine  consists  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Cobb  of  the  Reformed  board; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F. 
Ellinwood,  also  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard 
of  the  Methodist  Society ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  and  Darwin  R  James,  William  B. 
Dodge,  and  Robert  O.  Fuller. 

The  conference  will  be  confined  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sions,  and  features  of  it  will  be  a  record  of  what 
has  been  done  in  mission  work  during  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  and 
what  ought  to  be  and  can  be  done  during  the 
century  soon  to  open.  At  present  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  much  interested  in  securing  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  boards,  it  being  felt  that  it  should 
be,  if  possible,  a  united  conference  of  all  mis¬ 
sion  agencies  of  the  evangelical  Christian  world. 

Refusals  have  been  received  from  no  quarter, 
and  the  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  all 
Protestant  bodies  will  unite,  since  it  is  a  con¬ 
ference  only,  and  in  doing  so  there  can  be  the 
sacrifice  of  no  religious  tenet.  A  very  large 
number  of  missionary  organizations  throughout 
the  world  have  already  promised  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  BISMARCK 

Who  will  be  known  In  history  by  his  three  wars  ! 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  This  year,  so  near 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  has  brought  the  end 
of  the  two  greatest  statesmen  of  Europe.  But 
three  months  since,  a  vast  crowd  was  gathered 
under  the  arches  of  Westminster  Abbey,  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  William  E. 
Gladstone,  who  had  been  for  half  a  century 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  four  times 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  leader  in  whatever  con 
cerned  the  interest,  the  freedom,  and  the  true 
greatness  of  England.  When  he  was  laid  to 
rest  in  that  “temple  of  silence  and  recon¬ 
ciliation,*'  he  left  no  successor.  The  only  man 
in  Europe  whose  name  could  be  mentioned  with 
his,  was  Bismarck,  and  now  he,  too,  is  gone. 
Last  Saturday  night  he  breathed  hie  last  That 
the  two  men  who  were  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  all  Europe,  if  we  except  the  crowned 
heads,  should  disappear  so  near  together,  sug¬ 
gests  some  comparisons  between  them. 

No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike — Gladstone 
governed  by  reason  and  conscience,  by  a  sanse 
of  duty  to  his  country,  and  Bismarck  spurning 
all  limits  in  the  exercise  of  power,  more  like  a 
warrior  than  a  statesman,  who  would  have  been 
a  striking  figure  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
foremost  in  trampling  down  the  foe. 

In  the  early  life  of  Bismarck  there  was  little 
that  gave  promise  of  future  greatness.  The 
American  historian,  Bancroft,  was  a  fellow  stu 
dent  at  Gottingen,  and  knew  him  only  as  a 
leader  in  the  rough  games  and  combats  that  are 
so  frequent  in  German  universities,  but  giving 
no  promise  of  being  one  day  the  master  of  Ger 
many,  and  the  dictator  of  the  policy  of  half  of 
Europe. 

In  fact,  while  he  had  immense  vigor  in  hie 
stalwart  frame,  his  career  was  the  creation  of 
circumstances.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Paris  in  February,  1848,  we  might 
never  have  heard  hie  name.  Had  not  the 
wave  of  republicanism  reached  to  Germany 
also,  there  would  have  been  no  Bismarck. 
The  spirit  of  the  “fierce  demccracie”  passed 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  where  the  Pope,  Pius 
IX.  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  put  him¬ 
self  before  Europe  as  the  friend  of  ihe  people, 
the  leader  in  every  reform  that  might  lift  up 
the  poor  and  bring  down  the  proud.  Had  the 
leaders  of  the  people  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Germany,  been  cautious  and  prudent  in  tbeir 
“reforms,”  they  might  have  carried  out  a  blood 
lees  revolution,  that  would  have  swept  over 
all  Europe.  But  tbeir  ignorance  and  their 
ambition  carried  them  so  far  that  the  “mod 
erates”  drew  back,  till  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  there  was  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  old 
r^ime,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  that 
had  in  it  any  stability  and  power. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  political  history  of  | 
Germany  that  Bismarck  first  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  Imperious  by  nature,  be  would  not  have 
royal  power  hampered  by  any  democracy,  and  so 
he  quickly  came  to  the  front,  as  the  leader  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  end  of  all  Germany. 

From  that  moment  bis  rise  was  rapid.  It 
might  not  have  been  so  if  the  King  of  Prussia, 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  bad  been  of  a 
more  self  reliant  nature.  But  he  was  content 
that  another  should  be  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  so  long  as  be  was  the  figure  bead  and 
received  royal  honors  from  the  public. 

Thus  becoming  the  real  master 'of  Prussia,  the 
next  movement  of  B  smarck  was  to  make  Prussia 
the  leading  power  of  Germany,  a  p'ace  that  had 
been  long  occupied  by  Austria.  This  was  to  be 
compasaed  first  by  an  increase  of  territory  To 
this  end  the  emaller  German  States  that  were 
nearest  to  Prussia,  were  drawn  towards  her 


as  their  natural  protector.  It  was  a  cunning 
device  that  drew  Austria  into  a  war  with  Den¬ 
mark.  which  took  from  her  the  two  provinces  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  both  of  which  went  to  Prus¬ 
sia  as  the  nearest  neighbor. 

The  next  step  was  a  war  with  Austria  herself. 

It  mattered  not  that  Prussia  had  no  decent  pre¬ 
text  for  war,  any  pretext  would  do,  the  object 
being  to  drive  Austria  out  of  the  German  Con¬ 
federation,  in  order  that  Prussia  should  take 
her  place  and  be  henceforth  supreme.  It  was  a 
hazardous  step  to  take,  so  hazardous  that  it  is 
said  that  Bismarck  had  thrown  everything  upon 
the  die,  secretly  determined  that,  if  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  bad  gone  against  Pruss'a,  to  commit 
suicide,  as  he  knew  that,  if  be  failed,  the  people 
of  Berlin  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces  1  But 
thanks  to  the  military  skill  of  Moltke,  the 
Prussians  were  victorious,  and  would  have 
marched  at  once  upon  Vienna,  if  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  bad  not  yielded  without  another  strug¬ 
gle,  not  only  retiring  from  the  German  Confed¬ 
eration,  but  giving  up  Venice,  which  was  thrown 
as  a  sop  to  Napoleon  III.  to  secure  his  aid  in 
the  last  extremity. 

With  Austria  humbled  and  driven  out  of  the 
Confederation,  Prussia  was  master  of  Germany. 
But  one  thing  more  remained  to  complete  her 
greatness — a  war  with  France,  which  bad  been 
chafing  with  impatience  at  her  victories.  The 
French  remembered  the  victory  of  Napoleon  at 
Jena,  and  how  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Berlin, 
a  triumph  which  they  in  their  pride  thought 
might  be  repeated  by  the  Third  Napoleon.  The 
incident  that  precipitated  the  collision,  it  is 
said,  was  privily  turned  into  an  affront  by 
Bismarck  himself  !  The  Spaniards  were  look¬ 
ing  about  for  a  King,  and  among  others  bad 
turned  their  eyes  to  a  German,  a  distant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  royal  house.  This  Napoleon  III.,  or 
those  about  him,  saw  fit  to  look  upon  as  an 
offence  to  France,  and  askel  William  the  First 
to  discountenance  it,  a  request  which  be  received 
politely,  and  returned  a  friendly  answer.  But — 
and  here  is  the  secret  that  only  came  out  some 
time  after — the  message,  before  it  was  sent, 
was  entrusted  to  Bismarck  to  put  in  proper 
form,  who  injected  into  it  a  few  stinging  words, 
which  had  the  effect  intended,  to  arouse  the 
Gallic  rage  to  such  a  point,  that  the  Emperor 
was  forced  to  declare  war  1  And  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  went  in  a  body  to  Versailles,  to 
thank  him  that  be  bad  sustained  the  honor  of 
France  ! 

The  plot  had  succeeded,  and  before  the  French 
army  could  be  mobilized,  the  German  troops 
had  crossed  the  border,  so  that  the  war  from 
beginning  to  end  was  fought  on  the  soil  of 
France,  and  ended  wil.h  the  loss  of  the  two 
provinces,  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  I 

This  was  a  triumph  of  Bismarck  indeed,  but 
it  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  hatred  that 
have  not  died  out  in  one  generation,  and  remain 
a  perpetual  threat  of  another  tremendous  war. 

Such  were  the  great  achievements  of  Bismarck, 
which  not  only  fulfilled,  but  far  outran,  his 
highest  ambition,  as  it  made  Germany  the  great¬ 
est  power  on  the  Continent.  But  at  what  a 
price  1  The  price  of  constant  preparation  for 
whatever  might  come  I  Not  long  since  the  old 
warrior  and  statesman,  reviewing  his  own  career, 
noted  as  the  chief  points  in  it  that  be  had  been 
the  cause  of  three  wars  !  These  wars  may  have 
brought  much  glory  to  Germany,  but  how  much 
misery  to  the  kinsfolk  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  whs  were  sacrificed  I 

To  those  who  see  the  band  of  a  Higher  Bower 
in  the  affaire  of  men,  there  seems  something  of 
retribution  in  the  latter  days  of  one  who  could 
look  Eo  calmly  upon  the  enormous  suffering 
•aused  by  his  “three  ware.”  He,  too,  was  to 
suffer,  not  by  wounds  in  his  own  person,  but  in 
what  he  felt  more  keenly— bis  removal  from 


place  and  power.  So  long  as  William  the  First 
lived,  Bismarck  was  the  Caesar  “whose  bend 
did  awe  the  world.  ”  Little  did  he  think  that 
from  that  throne  of  power  he  would  be  driven 
by  a  boy  I  When  William  the  First  died,  the 
crown  fell  to  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men, 
hie  son  Frederick,  but  who  was  already  in  the 
grasp  of  a  deadly  disease,  and  only  lived  three 
months,  to  be  succeeded  by  hie  o'dest  son,  whom 
the  Prime  Minister  could  hardly  separate  from 
the  aeeociations  of  the  nursery,  or  of  hie  school 
boy  days.  But  this  successor,  if  be  bad  only  the 
education  of  a  boy,  had  the  will  of  a  man,  and 
did  not  relish  being  merely  the  figure-head  of 
the  government,  with  no  real  power.  A  tew 
demonstrations  of  this  kind  were  enough  to 
rouse  the  old  lion,  who  answered  with  angry 
growls  and  finally  with  a  resignation,  which,  to 
his  amazement,  was  accepted,  and  thus  inglori- 
ously  ended  his  public  career.  Retiring  to  his 
country  estate,  he  passed  the  last  eight  years  of 
his  life  in  quietness,  years  that  were  made 
sweet  to  him  by  the  devotion  of  his  family,  a 
circle  that  was  bn  ken  a  year  or  two  since  by  the 
death  of  his  beloved  wife.  But  a  eon  and  daugh¬ 
ter  remained,  who  were  beside  him  when  the 
end  came.  As  his  daughter  wiped  the  perspira¬ 
tion  from  hia  forehead,  he  recognized  her  gentle 
touch  and  answered  “Thanks,  my  child  1”  Thus 
the  old  warrior’s  last  breath  was  one  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  affection. 

So  passed  away  one  who  will  be  reckoned  by 
many  as  the  greatest  figure  of  the  century,  but 
there  are  others,  who,  remembering  the  “three 
ware,”  and  the  misery  they  caused,  would  prefer 
the  name  and  fame  of  one  who  caused  no  wars, 
and  made  no  widows  to  mourn,  and  who  now 
“sleeps  well”  under  the  arches  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  H.  M.  F 


MORAL  MEANING  OF  THE  WAR. 

That  which  occupies  all  minds  at  all  times 
must  have  a  lasting  impression.  To  live  in  a 
period  of  war  makes  a  peaceful  people  something 
different.  If  the  change  were  only  for  the  worse, 
regrets  might  overshadow  our  triumphs.  But 
there  is  much  of  a  nobler  sentiment  that  min¬ 
gles  with  the  severities  of  confiict.  In  the  process 
of  development  a  great  nation  is  much  like  one 
mac;  the  popular  heart,  the  public  mind  are  an 
aggregate  of  personal  experiences,  thoughts, 
emotions,  cocclus  ons.  Everybody  thicks,  feels, 
plans,  decides ;  on  all  matters  of  moment  there 
is  a  general  congress  and  a  I'cal  cocEeceus  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  opinion.  We  have  settled  on  a  line 
of  policy  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  present  war  with 
Spain  is  therefore  a  public  educator;  and  that  it 
will  prove  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  American 
people  and  blessing  to  the  people  eo  long  under 
Spanish  misrule,  is  already  manifest.  Large  is¬ 
sues  are  in  eight;  great  principles  are  involved; 
high  sentiments  are  stirred ;  noble  concep¬ 
tions  of  history  and  duty  are  brought  to  the 
fore ;  the  statesmanship  of  the  people  comes  into 
action;  petty  policies  are  relegated  to  the  rear, 
and  the  true  mission  of  the  Republic  absorbs 
and  controls  the  nation's  thought.  This  should 
assure  us  that  the  war  has  something  more  to  bring 
us  than  victories  and  conquest.  The  want  of  a 
great  moral  issue  in  our  politics  has  lowered 
them  into  a  scramble  for  office;  it  has  created 
a  political  chaos,  a  muddle  of  little  leaders.  The 
war  has  come  to  deliver  us  from  the  dominion 
of  bosses  and  their  underlings;  it  gives  us  heroes 
to  admire,  heroes  in  reserve  for  emergencies, 
wrongs  to  redress,  cruelties  to  punish,  and  a 
nation  grown  old  in  guilt  to  chastize,  correct, 
and  deliver  from  herself,  her  bad  leaders  and  her 
base  traditions.  The  enemy  whom  we  fight  is 
an  object  lesson ;  and  the  war  carries  its  moral 
with  it;  victorious  America  is  the  vindicator  of 
right,  humanity  and  peace. 

I  .  When  a  people  has  become  thus  uplifted  by  a 
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g^est  moral  issue  and  a  sublime  miseiou  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  deliverance,  it  :s  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  the  intrusion  of  technical  objections  and  the 
oretic  difficulties.  Traditional  notions,  narrow 
views  of  national  duty,  fears  of  increasing  re 
eponsibilities,  wails  of  regret  that  old  things 
have  passed  away  and  new  times  and  new  duties 
have  come  in,  prophecies  of  evil  and  pleadings 
to  go  backward  and  not  forward,  all  these  things 
seem  out  of  place.  The  people  are  roused  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  centuries;  they  have  given 
their  best  manhood  to  the  dangers  and  hard 
ships  of  camp  and  field  ;  they  have  cheered  their 
heroes  with  a  heartfelt  enthusiasm  that  will  not 
dishonor  itself  by  belittling  their  achievements; 
and  loving  peace  as  is  natural,  they  will  not  con¬ 
sent  to  buy  at  the  cost  of  concession  what  they 
have  conquered  and  are  now  able  to  command. 
The  moral  of  the  war  is  not  policy,  convenience 
or  economy ;  it  is  that  which  is  everlastingly 
right.  The  question  with  the  people  to  day  is, 
not  how  little  we  shall  hold  of  our  conquests, 
but  how  much  remains  of  an  old  evil  which  we 
have  begun  to  exterminate. 

The  supreme  danger  at  this  moment  is  not 
that  we  shall  go  too  far,  but  that  we  shall  fall 
short  of  the  object  at  which  we  aim.  The  moral 
of  warfare  is  the  attainment  of  the  end  for 
which  it  is  waged.  To  falter  and  fall  short  of 
that,  transforms  a  holy  war  into  an  unmitigated 
evil.  For  a  century  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  stood  patiently  while  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy  has  been  ripening  its  own  ruin. 
At  last  it  said :  Thus  far  but  no  further  I  To-day 
the  question  with  us  is  not  as  to  how  much  terri¬ 
tory  we  shall  assume  to  govern ;  it  is,  shall  Spain 
misgovern  a  square  mile  out  of  her  own  penin 
eula,  for  another  hour  beyond  the  unfurling  of 
our  flag  y  R.  A.  S. 

WOMAN  AS  THE  «00U  AN6EL  HOYERINO 
NEAR  THE  FIELD  OF  DEATH. 

It  is  one  of  the  alleviations  of  war  that  the 
actors  in  its  most  dreadful  scenes  are  confined  to 
one  sex.  In  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  theie 
are  armies  composed  of  Amazons,  who  take  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  battle  field,  and  enter 
into  it  with  a  ferocious  passion  for  the  shedding 
of  blood.  But  in  civilized  countries  women 
appear  only  as  angels  of  mercy,  lifting  up  the 
drooping  head,  stanching  the  wounds,  by  which 
many  of  the  fallen  were  bleeding  their  lives 
away.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  their  services  in  hospitals.  In  the 
present  war,  the  Red  Cross  Society  has  come  to 
the  front.  Among  those  who  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  field  was  Mrs.  John  Addison  Por¬ 
ter,  the  wife  of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the 
President,  who  was  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
terrible  scenes  at  Santiago.  She  returned  by 
the  “  State  of  Texas,’’  and  was  met  here  by  her 
husband,  who  went  down  the  bay  on  the  revenue 
cutter  Chandler.  The  Sun  of  this  city  says: 

“  Mrs.  Porter,  during  her  stay  in  Cuba,  did  splen¬ 
did  work  among  the  wounded.  She  nursed  as  well 
as  an  untrained  person  could,  hut  she  was  chiefly 
valuable  in  preparing  proper  food  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  She  was  assigned  to  this  work  by  Miss 
Barton,  and  more  than  one  convalescent  owes  his 
life  to  her  skill  in  preparing  nourishing  food  from 
the  meagre  supply  of  provisions  at  hand. 

“Mrs.  Porter's  visit  to  the  trenches  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  fl^ht  at  San  .Tuan.  She  had  ex- 
pres.sed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  front  and  a  General  of 
the  regular  army  offered  to  escort  her.  She  was 
the  only  woman  to  witness  the  fighting  before  San 
tiago.  She  saw  our  men  shot  down  by  the  dozen 
and  was  near  by  when  the  Rough  Riders  made  their 
famous  charge  up  the  hill,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  San  Juan.  She  went  nearer  to  the  ac 
tual  fighting  than  any  other  woman,  and  she  stayed 
there  as  long  as  her  escort  would  allow  her,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  wounded.” 

Such  a  woman  is  a  true  heroine,  and  the  nvm- 
ber  of  those  who  have  exposed  their  lives  that 
they  might  save  others  makes  us  proud  of  the 
women  of  our  country. 


THE  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  PREbBYTERlANS. 

The  “Comparative  Summary’’  of  our  Church 
returns,  elsewhere  tabulated  from  the  forth¬ 
coming  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  will 
be  closely  scanned  by  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  will 
readily  be  seen,  the  past  year  (1897-8)  was,  in 
most  respects,  one  of  about  average  results. 
There  is  no  very  notable  advance  and  no  alarm 
ing  falling  off,  if  we  take  for  comparison  the 
year  1891  and  onward  during  this  last  decade  of 
the  century. 

There  is  first  the  ministerial  supply,  which  is 
always  subject  to  fluctuations.  In  1891  the 
number  of  “candidates’’  was  1.317;  the  next 
year  showed  a  falling  off  of  37;  then  came  a 
period  of  steady  increase,  1893  showing  a  gain 
of  20;  1894  of  134 ;  1895  of  43,  w  th  the  maximum 
of  1,508  in  1896;  a  showing  nut  equaled  by  any 
other  church  in  the  whole  country  of  men  in 
course  of  a  thorough  preparation.  The  following 
year,  1897,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  75;  and  for 
the  past  year  the  figures  are  the  smallest  since 
the  year  1889,  being  1,161,  or  272  less  than  the 
year  1897,  and  347  below  the  high  water  mark 
of  1896  I  We  shall  be  obliged  to  go  back  just 
ten  years  to  find  a  parallel,  and  something  more, 
as  the  figures  for  1888  were  barely  997.  But 
these  were  regarded  as  large  figures  for  their 
time,  1881,  the  initial  year  of  that  decade  show 
ing  only  622  “candidates”  offering,  or  539  leis 
than  the  figures  of  the  current  year  I  There  is 
hence  no  reason  for  disquiet  on  this  head.  The 
power  of  self-recuperation  has  been  manifest 
again  and  again  in  the  past. 

Our  local  evangelists  have  been  a  diminishing 
number  for  the  last  three  years;  a  considerable 
number  of  them  become  pastors,  and  others  it 
may  be  find  on  actual  test  that  they  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  work.  Then  many  of  our  pastors 
are  not  at  all  backward  in  undertaking  special 
efforts  that  promise  results.  All  honor,  how¬ 
ever,  to  faithful,  helpful  evangelists  I  Happily 
for  the  Church,  there  are  many  active  and 
devoted  men  and  women,  whose  work  and  spirit 
rank  them  under  this  bead.  Of  Elders  there  are 
now  a  round  28,000  all  told,  and  of  Deacons 
9,696,  of  whom  many  hundreds,  or  rather  many 
thousands,  are  active  men,  and  influential  in  the 
work  of  the  Church. 

The  total  of  our  ministers  is  7,190.  The  gain 
is  only  61  over  last  year,  but  it  is  to  be  said 
that  this  item  was  never  in  a  single  jear  since 
the  re  union  a  dimioisbed  one,  and  the  total 
has  nearly  or  quite  doubled  since  the  re  union. 
Our  churches  have  been  increasing  until  their 
total  is  7,635,  or  445  more  than  our  ministers, 
who  are  supposed  to  supply  them  all.  A  total 
of  124  new  churches  have  been  “organized,” 
and  63  “dissolved”  the  past  year.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  latter  had  houses  of  worship  we 
do  not  know.  Probably  many  of  them  were 
merely  organized  societies  worshipping  in  horse 
or  ball.  Our  city  ministers,  especially  the  down¬ 
town  ones,  lament  the  yearly  fluctuations  of 
p  >pulation  ;  not  reflecting  perhaps  that  hundreds 
of  their  brethren,  at  the  far  West  as  well  as  at 
the  East,  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  There  is 
nothing  for  it,  we  suppose,  but  to  follow  where 
the  people  go. 

The  number  added  by  examination  this  year, 
57,041,  is  almost  identical  with  the  year  before, 
as  also  those  coming  by  certificate  —  37,125. 
Glancing  beck,  we  note  that  the  former  totals 
have  an  interesting  development,  so  to  speak. 
High  -water  mark  was  reached  in  1894  when  74,- 
826  were  received  on  confession  of  faith.  Ten 
years  before  that,  1884,  the  number  received 
was  34,938,  and  still  back  to  1881  the  total  was 
only  25  344.  The  round  figure  of  50,000  was  first 
reached  in  1886,  when  the  total  was  51,177,  which 
was  a  marked  increase  from  42,972  the  previous 
year— and  that  year  (1885)  an  advance  from 
34,9.38  in  1884.  Having  reached  the  50,000 
mark,  we  have  rested  there,  as  if  our  ministers 


and  their  flocks  were  satirfled  with  such  limita¬ 
tion.  It  having  been  reached  in  1886,  the  addi¬ 
tions  by  examination  were  then  and  thereafter 
between  51,000  and  59,660  until  1894 — or  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  less  hoaever  the  year  1890 
when  the  total  fell  back  to  49  302  Surely  in 
the  coming  year  we  ought  to  advance  beyond  tbe 
increase  of  four  years  ago.  These  great  totals 
are  made  up  of  small  contributions  from  many 
sources.  They  represent  the  aggregate  of  faith¬ 
fulness  throughout  the  great  brotherhood  of 
churches. 

Now  for  the  third  year  we  record  more  than  a 
million  of  Sunday-school  workers  and  scholars 
— a  grand  and  growing  host.  The  amount  of 
intelligent  interest  and  of  gratuitous  labor  is 
very  large,  and  no  bounds  are  set  here,  for  the 
advance  has  been  one  that  has  not  fallen  back, 
or  even  paused,  for  a  single  year  I  Wherefore 
let  our  Sabbath  schools  set  tbe  step  for  the 
whole  Church  in  the  coming  year  I 

The  financial  showing  of  the  year  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Tbe  Borne  Board  is  yet  in  debt,  but  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  sum  of  $972,993  the  past  year  and  ex¬ 
pended  it  with  care  and  economy.  “So  much  is 
assured,”  and  things  are  by  no  means  so  bad  as 
chronic  pessimists  sometimes  represent  I  The 
Foreign  Board  is  out  of  debt,  and  despite  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  propores  to  remain  eo. 
The  total  expenditures  for  Churches  and  Mis¬ 
sions  for  the  year,  have  been  nearly  fourteen 
millions — to  be  exact,  $13,9.38,5611 

THB  LATB  I>R.  8CHAPF  ON  THE  UNITY  OF 
NATIONS. 

In  tbe  charming  Biography  of  the  late  Dr. 
Schaff  by  his  son,  there  is  an  incident  that  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  now  that  we  are  talking 
of  tbe  annexation  of  distant  islands  to  the  Great 
Republic:  It  was  in  tbe  year  1869,  twenty-five 
years  after  hie  coming  to  Arne  ica,  that  he  was 
in  London,  and  was  prest^nt  at  tbe  Lord  Mayor’s 
dinner  on  the  annivenary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  responded  to  the 
toBst  to  America,  and  at  tbe  public  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hail  he  made  an  addreis  on  “Chriet  tbe 
Light  and  Life  of  the  Bible,”  which  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  “tbe  hope  that  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  might  not  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul’s  until  England  and  America  shoulder  to 
shoulcer,  bad  finished  their  great  mission  of 
giving  the  Bible  and,  with  it,  civilization  and 
true  liberty  to  tbe  nations  of  tbe  earth  and 
thus  brought  on  tbe  time  when  Christ  shall  be 
all  in  all.” 

DEATH  OF  M188  RACHEL  L.  KENNEDY. 

Miss  Rachel  Lenox  Kennedy  died  on  Sunda 
morning  last,  July  .3lBt,  at  York  Cliff,  Maine, 
her  summer  home  for  some  years  past,  and  which 
has  heretofore  proved  very  beneficial  to  her 
health.  Her  ailment  was  gaetric  fever.  Her 
remains  were  brought  to  her  home  in  this  city, 
(415  Fifth  avenue,)  and  the  funeral  took  place 
at  10.30  A.M.,  yesterday— Wednesday,  August 
3d,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
President  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.  D  ,  took  charge 
of  the  services,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  pastor. 
Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  who  is  traveling  abroad. 
A  feeling  of  great  respect  is  entertained  for  Miss 
Kennedy  throughout  tbe  church,  and  a  still 
warmer  regard  is  felt  by  all  who  knew  her  per¬ 
sonally.  _ _ 

Personal  friends  of  Chaplain  Hoes  and  those 
who  read  bis  sermon  on  bis  ship,  the  Iowa, 
which  was  lately  printed  in  Tbe  Evangelist,  will 
all  join  in  sorrow  for  his  bereavement  by  tbe 
death  of  his  venerable  mother,  the  widow  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoes  of  Kingston,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Hoes  was  the  daughter  of  Rosewell  Randall,  a 
citizen  of  great  consideration  in  Cortland,  New 
York,  and  herself  held  a  large  place  in  religious 
and  social  affairs  in  the  city  where  most  of  her 
Img  and  useful  life  was  passed.  The  chaplain, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  is  an  only  son  and 
youngest  child. 
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NOTICES  OF  A  RECENT  BIOOBAPHT. 

“Let  another  praise  thee  and  not  thine  own 
lips,”  is  an  injunction  which  ought  to  be  held 
up  before  an  author  as  well  as  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  though  it  may  oblige  him  to  keep  to  him¬ 
self  what  was  said  or  written  in  such  evident 
sincerity,  mingled  with  just  criticism  where  it 
may  have  been  needed,  that  it  seems  a  pity  not 
to  let  an  occasional  quotation  appear  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  at  least  in  forming  public  judgment. 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist— some  of  them, 
at  least — have  known  that  its  Editor,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  work  upon  his  paper,  has  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  for  the  last  three  years  to  writing 
the  biography  of  hie  eldest  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  which  was  published 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  about  the  first  of 
May,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
which  at  once  engrossed  the  public  mind  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  mass  of  readers  could  hardly 
think  of  anything  else.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  publishers  have  a  great  number  of  notices, 
and  the  author  has  many  letters  from  men  of 
note  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Perhaps  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  not  impute  it  to 
egotism  if  he  should  let  them  see  just  one  letter 
and  one  newspaper  notice.  The  letter  is  from 
one  who  needs  no  introduction : 


FBOH  BISHOP  POTTEB. 

The  Gables,  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  ‘X,  1886. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  This  is  a  tardy  acknowledg 
ment  of  your  thoughtful  kindness  in  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  Life  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field.  I 
have  delayed  writing  you,  however,  because  I  want¬ 
ed,  first  of  all,  to  be  able  to  command  the  leisure 
which  a  summer’s  vacation  gives  one  to  read  a  book, 
and  this  I  have  done  here,  with  most  real  interest 
and  pleasure. 

It  is  a  charming  story  of  a  memorable  family,  and 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  two 
most  important  movements,  in  one  of  which  your 
brother  was  everything — I  mean  the  movement  for 
codification  of  our  laws— and  in  the  other  of  which, 
that  for  international  arbitration,  he  was  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  foremos^  and  most  potential  personality. 

I  think,  if  I  had  been  a  lawyer,  I  would  rather  have 
been  identified  with  those  two  undertakings  than 
with  almost  anytbing  which,  in  its  higher  walks,  is 
possible  to  that  profession.  It  is  too  near  him  a.s 
yet  to  recognize  the  service  that  he  rendered,  but 
one  day  the  world  will  discover  how  much  it  owes, 
in  these  regards,  to  your  brother’s  great  gifts. 

And  those  beautiful  portraits  of  your  father  and 
mother  I  I  envy  you  those  ! 

Ever,  dear  Dr.  Field, 

Your  attached  friend, 

Henry  C.  Potter. 

Bevlew  In  the  New  York  Herald  by  George  W. 

Smalley,  the  Amerloan  Correspondent  of  the 

Ia>ndon  Times. 

They  were  a  wonderful  family,  the  Fields. 
The  reader  of  the  “Life  of  David  Dudley  Field,  ’’ 
by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field 
(Scribner’s)  will  get  a  very  good  notion  from 
the  book  why  they  were  wonderful.  Not  the 
least  wonderful  thing  about  them  was  their 
courage,  of  which  this  “Life”  is  one  more  ei- 
ample.  It  requires  courage  for  a  layman  to 
write  the  life  of  a  lawyer,  and  this  is  what  Dr. 
Field  has  done,  and  done,  all  things  considered, 
excellently  well.  The  legal  part  of  it  will  hardly 
be  satisfactory  to  ths  great  profession  in  which 
David  Dudley  was,  as  Mr.  Austin  Abbott  called 
him,  “a  commanding  figure.’’  It  must  be  lees  so 
because  he  was  not  merely  a  lawyer  but  a  law 
reformer. 

Dr.  Field  gives  an  account  of  his  brother’s 
codifying  and  reconstructing  labors,  but  he  ac 
knowledges  frankly  that  a  complete  estimate  of 
those  labors  must  come  from  another  hand.  His 
remarks  on  the  common  law  are  such  as  no  man 


trained  in  the  great  traditions  of  the  English  or 
American  Bar  would  have  made.  David  Dudley 
himself,  who  laid  an  unsparing  hand  on  the 
great  fabric,  never  would  have  talked  of  “trans¬ 
lating  it  into  the  language  of  the  people.’’  That 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  attempt  “to 
reduce  into  a  written  and  systematic  code  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,’’  which  was  David 
Dudley’s  own  account  of  the  matter.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  is  never  scientific.  The 
language  of  Field’s  codes  is  essentially  scientific ; 
they  never  would  have  become  law,  here  and 
elsewhere,  if  it  had  not  been.  Not  the  least 
striking  passage  in  the  booK  is  this: 

“It  was  not  long  before  the  American  Codes 
of  Procedure  were  adopted  in  substance  in  Great 
I  Britain  and  the  colonies.  A  few  years  later  (in 
I  1874)  Mr.  Field  went  round  the  world,  and 
found  to  his  surprise  his  system  of  practice  in 
use  in  the  courts  in  India.  He  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  when  he  was  confronted  by  the 
rules  that  he  had  prescribed,  word  for  word,  as 
he  had  written  them  in  his  library  in  New  York, 
and  saw  justice  administered  according  to  them 
in  those  far  off  ends  of  the  earth,  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong  I’’ 

And  what  happened  at  Singapore  is  thus  told : 
“Here  they  wt^re  still  under  English  dominion. 
The  Governor  was  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  who  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Field  to  dinner,  at  which  he  met  the 
Maharajah  of  Johore,  who  came  in  Oriental 
drees  and  brought  his  cook  with  him,  that  he 
might  not  eat  forbidden  meats.  The  Attorney 
General  also  called  on  Mr.  Field,  and  when 
asked  what  was  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  answered  that  they  had  the 
New  York  code,  which,  of  course,  was  very 
gratifying  to  one  who  had  the  chief  part  in 
framing  that  code  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
It  seemed  to  say  that  justice  is  of  no  country; 
that  it  is  the  same  in  all  latitudes  and  longi¬ 
tudes;  the  rightful  inheritance  of  all  climes  and 
of  all  the  races  of  men.’’ 

John  Bright  said  to  Dr.  Field  in  1867 :  “I  wish 
we  had  a  man  in  England  to  do  for  us  in  the 
way  of  the  reform  of  the  law  what  your  brother 
has  done  for  America.’’  Better  than  Mr. 
Bright’s  testimony  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  committee  and  a  royal  commis¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  law  reform. 

“Twice  when  in  England— in  1851  and  in 
1867 — Mr.  Field  was  invited  to  meet  with  them 
and  explain  the  methods  and  extent  of  codifica¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  On  the  latter  occasion  there 
were  present  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities 
of  the  Kingdom,  including  five  Lord  Chancellors 
— Lord  Westbury  and  Lord  Cranworth ;  Sir  Page 
Wood,  afterward  Lord  Hatberley ;  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  afterward  Lord  Cairns;  and  Sir  Roundel! 
Palmer,  afterward  Lord  Selb  rne.  They  eat  to 
a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  when  they  rose. 
Lord  Hatberley  took  their  visitor  by  the  band 
and  said,  'Mr.  Field,  the  State  of  New  York 
ought  to  build  you  a  monument  of  gold  I’  ’’ 
Which  it  has  not  yet  done.  But  this  book  is 
a  monument  of  a  better  kind. 

The  book  is  pleasantly  written  throughout. 
Dr.  Field  makes  no  affectation  of  impartiality. 
He  is  writing  all  the  time  about  his  brother, 
with  a  brother’s  affection,  yet  with  the  conscien¬ 
tious  sense  of  veracity  to  be  expected  from  bis 
profession  and  from  his  character.  The  glimpses 
of  family  life  are  charming.  The  inner  nature 
of  the  great  lawyer  who  fought  all  hie  life  long 
with  unsparing  energy,  who  fought  to  win,  and 
didj^win,  is  brightened  with  fidelity.  You  like 
David  Dudley  better  after  reading  the  life. 
You  like  to  see  him  in  hie  study,  at  the  dinner 
able,  or  striding  down  Broadway.  You  get  a 
clear  view  of  hie  amazing  power  of  work  and 
love  of  work,  and  of  his  distribution  of  his  day 
— this  last  always  an  interesting  point  to  any 
man  who  leads  a  life  of  labor. 

Dr.  Field  has  dealt,  of  course,  with  many 
other  aspects  of  bis  brother’s  life,  with  his 


political  activities,  with  his  share  in  the  great 
contests  of  the  Civil  War  and  after,  with  bis 
efforts  for  international  arbitration,  with  his 
efforts  for  peace,  and  many  more.  But  perhaps 
bis  best  service  is  to  reconstruct  for  us  the  figure 
and  life  of  the  man.  All  the  personal  parts  of 
the  book  are  extremely  well  done — simply,  viv¬ 
idly,  sincerely.  David  Dudley  Field  was,  first 
of  all,  a  hard  working  practitioner  at  the  Bar, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  lawyers  of 
New  York.  The  photograph  from  the  portrait 
in  the  Capitol  at  Albany  gives  an  impression  of 
power  which  explains  much.  But  be  was  very 
much  more  than  that.  “He  warmed  both  hands 
at  the  fire  of  life, ’’ says  Dr.  Field,  quotings 
sentence  written,  he  says,  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor— a  fine  sentence.  It  was,  in  fact,  writ 
ten,  with  a  slight  variation,  by  Landor  of  him¬ 
self. 

“  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife  ; 

Nature  I  loved ;  and  next  to  nature.  Art. 

I  warmed  both  hands  against  the  fire  of  life ; 

It  sinks  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.” 

If  we  have  ever  thought  of  Field  as  a  man  io 
whom  the  finer  affections  and  interests  of  life 
were  subordinated  to  the  practical,  we  have  only 
to  read  how  he  loved  his  own  people,  and  how 
close  was  the  tie  between  the  four  brothers — 
Dudley,  Stephen,  Cyrus  and  Henry : 

“As  he  talked  of  his  youth,  his  youth  cam» 
back  again  ;  the  old  light  was  in  his  eyes,  and 
an  inexpressible  sweetness,  of  which  no  man 
bad  more  for  those  he  loved,  fiusbed  in  the  noblu 
countenance.  And  now,  as  I  think  of  the  im¬ 
mense  vitality  that  carried  him  into  his  nine¬ 
tieth  year ;  of  the  great  part  that  be  acted  in  tho 
world,  and  of  all  that  he  was  to  us  who  knew 
him  beat,  whereby  be  drew  to  himself  love  at 
home  and  honor  abroad  ;  it  seems  as  if  be  touched 
life  at  every  point  and  got  out  of  it  as  much  aa 
it  bad  to  give,  or  that  was  worth  living  for.’’ 

A  beautiful  tribute — perhaps  one  which  David 
Dudley  Field  himself  would  have  liked  best, 
since  of  bis  fame  as  jurist  be  was  already  secure. 
And,  after  all,  the  business  of  the  biographer  ia 
to  make  you  know  the  man. 

*  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  placa 
to  quote  a  notice  in  the  Homiletic  Review  of 
a  book  that  was  published  ten  years  ago,  but 
to  which  recent  events  have  given  a  new  interest : 

Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.  By  Henry  M. 

Field,  D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’a 

Sons. 

Dr.  Field,  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  is  easily 
in  recent  years  the  prince  of  writers  among  thosa 
who  have  traveled  leisurely  and  given  us  tha 
benefit  of  their  observation  and  lefiection  in 
books.  This  book,  which  first  saw  the  light  ten 
years  ago,  has  again  been  brought  to  the  front 
by  current  events.  It  was  written  at  a  time 
when  hope  seemed  to  have  arisen  of  a  new  future 
for  Spain,  and  when  indeed  a  “New  Spain’* 
seemed  almost  a  reality,  and  is  illumined  with 
the  glow  of  that  hope  and  apparent  renaissance. 
There  is  a  decidedly  literary  flavor  to  this  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  a  land  that  was  once  a  land  of 
romance  and  of  heroes.  That  Spain  with  ita 
almost  unequaled  opportunities  has  fallen  so  far 
behind  France,  its  nearest  nsigbbor.  Dr.  Field 
finds  accounted  for  by  two  facts:  that  “she  baa 
had  the  worst  governments,  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  that  ever  cursed  a  civilized  country’’;  and 
that  the  Spanish  character  is  what  it  is.  Don 
Quixote  being,  as  Castelar  once  said,  “a  pic¬ 
ture  not  only  of  human  nature,  but  of  Spanish 
nature.’’  At  present  there  seems  to  be  scant 
hope  for  the  “New  Spain’’  except  through  tha 
destruction  of  the  “Old  Spain.’’ 

Naturally  and  of  necessity,  the  war  occupies 
much  of  pur  paper  as  it  does  of  all  our  thoughts. 
It  would  be  the  merest  affectation  to  ignore  it, 
even  in  our  church  services  and  sermons.  And 
it  would  be  unjust  to  those  whose  hearts  and 
lives  are  bound  up  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
camp  and  field  and  fleet,  if,  when  we  enter  tha 
bouse  of  God,  we  did  not  lift  up  our  voices  in 
prayer  for  those  who  are  so  deir  to  us. 


Anguit  4,  1898. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
CHRISTIAN  WORKERS. 

Moat  cheering  aucceae  cootinuea  to  attend  the 
ivork  of  the  Federation  of  Churchea  and  Chria- 
'tian  Workera  in  thia  city.  It  ia  bringing  about, 
— to  use  a  phraae  applied,  during  the  past  win 
ter,  to  characterize  auch  ideala  aa  it  cheriahea — 
a  “aubatantiated  catholicity." 

Time  ia  the  teat  of  all  auch  moTPmenta;  and 
the  held  of  the  Federal  ion ’a  firat  efforts  proves 
the  wisdom  and  practicabili'y  of  its  methods. 
For  nearly  three  years  the  pastors  of  the 
Fifteenth  Assembly  District  have  been  brought 
into  CO  operation  through  the  Federation,  and 
not  a  man  who  showed  iutenst  in  the  work  at 
the  outset  has  lost  interest  to  the  present  day. 
Auxiliary  "A" — covering  this  district  and  that 
immediately  to  the  North — has  in  operation  a 
co  operative  parish  system  through  which  an 
invitation,  in  the  name  of  all  the  churches  and 
charities  in  the  district,  has  been  placed  in 
almost  every  home  west  of  Eighth  avenue,  from 
Forty  second  street  to  Fifty-ninth  street.  Some 
changes  of  pastorate  within  the  district  have 
worked  detriment  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
plan ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  parishes 
where  pastoratee  have  changed  there  has  been 
no  halt  in  the  continuance  of  co  operative  effort. 
-Co-operative  appeal  secured  for  the  district,  be¬ 
fore  the  new  charter  went  into  operation,  an 
order  for  the  condemnation  of  two  blocks  as  a 
park.  Several  churches  in  the  Auxiliary  have 
carried  on  union  religious  services  through  the 
winter;  and  all  the  churches  are  interested  in 
assisting  a  children’s  playground  through  this 
summer.  Tempted  to  discouragement  by  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  Federation— owing  to 
its  poverty— carried  through  its  work  on  their 
l}ehalf,  the  brethren  of  this  Auxiliay  will  now 
inevitably  feel  incited  to  more  enthusiastic  effort 
through  the  formation  of  new  Auxiliaries. 

The  Federation  now  hab  four  Auxiliaries 
ofiBcered  and  organized  for  work  in  the  autumn  ; 
and  in  one  of  these.  Auxiliary  "D,”  covering 
the  Twenty  first  Assembly  District,  the  investi¬ 
gation  work  of  the  Federation  during  the  last 
four  months  has  covered  a  population  larger  than 
the  aggregate  of  its  first  two  sociological  in> 
quiries.  The  Twenty-first  Assembly  District, 
running  from  Eighty-first  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  street,  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  acd 
conditions  of  men ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  interest  to  the  Federation’s  Investigation 
Committee  to  discover  whether  a  co  operative 
inquiry  could  be  carried  on  in  private  residences 
and  apartment  houses.  The  ideal  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  of  course,  is  to  cover  the  entire  population 
of  New  York  by  a  co  operative  pariah  system  to 
which  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  a  co  operative 
canvass  will  be  a  preliminary.  It  therefore  has 
been  most  encouraging  to  find  that,  by  a 
judicious  curtailment  of  the  form  of  inquiry, 
the  essential  facts  needed  for  co  operative 
church  work  can  be  secured  with  as'emall  a  per¬ 
centage  of  refusal  in  a  residence  as  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  house  region.  The  facts  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Assembly  District  are  now  under  tabula¬ 
tion,  and  will  embrace  above  16,000  families. 
The  aggregate  of  the  Federation’s  two  first 
reports  was  ony  12,000  families. 

In  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  of  this  district 
the  Federation  has  the  advantage  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  gift  of  one  of  the  electric  tabulating 
machines  used  in  the  last  Federal  Census.  By 
this  system  the  information  recorded  by  papsr 
and  pencil  by  the  canvassers  is  transferred,  in 
the  Federation’s  office,  to  cards,  by  punching 
ho'es  therein.  The  canvassers’  slips  arei  eight 
by  five  inches,  and  all  the  information  gathered 
by  them  can — through  a  system  devised  in  the 
Federation  office— be  transferred  to  a  card  five  by 
three  inches.  On  the  card  there  are  264  mark 
ings,  and  by  punching  out  one  or  other  mark  in 
each  field  of  the  card  devoted  to  a  particular 
item,  or  by  combinations  of  the  marks,  every 


detail  of  information  gathered  by  the  canvassers 
can  be  transferred  to  the  card.  Thia  is  done 
on  a  machine  whose  keyboard  corresponds  with 
the  markings  on  the  card,  and  which  is  operated 
with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  a  typewriter. 
Electricity  is  the  means  of  the  ount  of  these 
punched  holes,  the  cards  being  laid,  one  by 
one,  on  a  perforated  metal  shelf,  the  perfcvations 
corresponding  in  number  and  location  with  the 
poesible  perforations  of  the  paper  card.  On 
pressing  a  lever,, a  metal  needle  falls  over  the 
centre  of  each  actual  or  poesible  perforation.  A 
spring  to  which  the  needles  are  attached  pro¬ 
vides  fur  preesing^back  the  needles  that  fall  over 
unperforated  paper,  and  those  that  pass  through 
the  perforations  of  paper  and  metal,  fall  into 
cups  of  mercury,  close  the  electric  circuit,  and 
count  every  hole  through  which  they  pass  on 
electric  dials. 

The  system  is  the  most  perfect  and  economic 
system  of  statistics  known  in  the  world,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  similar  machines,  since 
the  United  States  employed  them  in  the  last 
Federal  Census,  have  been  used  in  the  national 
censusee  of  Canada,  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  economy  of  the  use  of  these  machines  by 
the  Federation  consists  in  three  things :  First, 
the  rapidity  with  which  canvassers’  work  can 
be  prepared  for  tabular  count ;  second,  the  quick- 
nese  of  the  count  on  the  electrical  enumerating 
machine ;  and  third,  the  possibility  of  making, 
without  extra  effort,  copies  of  the  cards  from 
which  the  count  is  made. 

The  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Hollerith  machiness  anterior  to  our 
last  Federal  Census  reported  that  the  pantograph 
was  twice  as  rapid,  in  preparing  material  for 
count,  aa  any  other  system  of  tabulation  known ; 
and  eight  times  aa  rapid  aa  any  other  known 
system  in  actual  count.  The  use  of  the  Hollerith 
machines  saved  the  government,  in  the  laat  Fed 
eral  Census,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  1579,000  above  any  other  pos 
Bible  system  of  classification. 

In  preparing  the  cards  for  count  in  the  Feder¬ 
ation  office  four  colors  of  cards  are  used,  and 
these  four  colors  are  to  serve  four  different  pur 
poses,  only  one  of  them  being  for  the  actual 
count.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  families 
are  written  on  the  cards,  and  one  set  of  cards  is 
devoted  to  listing,  for  the  pastors  of  the  various 
denominations,  the  families  of  their  particular 
faith  in  the  region  canvassed.  The  fact  that 
denominations  are  denoted  by  punched  holes 
provides  for  quick  and  absolutely  accurate  sort¬ 
ing  of  the  cards  for  thin  purpose ;  and  already 
the  pastors  of  the  Twenty  first  Assembly  District 
are  receiving,  on  green  cards,  a  list  of  all  the 
families  throughout  that  region.  When*  these 
cards  are  once  in  their  bands  they  can  readily 
assort  the  families  that  have  a  church  home  and 
those  that  have  none,  for,  of  two  adjacent  holes 
on  the  card,  one  designates  families  having  a 
church  home  and  the  other  families  that  have 
not.  By  putting  a  needle  down  through  either 
one  of  these  holes  and  removing  cards  where 
resistance  is  encountered,  one  pile  will  be  a 
batch  of  families  having  a  church  home  and 
another  will  be  a  batch  of  those  that  have  none. 

When  the  count  of  the  district  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  scheme  for  its  co-operative  perish¬ 
ing  has  been  devised,  the  pink  cards  will  be 
employed  to  give,  to  each  church  assuming 
charge  of  a  block  or  more,  a  list  of  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  within  those  blocks;  and  in  the  local  Aux¬ 
iliary  office,  which  is  to  be  in  Bloomingdals 
Library,  there  will  be  a  brown  set  of  cards 
containing  the  transfer  of  the  entire  district,  and 
consultable  only  by  the  church  officials. 

Auxiliary  "D, ’’  which  is  officered  by  Rev. 
John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  President;  Rev.  Anson 
P  Atterbsry,  D.D.,  Vice-President;  and  Rev. 
D.  A.  MacMurray,  Secretary  Treasurer,  repre¬ 
senting  three  denominations,  includes  all 
Protestant  pastors  of  the  district,  and  co-opeis- 


tively  bore,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  the  expense  of 
the  house  to  house  investigation.  The  Auxiliary 
has  adopted,  with  bu  slight  amendment,  the 
Constitution  for  Auxiliaries  suggested  by  the 
Federation,  and  already  its  committees  are  at 
work.  The  playground  at  Amsterdam  avenue 
and  Ninety- fourth  street  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Auxiliary  "D. ’’ 

Auxiliary  "B"  has  been  organized  in  the 
Nineteenth  Assembly  District,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  from  Fifty-ninth  street  up  to  Eighty-first 
street  It  was  in  this  district  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  carried  on  its  second  sociological  canvass. 
It  is  the  expectation  that  the  balance  of  thia  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  investigated  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  the  co-operative  pariah  s}stem  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  will  cover,  before  the  winter  comes,  the 
entire  population  from  Forty- second  to  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  street,  west  of  Eighth 
avenue. 

Auxiliary  "C"  replaces  the  excellent  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Elaat  Side  Workers,  of  which  Rev.  John 
B.  Devins  was  originator  and  President.  The 
field  of  this  Auxiliary  covers  the  entire  territory 
south  of  Fourteenth  street  and  east  of  Broad¬ 
way,  and  embraces  a  population  too  large  for 
handling  in  its  entirety  by  the  methods  of  the 
Federation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  gradually 
developed,  and  already  steps  are  under  way  to 
canvass  and  co-operatively  parish  the  Assembly 
Districts  bordering  on  Fourteenth  street.  Of 
this  Auxiliary  the  Revs.  A.  J.  Kerr,  E.  L.  Fox 
and  Walter  E.  Bentley  are  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary  Treasurer,  respectively. 

East  of  the  park  and  north  of  Fifty-ninth 
street  the  next  Auxiliaries  will  be  formed ;  and 
the  Federation’s  machinery  and  methods  now 
permit  it,  without  increase  of  its  budget,  to  or¬ 
ganize  six  assembly  districts  a  year.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  sees  before  it  an  immense  and  enduring 
work,  which  will  not  be  completed  till  the 
whole  of  New  York  is  co  operatively  pariehed. 
The  motto  of  the  Federation  might  be,  "Every 
area  of  New  York  in  charge  of  a  church,  on  a 
cooperative  basis;  and  to  every  church  that 
will,  an  area  for  cooperative  work."  The 
esteem  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  the 
churches  of  the  city  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  1897,  there  were  only  five 
churches  making  offerings  to  the  Federation, 
there  are  seventy-two  on  the  subscription  list  of 
1898.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  to  make  its  support  itself  an  expression 
and  application  of  the  co  operative  principle. 
The  expense  of  the  investigation  of  districts — 
that  is,  the  actual  house-to-house  work — is  to 
be  borne  by  the  districts  themselves;  but,  for  a 
substantiated  catholicity  in  the  city,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  asks  all  churches  to  share  in  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization,  which  supervises  such 
work,  studies  the  details,  suggests  the  co  opera¬ 
tive  perishing  and  acts  as  a  medium  of  inter¬ 
change  among  the  Auxiliaries. 

The  Federation’s  coats,  excluding  Sundays,  are 
somewhat  lees  than  fifteen  dollars  a  day ;  and  a 
statement  baa  been  prepared  providing  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  expenses  among  the 
denominations  represented  in  the  Council.  The 
Presbyterian  denomination  has  already  contribu¬ 
ted,  out  of  an  equitable  11,030  assigned  to  it, 
1772;  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
equitable  balance  from  our  denomination  should 
be  paid.  115  will  provide  for  a  day’s  expenses  of 
the  organization,  and  |5  will  pay  for  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Federation  of  our  churches  which 
are  financially  so  weak  that  their  own  burdens 
are  all  that  they  can  bear.'  Subscriptions  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Harvey  E. 
Fisk,  Treasurer,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev 
Mr.  Laidlaw,  Secretary,  at  11  Broadway.  The 
Federation’s  rooms  are  in  the  Bowling  Green 
Offices — the  exact  geographical  centre  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  the  most  admirably  placed  for 
the  ultimate  extension  of  its  work  to  the  entire 
city. 
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ETENINtt  CLASSES  TO  TKAIN  LAY- 
WORKERS. 

A  propoBitioD  made  by  the  Federation  uf 
Churches  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
conduct  in  their  claes-roome  a  lay  training 
school  has  been  favorably  considered. 

This  will  be  welcome  news  to  many  pastors 
who  are  in  need  of  lay  assistants  rather  than  an 
associate  or  professional  one,  and  every  church 
which  has  depended  on  voluntary  help,  so  often 
unreliable,  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  send  its  most  promising  young  men  and 
young  women  to  he  trained  for  Superintendents, 
Bible  class  teachers  and  capable  organizers  and 
leaders  of  every  department  of  church  work. 

The  necessity  of  an  expert  lay  service  has  been 
often  realized  by  the  leaders  of  the  work  in  our 
Federation.  Clergymen  are  unable  to  care  fur 
all  their  flocks  scattered  among  our  tenements. 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  unprofessional 
neighborly  acts,  words  of  cheer  and  bits  of  ad¬ 
vice  have  been  more  helpful  than  the  occasional 
angel  like  pastoral  visitation.  Even  with  the 
pastor  diligently  looking  after  only  his  own, 
thousands  are  neglected  and  never  spoken  to  in 
the  name  of  a  co  operant  Christianity  or  for 
their  own  sakes  primarily. 

The  best  conditions  for  leavening  the  mass 
already  exist.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  direction  of  power  from  on  high.  Among 
these  neglected  people  are  earnest  ChrUtian 
working  people,  young  men  and  young  women, 
who,  residing  in  their  midst,  know  their  needs, 
sins  and  suffering.  These  earnest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Christians  must  be  trained,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  educational,  social,  domestic, 
civic,  economic  and  religious  problems  of  their 
neighborhood. 

With  such  knowledge  they  will  become  able 
advocates  of  the  oppressed  about  them,  helpful 
to  their  neighbors  in  securing  their  rights  and 
performing  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  Chris¬ 
tians  with  intelligence  and  power  to  show  the 
Christ  unto  them. 

Such  relations  in  a  local  Federation  of 
churches  would  be  almost  ideal.  This  corps  of 
workers  with  their  pastors  would  form  a  board 
of  strategy.  Trained  lay  workers  would  be  as 
effective  as  Yankee  gunners.  Howard  Crosby 
used  to  say,  “The  greatest  need  of  the  churches 
in  this  city  is  minute  men.”  The  difficulty  has 
been  to  And  means  and  men  competent  to  con¬ 
duct  such  a  school,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
Fs deration,  co  operation  in  obtained  and  it  in 
possible  for  lay  workers  to  put  themselves  under 
training  for  the  coming  responsibilities  of  an 
expanding  service  in  the  Kingdom. 

In  Union  Seminary  we  have  the  guarantee  of 
thorough  scholarship  and  consecrated  lives.  Few 
realize  how  practical  its  teaching  is  and  what 
an  earnest,  up  to-date  spirit  is  in  its  methods. 
The  admirable  program  of  its  residential  settle¬ 
ment  is  one  instance  of  its  earnest  Christian 
spirit. 

Its  catholicity  also  commends  its  teaching  to 
people  of  various  denominations.  All  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  being  represented  in  its  graduates  and 
under-graduates.  The  loyal  support  of  its 
Alumni,  including  leading  clergymen  of  many 
denominations  all  over  the  United  States  is  a 
guarantee  that  this  training  school  for  lay  work 
era  will  be  under  men  who  are  conspicuously 
qualified  to  send  forth  into  battle  trained  com¬ 
panions  ready  for  immediate  and  efficient  service 

The  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  is  glad  that  such  a  long  felt  need  is  so  I 
well  supplied  and  calls  upon  its  one  hundred 
and  flfty  churches  to  send  its  young  people  to 
these  evening  classes,  and  also  urges  churches 
and  individuals  to  enroll  bright  and  earnest 
Christians  who  cannot  pay  the  tuition  fees  and 
give  them  this  needed  training. 

J.  WiMTHBOP  Hbgewan,  Ph.  D. 


A  THRILLING  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  ALPS. 

This  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  of  moun¬ 
tain  climbing,  taken  from  a  private  letter  kindly 
sent  to  us,  is  a  warning  to  all  mountain  travellers 
not  to  wander  from  well  known  paths,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  day,  without  a  guide. 
Even  Baedeker  must  he  taken  with  allowanc'^B 
by  the  inexperienced  mountaineer: 

“Early  Saturday  morning  we  set  out  to  climb 
the  Riffel  Alp.  It  took  time,  but  the  path  was 
always  well  defined,  so  there  was  no  difficulty 
beyond  the  mere  fatigue  of  getting  one  leg 
before  the  other  all  day  long.  Zermatt  itself.  Is 
about  five  thousand  feet  high.  To  the  Corner 
grat,  which  is  the  very  summit  of  the  Riffal  Alp, 
is  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of 
climbing  above  Zermatt  and  that  is  what  we 
did.  Leaving  Zermatt  at  a  little  after  nine,  we 
reached  the  Riffel  haus  at  about  half  past 
twelve.  Here  we  had  our  lunch.  At  halt  past 
two  we  continued  our  climb,  reaching  tbe 
Qnrnergrat  at  half  past  four.  The  view  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  of  the  Matterhorn  and  of  fifty 
other  snow  covered  peaks  and  of  a  dozen  or  more 
immenee  glaciers,  is  one  to  be  remembered 
always. 

But  the  experience  of  the  day  came  la  Ur.  If 
it  were  not  that  all  mountain  climbing  is  now 
over  for  this  trip,  I  should  not  venture  to  tell 
you  of  that  terrible  adventure.  But  we  have  all 
sworn  to  keep  to  tbe  lowlands  and  paEtures  from 
now  on,  BO  you  need  have  no  fear. 

It  was  on  our  way  back.  I  will  tot  go  into  it 
in  detail,  but  merely  outline  what  happened. 
Baedeker  speaks  of  returning  form  tbe  Riffel 
haus  to  Zermatt  by  another  path,  leading  across 
the  glacier  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn.  The  glacier,  be  says,  ‘can  be  crossed  with 
perfect  safety.’  I  was  against  doing  it,  but 
only  on  general  principles,  that  is,  because  it 
was  late,  nearly  six  o'clock  and  it  was  a  new 
way,  which  we  knew  nothing  of.  But  the  otb 
ers  wanted  to  do  it,  and  I  bad  no  real  objection 
to  urge,  or  to  set  up  against  Baedeker’s  state 
ment  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  and  that  the  path 
could  not  be  missed. 

Well,  we  got  down  to  the  glacier  all  right  and  ! 
up  on  it.  But  when  we  were  too  far  along  to 
think  of  going  back,  we  began  to  realize  our : 
peril.  The  glacier  was  slippery  and  full  of  deep 
holes,  or  crevasses.  We  worked  over  to  the  other 
side,  but  were  confronted  by  wide  and  deep 
cracks,  which  prevented  our  getting  off,  and  the 
mountain  on  that  side  looked  impossible  to 
climb,  anyway.  So  we  worked  down  tbe  glacier 
towards  Zermatt,  (3,000  feet  below  us  in  the 
valley  I)  The  Mer-de-glace  is  a  carpeted  floor  in 
comparison  with  tbe  glacier  we  were  on. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  W.  was  taken 
violently  ill  with  crampe.  I  looked  at  my  watch 
and  it  was  half  past  seven  and  rapidly  growing 
dark  I  We  held  W.  up  and  hurried  on,  deeper 
ate  to  get  off  that  ice  before  night  was  upon  us. 
We  took  every  chance  and  in  half  an  hour  bad 
managed  to  reach  the  rocks.  I  thought  we 
should  have  to  spend  the  night  there,  but  as  W. 
seemed  too  ill  to  stand  such  an  exposure,  we 
felt  that  we  must  get  him  back.  We  laid  him 
down  and  began  to  explore,  S.  in  one  direction, 

I  in  another.  S.  went  towards  the  edge  of  the 
glacier  to  see  if  we  could  work  down  that  way 
into  tbe  valley,  while  I  scrambled  a  little  way 
up  the  base  of  tbe  mountain,  to  see  if  we  could 
work  along  its  side  towards  the  village.  I  saw 
that  we  could  go  up  from  where  we  were,  but  it 
would  be  all  up,  until  we  struck  the  snow  above 
us.  For  a  raging  mountain  torrent  was  between 
us  and  the  valley,  and  I  saw  no  way  for  cress, 
ing  it.  I  returned  and  met  S.  on  his  way  back 
from  tbe  glacier  which  we  bad  gotten  off  of  a 
little  while  before.  Everything  down  there  was 
impassable  and  full  of  danger.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  must  stay  where  we  weie  till  day,  and  then 
with  the  light  to  help  us,  work  back  over  the 
glacier  the  way  we  had  come. 


There  was  one  chance,  but  at  first  neither  of 
us  thought  of  trying  it.  It  was  to  cross  the 
torrent  where  we  were.  It  looked  as  if  we  could 
work  up  tbe  mountain  on  the  other  side.  How 
we  did  it  and  how  we  got  W.  over  I  do  not 
know.  A  slip,  and  tbe  boiling,  foamy  water 
would  have  carried  us  in  an  instant,  under  the 
ice  of  tbe  glacier  just  below.  But  we  did  do  it 
and  began  desperately  to  climb  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  W.  between  us,  pushed  by  one,  pulled  by 
tbe  other.  Every  minute  I  thought  he  should 
faint  He  kept  saying  that  he  could  not  go  on 
a  foot  further.  It  was  half  past  eight  and  almost 
dark.  We  yelled  at  him,  treating  him  like  a 
dog,  or  a  slave,  'Climb  1  Qo  on  I  You  must  I” 

Up  and  up  we  went.  Soon  the  horror  of  our 
position  came  over  us,  at  least  over  S  and  me. 
W.  was  too  far  gone  to  know  his  danger  He 
was  working  simply  as  a  machine  —  without 
knowing  how  or  why.  But  S.  and  I  knew  that 
a  slip  meant  instant  death,  though  we  never  (x- 
changed  a  word,  except  to  give  Each  other  direc 
tions,  or  a  word  of  caution  and  in  shouting  'o 
W.  to  keep  him  work  ng.  We  were  where  we 
could  not  help  him  now. 

It  was  and  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
steep.  We  had  hardly  realized  it,  so  intent 
were  we  on  getting  on  before  it  was  too  dark  to 
see.  But  tbe  awful  fact  was  apparent  at  last 
— we  could  not  go  back.  I  looked  below  us, 
once,  and  nearly  lost  my  head.  Wa  were  about 
five  huedred  feet  up,  and  the  goige  itself  below 
us,  was  deep  and  merciless.  We  were  climbing 
on  our  stomachs,  grasping  twigs  and  tufts  of 
grass  with  our  hands,  to  pull  us  up.  If  these 
gave  way — a  Budd->n  slip,  one  or  two  great 
bounds  and  we  would  be  back  on  those  rocks  far 
below,  or  in  that  mountain  torrent,  but  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  which.  It  was  awful  to 
feel  that  a  slip  meant  an  instant  and  frightful 
death.  Almost  every  minute  I  expected  to  see 
W.  swoon,  and  go. 

We  bad  to  keep  on.  We  could  not  go  back  a 
step — we  dared  not  even  look  back.  Tbe  terr'ble 
alternative  was  to  come  to  where  tbe  mountain 
side  might  be  just  a  trifle  more  steep  I  When 
that  happened,  well,  I  hardly  dared  think  of  it. 
To  spend  a  long  night  lying  on  our  faces,  arms 
outstretched,  with  bands  clutching  only  grass 
to  hold  on  by,  toes  pressed  into  tbe  soil.  How 
long  could  we  have  lasted  f  Not  the  night  out. 
An  hour  T  Two  hours  T  When  would  W.  slip 
off  and  crash  upon  tbe  rocks  under  us  f 

It  was  dark.  I  thought  of  Zermatt,  three 
thousand  feet  below  us  in  tbe  valley,  three 
miles  away.  I  thought  of  you  all  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I  should  ever  see  you  again.  I  would 
have  given  anything  in  tbe  world  to  have  been 
back  on  that  glacier,  which  an  hour  before  held 
such  horrors  for  us  and  which  I  now  thought 
of  as  a  heaven.  What  was  lying  ail  night  on  tbe 
ice — to  this  I  Ub,  for  five  square  feet  of  level 
ground  I 

On  we  climbed,  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  Each  moment  I  dreaded  to  feel  the 
additiocal  impossibility  of  slope,  which  would 
tell  me  that  we  must  stop.  I  looked  up.  It 
seemed  to  be  miles  of  sheer  rock  and  nothing 
else. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  happened,  or  how  I 
felt  when  it  did  happen.  I  was  in  tbe  lead.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see,  but  I  suddenly  fell,  or  rolled 
into  a  kind  of  ditch.  It  was  a  path  !  A  narrow, 
mountain  path,  along  the  very  side  of  that 
steep  maea  of  rock  !  ‘A  path  I  We’re  safe  I 
Come  on  I’  I  shouted  back.  I  lay  on  my 
stomach  and  leaned  over  and  clutched  W.  by  the 
collar  as  be  came  up  and  pullod  him  to  my  side, 
where  he  lay,  limp  and  almost  lifeless  S.  was 
up  in  a  half  minute  and  we  lay  there,  silent  and 
gasping  for  breath. 

The  rest  is  quickly  told.  At  another  time, 
even  by  daylight  I  suppose  that  path  down 
would  have  seemed  full  of  danger.  But  it  seemed 
safe  as  Broadway  to  us  then,  S.  and  I  managed 
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to  make  W.  aliog  an  arm  over  each  of  ua  and 
we  walked  him  alowly  down  that  path.  Hia  eyes 
were  closed  and  his  feet  seemed  to  patter  along 
without  really  supporting  him  much  of  any. 
Every  minute  or  two  we  had  to  lay  him  down 
for  awhile. 

Well,  we  got  out  of  danger  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  came  upon  one  of  those  dirty  Swiss 
villages  high  up  in  the  mountains.  By  this 
time,  W.  could  not  move  when  we  got  him  up. 
There  was  one  light  visible  as  I  pounded  on  the 
door.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  W.  in 
there  and  into  bed.  The  hut  consisted  of  one 
room,  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  father,  mother 
and  two  small  children.  Then  S.  and  I  walked 
down  to  Zermatt  and  got  to  bed  about  midnight. 
Early  the  next  morning,  we  went  back  with  a 
mule  and  got  W.  down  to  the  hotel.  He  was 
better,  but  weak,  and  we  are  all  sore  and  stiff. 
I  try  to  bring  it  all  back  to  my  mind  now— that 
awful  night,  butjt  seems  as  if  such  things  never 
could  have  happened.” 


'FOLKS  ’  SEEN  FROM  AN  INTALID’S  CHAIR. 

"  She  was  only  a  woman,  but  made  of  the  stuff 
that  heroes  are  made  of,  this  little  woman  whom 
I  will  dub,  "The  Lady  of  Fort  Wayne.” 

~  To-day  she  is  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Army  Post,  well  re-christened.  The  Deserted 
Village. 

Only  last  week  friends  were  wont  to  condole 
with  her  because  of  the  Declaration  of  War, 
when  she  said  very  simply ;  but,  1  married  a 
aoldier. 

I  know  not’the  name  or  the  rank  of  the  soldier 
whom  she  married,  1  only  know  he  will  "fight 
the  good  fight,”  because  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
true  soldier’s  bride. 

Qod  grant  when  the  war  is  ended,  and  he  has 
laid  his  armor  down,  that  together  they  may 
walk '  the ‘ways  of*  peace  and  happiness,  and 
together, keep  step  all  along  the  line  of  march  to 
the  BetterlLand. 


What  has  become  of  that  type  of  womankind, 
the  old  time  Mary  7  for,  look  you,  the  Marthas 
have  taken  possession  of  this  work  a-day  world. 

Oh,  woman,  I  plead  not  the  cause  of  the  lazy, 
shiftless  woman;  but  I  pray  you  stop  and 
think,  what  is  *it  all  worth — this  putting  of 
things  first  and^folks  (God’s  folks)  last. 

^Let  the  dust'gather  on  the  parlor  table,  though 
it  speak][Bhame  to  you,  if  perchance  a  neighbor 
happen  in ;  while  the  angels  of  Heaven  sing 
your  praise,  because  that  one  man,  and  it  may 
be  the  little  children,  have  found  in  you  true 
companionship. 

Choose  the  better  part,  which  shall  not  be 
tsken'away  from  you. 


“Hvery^one*  has  an  Angel  side.  So  spake  a 
beautiful,  brave  young  woman,  a  nurse  in  one 
of  the  city  Hospitals. 

She  badjound  it  to  be  true,  living  in  a  world 
of  suffering,  a  world  that  tends  to  make  men  and 
women  feel  ill  used  and  irritable;  demanding 
every  attention  and  showing  no  appreciation. 

I  wonder  yet  how  she  managed  to  find  the 
angel  side  of  that  burly  fellow,  who  showed  his 
appreciation  of  a  carefully  prepared  breakfast, 
by  hurling  the  viands  to  the  four  corners  of  hie 
ward.  And  then,  that  whiney  woman:  if  one 
can  find  the  angel  side  to  a  woman  that  whines, 
the  great  discoverer  of  the  X  rays  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 

How  shall  we  set  about  the  task  of  finding  the 
angel  side,  not  by  telling  our  friend  just  wherein 
to  our  way  of  thinking)  he  has  made  a  tre¬ 
mendous  mistake,  and  then  standing  around 
expecting  to  see  angel  wings. 

Tell  your  friend  something  to  his  credit,  you 
are  willing  to  give  the  devil  hie  due.  Why  not 
the  some  one  who,  somehow  rubs  you  the  wrcng 
way. 


•  Would  you  gather  Crab  Apple  Blossoms  7 
Just  below  our  lonely  fort  grounds,  you  will 
follow  the  path,  and  go  in  at  the  gate  where  it 
says  "keep  out.” 

As  you  look  through  the  gateway,  you  will 
behold  a  veritable  fairyland,  with  its  great  pink 
forest  of  blossoms,  and  in  the  back  ground  the 
blue  of  the  winding  river,  but,  be  it  known 
unto  all  men,  thorns  are  mixed  with  the  blossoms. 

You  may  carry  home  trophies  of  your  journey, 
and  you  yours  Ives  worn,  and  tired  and  sadly 
mutilated,  because  of  the  cruel  thorns. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story,  that  of  the  woman, 
who,  a  long  time  ago  went  in  at  the  gate  where 
it  said  keep  out,  and  after  a  little  the  man  went 
in. 

Down  through  the  ages,  men  and  women, 
catching  glimpses  of  that,  that  seems  a  goodly 
land,  have  gone  in  at  the  gate,  where  it  said 
keep  out.  They  have  come  out  with  distorted 
lives,  bearing  all  their  days  the  marks  of  the 
cruel  thorns.  One  Man,  only,  walked  the  dusty 
path  of  this  every  day  life,  and  He  went  not  in 
at  the  gate,  where  it  said  keep  out.  "And  they 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  upon  His 
bead,  and  He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood,”  that  men  and  women,  travelers  on  life’s 
dusty  roadway,  bruised  and  bleeding  because 
"'The  jouru'-y  has  been  too  great  for  them,  ” 
might  one  day  behold  the  gate  that  is  called 
Beautiful,  and  wandering  in  find  healing  and 
forgiveness. 


..^dpeaking  of  trophiss,  how  one  admires  that 
grand  old  character  of  ancient  history,  Caleb. 

^  The  twelve  explorers  each  brought  home  uon> 
vincing  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  coun¬ 
try,  but  only  one  of  the  twelve,  that  man  Caleb, 
brought  a  good  report,  "for  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  ’  ’  as  there  are  to-day,  and  only  one 
man  in  twelve,  then  as  now,  can  face  the  giants 
of  difficulty,  and  with  Caleb  make  bold  to  say, 

‘  ‘We  are  able.  ’  ’ 

Years  ago,  while  staying  at  a  quiet  resort, 
the  summer  boarders  in  their  journeyings  from 
the  veranda  to  the  river’s  bank,  walked  along  a 
narrow  board  walk.  One  day,  one  of  the  board¬ 
ers  upturned  the  loose  planks,  and  we  saw  all 
manner  of  living  things,  and  we  stepped  on  slip 
pery,  slimy  places,  always  wishing  we  had  kept 
"the  right  side  up  with  care.” 

Isn’t  there  a  bit  of  human  nature  in  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  planks  7 

To-day  may  have  been  all  one  might  desire, 
until  a  somebody  with  a  deal  of  curiosity,  just 
lifted  for  us  the  edge  of  to-morrow,  and  we  saw 
great  black  objects  and  things  that  made  us 
feel  crawley,  and  we  joined  in  the  general  hne 
and  cry,  this  isn’t  much  of  a  world  after  all. 

Only  once  in  a  while  we  run  up  against  a  veri¬ 
table  old  Caleb  who  keeps  his  heels  firmly 
planted  on  the  walk  of  life  just  as  ’twas  laid  out 
by  the  divine  Architect. 


Speaking  of  looking  at  things,  reminds  me 
of  how  difficultly  people  hear.  Once  a  week 
it  is  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  German  Street 
Band,  who  never  fail  to  play  under  my  window. 
Whether  tis  for  love  of  the  invalid,  or  of  the 
filthy  lucre,  we’ll  not  enquire. 

One  evening,  while  visiting  with  a  friend,  our 
conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  strains 
of  music.  1  told  her  what  exquisite  pleasure  1 
derived  from  the  musie,and  she  laughed  merrily 
at  my  uncultured  ear,  and  was  about  to  inform 
me  which  instrument  was  out  of  tune,  when  I 
begged  her  not  to  do  it. 

As  the  weeks  go  cn,  and  the  German  Band 
still  plays  for  me,  the  same  three  airs,  somehow 
the  music  has  lost  its  charm,  for  instead  of 
ignorant  blissfulnees  enjoying  sweet  harmonies, 
1  am  making  a  supreme  effort  not  to  hear  the 
discord. 

Were  it  not  for  an  over-cultured  and  highly 
critical  audience,  I’m  thinking,  we  of  this 


border-land  might  often  catch  the  strains  of 
heavenly  music,  whereat  the  angels  themselves 
tremble  and  are  afraid. 

If  out  of  this  queer  old  world  of  ours,  any 
man  or  woman  can  build  a  world  Beautiful,  let 
us  take  off  our  shoes,  for  the  place  is  holy 
ground,  and  the  Master  is  well  pleased. 


A  NEW  ASSOCIATION  MOYEMENT. 

At  Lake  Geneva,  has  just  closed  the  first  annual 
Conference  of  the  Volunteer  Workers  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Aesociatioii.  For  over 
a  year,  Mr.  John*  W.  Hansel,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Secretarial  Institute  and  Training  School 
of  Chicago,  and  others  associated  with  him, 
have  been  planning  for  this  gatherirg.  The  idea 
has  been  to  start  a  movement  among  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Workers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  like  that  started  at  Northfield  and 
similar  Conferences  among  the  College  students. 

The  first  session  has  just  closed  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  earneetneiB  around  among  those 
who  attended  the  Conference  promise  great 
things  for  the  future.  I  was  privileged  to  at¬ 
tend  many  of  the  meetings  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  both  speakers  and  delegates.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  were  young  business  men 
gathered  together  in  sincerity  and  true  love  of 
God,  to  learn  and  develope  for  active  Christian 
service.  And  those  who  were  privileged  to  guide 
and  instruct  through  these  days  were  men  of 
power  and  men  who  realized  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  gathering. 

The  Conference  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Thomas  MePheeters  of  St.  Louis.  His  ad¬ 
dresses  and  occasional  remarks  were  received 
with  eagerness  by  all.  The  first  Sunday,  Presi¬ 
dent  Finlay  of  Knox  College  spoke  eloquently  at 
the  morning  service  and  among  the  other  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  Conference  were :  Mr.  C.  K.  Ober, 
International  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  for  the  Northwest;  Mr. 
F.  W.  Ober,  editor  of  "Men;”  Mr.  J.  E. 
Brown,  State  Secretary  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Paul  C. 
Phillips  of  Amherst  College ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Shuey 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr.  W.  M.  Wood  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Parkhurst  of  Chicago  conducted  a 
very  popular  Bible  class  throughout  the  ten 
days.  The  sessions  of  the  Conference  and  even 
the  recreations  of  the  occasion,  were  marked  by 
a  devout  temper,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  new 
movement  will  have  great  influence  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  laymen  in  stirring  them  up  to  their  part  in 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 


THK  TIOTOBIA  HfSTITGTK. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute, 
London,  was  held  in  July  this  year  .  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  George  Stokes. Bart., President* 
Among  thoee  about  the  platform  were  Lord  Kel¬ 
vin,  I^rd  Lister,  lately  elected  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  K.C.B.,  and 
others. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Honorary 
Secretary,  Captain  Petrie,  who  reminded  visitors 
present  that  the  Institute  was  founded  to  asso 
ciate  men  of  culture  and  calm  judgment  in  the 
investigation  of  important  questions  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Science,  more  especially  those  questions 
which  are  alleged  to  bear  on  tne  Truths  of  Holy 
Writ— so  that  hasty  conclusions  might  no  longer 
afford  ground  lor  uraeemly  attack  to  the  injury 
both  of  Religion  and  Science. 

Among  the  subjects  taken  up  were:  1.  Certain 
stupendous  physical  changes  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  British  Isles;  2.  The  evidence  of 
the  high  state  of  the  er's  and  sciences  in  Bsypt 
in  the  Eighteenth  D>naHtv,  which  was  sptiy 
expreesed  by  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”;  3.  New 
resutls  of  excavations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Sphinx;  4.  The  common  origin  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  versions  of  the  story  of  the  Flood  ;  5  The 
star  worshippers  of  the  East;  6.  The  design  of 
the  human  foot  as  ministering  to  the  perfectly 
erect  posture  of  man ;  7.  The  education  of  the 
young;  8.  Ancient  civilizations;  9.  The  harmony 
of  Science  and  Faith ;  and  several  others.  Ref¬ 
erence  was  made  to  the  opinions  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Home,  American,  Foreign,  and  Colonial 
Members,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Journal 
ard  its  great  usefulness. 

The  President’s  Address  was  upon  the  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Color. 
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NATURE :  AN  APPRECIATION. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Covert. 

PMtor  of  the  Menism  Park  Preebyterlaa  Church, 
St.  PauL  Minn. 

Speak  to  the  earth  and  it  $hall  teach  thee  1 — 
Job.  12:8. 

Among  the  changes  of  recent  centuries  none  is 
more  signifi.ant  than  that  of  man’s  attitude 
towards  Nature. 

He  has  in  leality  re  discovered  her.  He  has 
put  upon  her  a  new  and  truer  estimate.  She 
now  appeals  with  force  and  direction  to  his  im¬ 
agination,  to  his  aesthetic  sense,  to  his  intelli¬ 
gent  affections  as  never  before.  Speaking  of 
ihis  change,  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  and 
discriminating  students  of  Nature,  (Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  W.  Mabie, )  has  finelj  said:  “A  very  large 
p  rt  of  the  natural  world  was  alien,  repellent  to 
med  ffival  men  and  to  their  successors  far  on 
into  the  modem  period.  The  solitude  of  deep 
woods,  the  lonely  heights  of  great  hilla,  the 
wildness  of  vast  moors,  the  rock-strewn  shores 
of  the  sea  which  appeal  to  the  modern  imagina¬ 
tion  were  full  of  repulsion  and  terror  to  an  im 
agioatios  largely  uneducated  in  this  direction. 
Fr  im  the  days  of  Petrarch  to  those  of  Ruskin, 
the  knowledge  of  Nature  has  not  been  widened 
more  radically  than  has  the  love  of  Nature  and 
the  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Protean  aspects  through  which  her  elusive  but 
pervasive  beauty  reveals  itself. 

‘  ‘  We  now  seek  what  our  ancestors  shunned,  we 
now  love  what  they  disliked,  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  beauty  where  they  were  oppressed  with 
desilation  and  ugliness.  The  Alps  refresh  us. 
Th4  cliffs  of  Norway  draw  us  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  Scotch  Highlands  fill  us  with 
fresh  life  and  b'-guile  us  out  of  conventions  into 
freedom  and  joy.  To  the  men  of  two  centuries 
ago,  those  sublime  aspects  of  the  world  were 
full  of  terror  and  repulsion.  ”  The  fact  is,  we 
have  discovered  the  deep  original  sourcts  of 
Nature’s  beauty.  We  have  gone  behind  her 
merely  external  and  decorative  beauty.  We 
have  gone  beneath  her  structural  and  organic 
life,  through  the  bitterness  and  mystery,  the 
inexorable  and  resistless  in  her  laws,  and  have 
at  last  come  to  the  only  vantage  ground  for  her 
just  interpretation. 

We  have  come  through  what  was  once  a  dark, 
gruesome  labyrinth  to  the  light  We  have 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  Nature  been  re 
assured  and  feel  that  through  her  we  touched 
the  palm  of  God’s  own  hand.  Now  we  turn  and 
in  the  light  of  His  presence,  our  eyes  fall  not 
upon  the  dark,  cruel  mystery  that  our  fathers 
eaw  and  feared,  but  up  the  radiant  expression 
of  God  himself.  That  life.  Hie  life.  Those 
laws,  Hie  laws.  That  beauty  the  eifioreecence  of 
His  character.  These  mysteries  Hie  intelligent 
and  gracious  purpose.  The  whole  shifting  pan¬ 
orama  of  Nature,  white  with  snow,  green  with 
grass  yellow  with  harvests  black  with  sorrows, 
red  with  blood,  quivering  with  poaer,  urgent 
with  life — all  but  a  beneficent  outburst  of  the 
life  and  character  and  plan  of  Almighty  God  our 
Father.  We  have  disarmed  the  enemy  by  un¬ 
derstanding  her.  A  love  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
God’s  character  and  purpose  has  driven  out  the 
fear  of  Nature.  Tnis  is  the  change  of  attitude 
of  men’s  mind  towards  Nature  to  which  I  refer 
and  the  explanation  of  it.  And  now  I  desire 
to  give  added  impulse  so  far  as  my  hearers  are 
concerned,  to  this  sane  and  just  appreciation  of 
Nature.  I  wish  to  press  upon  your  hearts  the 


fact  that  a  conscious  nearness  to  God  will  wait 
upon  your  careful  and  reverent  appreciation  of 
Nature. 

If  with  the  esnsitive  soul  of  a  true  child  of 
God  you  speak  to  the  earth,  she  shall  teach 
thee.  The  theme  is  pertinent  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  season  of 
Nature’s  moat  aggressive  life.  This  is  our  great 
opportunity  for  knowing  her.  Out  of  the  dead 
and  passive  conditions  of  winter  when  life  re 
treated  into  its  deepest  and  most  retired  posi¬ 
tions,  Nature  has  again  sprung  forth  with  new 
power.  Slowly  but  surely  her  advancing  lines 
have  encircled  us.  All  about  us  she  has  silently 
thrown  up  her  beautiful  bulwarks.  Eve^where 
she  has  set  her  conquering  banners  streaming 
above  us,  and  her  victorious  cohorts  have  come 
upon  us  with  their  arms  full  of  flowers  and  fruit 
and  summer  beauty. 

It  is  a  brief  passage,  a  temporary  stand.  An¬ 
other.  retreat  must  soon  be  beaten,  but  now 
Nature  voices  and  lessons  are  strongest  acd 
clearest.  If  you  wish  to  draw  near  and  read  her 
sacred  syllables  and  learn  ol  the  life  that  is 
hers,  now  in  your  time.  Her  spiritual  messages 
are  never  more  plain.  Her  accents  never  more 
clear.  Will  you  allow  another  summrr  season, the 
richest  period  of  suggestion  in  the  year,  to  pass 
by  and  leave  you  no  nearer  God,  or  will  you 
mark  the  opportunity  and  hear  this  voice  T 
Another  consideration  lends  pertinence  to  this 
themv.  It  IS  the  widespread  theory  that  there 
is  somethi  g  either  inherent  or  incidental  to 
the  summer  season  that  justifies,  if  not  compels, 
a  declina  of  spiritual  life.  That  moral  charau 
ter  must  lose  its  tone  and  the  experiences  ol  a 
man’s  lel  gioua  life  must  of  necessity  be  meagre 
if  not  wanting  altogether  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  of  course  an  unwarranted  aseump 
tion.  Our  church  pews  we  expect  to  see  de 
pleted.  The  organised  life  of  the  church  we  do 
not  expect  to  sustain  with  the  same  efficiency 
as  at  other  seasons.  But  this  is  an  altogethrr 
different  thing  from  that  of  ignoring  the  spirit 
ual  lile  of  your  soul  when  God  is  so  near  and  so 
communicative  as  He  is  at  this  setson.  Our 
churches  scatter  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
but  the  individual  soul  remains  intact  and  cries 
to  God  for  satisfaction  of  its  great  needs  as  ever. 
It  is  high  injustice  to  prevent  by  any  manner 
of  life  that  sweet  interchange  between  God  and 
your  soul  which  at  this  time  is  so  easy. 

Every  thoughtful  man  who  contemplates  Na¬ 
ture  as  he  should,  must  walk  up  out  of  this 
profusion  of  flower  and  fruit  in  which  he  now 
stands  with  truer  conceptions  of  God,  with  a 
keener  sense  of  His  life  in  the  world,  and  with 
a  more  responsive  spirit.  “Speak  to  the  earth 
and  she  shall  teach  thee.  ’  ’ 

There  are'certain  subtle  dangers  to  which  we 
are  exposed  in  contemplating  Nature.  An  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Nature  may  be  false  and  com¬ 
fortless.  Nature  has  entered  into  the  strange 
heresies  past  acd  present,  that  have  blinded 
men  to  her  place  and  mission  in  God’s  universe. 
Men  have  looked  into  her  face  and  have  neither 
seen  nor  beard  nor  felt  anything,  as  with  Peter 
Bell,  so  with  them : 

‘  A  yellow  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim 

‘  A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

’  And  nothing  more. 

Sometimes  her  very  beauty  has  bewitched  men 
and  turned  them  from  God.  Sometimes  she  has 
appeared  to  men  as  an  end  in  herself,  and  not  a 
means  for  the  culture  and  perfection  of  their 
life.  She  has  plunged  others  into  despair,  be¬ 
cause  before  their  questions  she  sat  silent  and 
unmoved  as  the  Sphinx.  The  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nature  has  been  a  problem  of  the 
ages  and  men  are  always  expo:ed  to  peril  in 
studying  her. 

A  peril  not  the  most  fatal,  but  easily  recog¬ 
nised  as  an  obstacle  to  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  Nature  is  that  of  a  superficial  and  purposeless 
love  for  her.  A  purely  sentimenial  regard  for 


her  that  finds  expression  in  harmless  but  useless 
rhapsodising  about  her.  It  is  a  peril  to  which 
intelligent  and  appreciative  people  are  particu¬ 
larly  exposed. 

The  conditions  are  such  as  to  start  emotions. 
Every  phase  of  Nature  moves  us.  Men  find  cer¬ 
tain  pleasure  in  giving  expression  to  their  emo¬ 
tions  whether  wise  or  unwise,  well-directed  or 
purposeless.  It  is  the  effusive  and  unsubjected 
emotions  in  the  presence  of  Nature  that  we  must 
guard  against.  We  see  and  feel  and  are  moved 
and  proclaim  our  feelings  and  there  it  enda. 
Nature’s  greatest  meseage  is  obscured  by  what 
we  feel  and  say.  We  are  exclaiming  and  adoring 
and  are  drowning  the  echoes  of  God’s  voice,  and 
blinding  men  to  the  truths  of  Nature.  We  are 
losing  eight  of  the  Bhining  Presence  in  the 
smoke  and  perfume  of  our  incenee. 

We  must  give  God’s  voice  a  chance  and  listen 
for  it.  We  must  walk  w.th  those  whose  love  of 
Nature  was  as  intelligent  as  it  was  profound, 
with  Wordaworth,  and  Gray,  and  Whittier,  and 
Ruskin,  and  David  the  son  of  Jessa. 

Our  poets  must  see  and  be  moved  by  eome- 
thing  else  in  Nature  than  beauty,  that  is,  duty. 
They  must  show  her  to  us  not  merely  as  a  daa- 
iliDg  product  of  mind,  but  a  wise  loving  process 
of  spiritual  development.  There  is  not  only 
truth  but  use,  not  only  beauty  but  culture,  not 
only  life  but  character  in  God’s  intentions 
towards  us  through  Nature  and  to  these  things 
we  must  not  be  blind. 

A  wrong  interpretation  of  Nature  will  rob  us 
of  the  personal  character  of  God.  We  come  into 
a  realm  of  subtle  distinctions.  It  is  a  realm 
which  fortunately  practical  life  does  not  need  to 
often  frequent  It  has  happened  with  men  that 
in  their  desire  to  aesociate  God’s  life  with  that 
of  Nature  they  have  made  Gcd  and  Nature  iden¬ 
tical,  and  have  thus  lost  the  pereonality  of  their 
God.  They  have  made  the  leaf,  the  tree,  the 
m  untain  so  much  a  part  of  God,  that  to  them 
He  has  been  lost  as  a  Person  and  felt  only  as  a 
Force. 

The  eavage  thus  sees  His  hand  in  the  light¬ 
ning,  hears  His  voice  in  the  thunder,  feels  His 
breath  in  the  w  nds.  God  to  his  ignorant  mind 
is  the  unseen,  material  force  that  he  fears.  The 
cultivated  pantheist  sees  the  life  of  God  in 
everything.  His  conception  is  more  refined, 
mors  true  than  that  of  the  eavage,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  issue  of  the  matter  is  the  same.  God 
becomes  a  Force  His  personality  is  lost.  He 
is  not  love.  He  is  power.  All  Hie  Fatherly  qual¬ 
ities  become  impoeeible  when  Hie  individuality 
is  merged  into  that  of  the  tree  and  the  moun¬ 
tain.  While  God  is  behind  all  life  as  its  author 
and  eustainer.  He  is  jet  superior  to  it  and  apart 
from  it.  I  do  not  need,  in  order  to  see  Him  in 
Nature,  to  make  Him  a  part  of  her  in  that  lew, 
material  sense.  He  is  in  Nature  as  you  are 
in  the  book  you  write,  or  the  corporation  you 
sustain.  You  are  not  the  tieeue,  nor  the  type 
of  the  book;  you  are  the  life  and  mind  of  it 
You  are  not  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
corporation,  you  are  its  genius  and  its  guide. 

Again,  a  wrong  interpretation  of  Nature  has 
taken  men  entirely  away  from  God.  Str  tege  as 
it  may  seem,  she  has  bien  to  some  a  priestess, 
not  of  a  falee  notion  of  God,  but  of  an  utter 
gcdlessness.  To  them  she  was  but  blind, 
unexplainable  chance.  She  seemed  the  out¬ 
working  of  a  cruel,  inexorable  fate  before  which 
they  were  powerless.  They  eaw  naught  but  her 
“blood  red  claws,’’  and  the  mystery  of  her  lawg 
of  life,  suffering  and  death.  So  Festus: 

“  The  coorae  of  Nature  seems  a  course  of  death 
And  nothingness  the  whole  substantial  thing.” 

The  whole  story  of  life  was  sad,  purposeless, 
desperate  1  “The  sooner  it’s  over  the  eooner  we 
sleep,’’  they  cried.  There  was  nothing  but 
earth  and  sky,  and  flood,  the  ever  shifting  set¬ 
tings  of  life’s  drama,  a  climax,  an  everlasting 
pause,  and  all  was  over  forever  1  The  meseage 
of  Nature  unheard ;  the  being  and  love  of  God 
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uoseeu.  The  line  had  gone  out  into*all  the 
earth,  but  the  voice  had  not  beeo  heard.  To  be 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  We  must  bring 
men  face  to  faca  with  Nature,  but  in  true,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  intelligent  companionship  with  her. 
They  must  contemplate  her  in  a  sane  and  health 
ful  way.  She  is  a  teacher  come  from  God 
Ohaucer  called  her  “The  Vicar  of  Almighty 
God,  “  and  to  her  in  the  docile  spirit  of  chil 
dren,  God  expects  us  to  listen.  We  are  not  to 
look  and  feel  and  yet  live  no  longer,  nor  better, 
nor  are  we  to  misunderstand  her  and  to  distort 
her  teachings  concerning  her  Author. 

In  order  to  get  the  most  of  truth  from  Nature, 
what  is  wanted  ?  Something  more  than  thought 
less,  unintelligent  fellowship  with  her,  that  is 
certain.  She  seems  to  rebuke  the  savage  and 
those  that  refuse  to  know  her  meaning,  by 
throwing  over  them  a  bestializing  influence.  A 
man  in  the  solitudes  of  Nature  with  no  soul  to 
see  or  feel  her  life’s  deepest  meaning,  finds  there 
no  refining  power  but  the  opposite.  Dull, 
lethargic,  unreciprocating  as  he  is.  Nature  de¬ 
spises  him  and  be  becomes  less  of  man  and  more 
of  beast.  But  to  men  who  love  birds,  and  trees, 
and  flowers,  because  they  tell  of  God  and  call  to 
a  higher  life,  men  like  these  from  Job  and 
David  to  Agassis  and  John  Burroughs,  recipro 
eating  souls,  feel  the  del  cate  and  refining  touch 
of  Nature.  She  makes  them  gentle  and  child¬ 
like,  yes  God  like.  We  need  a  devout  imagina¬ 
tion  in  order  to  interpret  Nature.  Job  had  it. 
David  bad  it.  Imagination  of  this  type  is  one 
of  the  high  and  necessary  qualities  of  faith.  It 
is  the  kind  that  is  not  content  to  stop  with  calyx 
and  corolla  or  stamen  and  pistil,  but  goes  back 
to  life  and  still  further  back  to  God.  It  sees  a 
flower  set  in  a  species,  and  the  species  in  a 
genus,  and  the  genus  in  a  kingdom,  and  the 
whole  in  the  gracious  purpose  of  an  Almighty 
Father.  It  cannot  be  kept  to  scientific  study 
with  microscope  and  scalpel  altogether,  but  in 
sists  on  philosophizing  over  what  it  finds.  The 
pleasure  of  finding  is  not  so  much  its  mot  ve  in 
looking,  as  that  it  may  know  more,  not  of  earth 
and  organic  life  merely,  but  of  the  meaning  and 
destiny  of  God  s  universe. 

The  student  and  lover  of  Nature  must  also  bear 
with  him  a  tender  and  responsive  conscience  in 
order  to  get  most  out  of  her.  That  conscience 
must  be  served  by  a  good  logical  faculty.  Look 
ing  out  upon  the  sea  or  studying  tbe  heavens 
or  watching  the  ceaseless  precession  of  life  about 
him  ,  a  man  must  have  the  capacity  and  dispo 
sition  to  turn  upon  himself  and  say,  ‘  There 
fore,  there  is  my  premise  absolutely  sound 
Now,  let  me  draw  my  conclusion.  The  seed,  the 
sun,  tbe  rain,  the  growth,  the  blade,  tbe  flower, 
tbe  fruit — therefore  God.  No  other  conclusion 
possible.  Life,  beauty,  perfume,  richness — 
therefore  love  I  No  other  conclusion  possible  I’’ 

It  is  not  merely  wbat  we  see  in  God’s  world 
or  how  we  see  it,  but  what  we  do  with  it,  that 
is  of  vital  concern  to  us.  It  is  not  our  faculty 
of  perception  that  we  nerd  to  cultivate  more 
than  our  ability  and  willingness  to  apply  to  our 
hearts  and  lives  wbat  we  perceive.  Most  men 
tee  enough  of  Nature.  They  are  alive  to  her 
beauties.  They  are  sufficiently  ardent  in  their 
love  for  her.  But  wbat  they  need  is  a  devout 
imagination  that  reaches  through  and  on  towards 
God  and  a  clear,  tender  conscience  that  will  re¬ 
spond  to  the  beauty  of  the  bills  and  furling 
clouds  tbe  instant  it  touches  the  retina  of  tbe 
eye,  and  that  will  acknowledge  a  call  to  a  higher 
life  in  the  feeliigs  that  move  in  tbe  heart  be¬ 
fore  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  Nature. 

Has  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  reverent  and 
discriminating  study  of  Nature  been  wall  lodged  f 
Will  you  by  reason  of  it  feel  that  you  are  nearer 
God  as  you  stand  by  tbe  sea  or  in  the  shaded 
aisles  of  woods  or  far  up  the  mountain  side  f 
Will  you  more  quickly  recognize  the  obligations 
of  duty  as  you  hear  the  sweet,  silent  calls  of 
Nature’s  truth  t  God  grant  that  wherever  you 
are  and  whatever  you  may  see,  it  may  be  so  1 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

“The  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1897,’’ 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  document  which 
has  just  reached  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  a  re 
port  of  the  British  Consul  at  Manila,  Mr. 
Rawson  Walker,  and  as  it  was  received  at  tbe 
British  Consular  office.  May  31et,  1898,  it  is 
probably  tbe  latest  and  moat  accurate  picture  of 
commercial  conditions  in  the  Philippines  which 
has  been  presented  since  Admiral  Dewey  inten¬ 
sified  public  interest  in  that  spot. 

Consul  Walker  estimatfs  tbe  1897  imports  into 
Manila  at  SIG.COO.OOO,  of  which  about  one  half 
was  of  Spanish  origin,  tbe  imports  from  other 
countries  having  materially  fallen  off  in  1897, 
while  those  from  Spain  increased  largely.  The 
exports  from  Manila  have,  be  says,  increased  in 
the  past  year  in  several  of  the  trading  articles, 
notably  tobacco,  hemp  and  copra,  tbe  dried 
kernel  of  the  cocoanut.  tbe  value  of  which  alone 
he  estimates  at  145,000,000,  while  be  estimates 
the  sugar  crop  at  813  000,000,  and  hemp  at  814,- 
000,000.  He  makes  no  estimate  of  the  tobacco 
exports,  but  says  they  are  larger  in  1897  than  in 
former  years. 

A  PICTURE  OF  LOCAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Consul  Walker  pictures  local  trade  conditions 
in  a  way  which  will  greatly  interest  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  prefac¬ 
ing  his  statements  by  saying  that  his  informa¬ 
tion  is  mostly  obtained  from  reliable  British 
merchants,  since  the  Spanish  statistics  are  not 
obtainable  until  too  old  to  be  of  any  value.  He 
says:  “A  decidedly  bad  year  for  importers  gen 
erally  has  just  closed.  Wbat  with  the  upset  of 
business,  owing  to  the  insurrect  on  or  rebellion 
in  the  islands,  the  heavy  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver  and  consequent  drop  in  exchange,  and 
the  imposition  of  a  further  6  percent,  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  imports,  merchants  may  be  said  to 
have  bad  a  truly  rough  time  to  contend  with.’’ 

“In  printed  cambrics  during  the  year  just 
closed,  the  importation  of  English  goods  has 
shown  a  decided  decrease,  while  imports  from 
the  Peninsula  have  on  the  other  hand  shown  an 
increase.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  advantage 
the  Catalan  manufacturer  enjoys  with  protec¬ 
tive  duties,  ai  such  allows  him  to  give  a  better 
cloth  than  his  heavily  mulcted  competitors  can 
possibly  give,  and  now  that  he  has  proved  his 
ability  to  produce  as  good  and  fast  colors  as  his 
foreign  competitors,  it  is  expected  that  each 
year  will  see  an  increase  of  prints  from  Spain. 
Glasgow  manufacturers  hold  the  printed  jaconet 
trade  and  appear  to  be  able  to  keep  it.  Barce¬ 
lona  manufacturers  cannot  compete  as  they  can¬ 
not  manufacture  the  cloth  in  the  first  place,  and 
even  if  they  had  that,  they  could  not  give  the 
required  finish.  Linen  goods  are  now  almost 
things  of  the  past,  as  the  high  duties  have  put 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  consumer. 
Jute  sacks  come  from  Barcelona  in  very  large 
quantities,  as  no  other  country  can  compete, 
owing  to  the  protective  duties.  Needless  to 
mention  Germany  continues  to  hold  her  own 
against  all  comers  in  the  hardware  department, 
and  tbe  finer  prices  have  to  be  cut  the  firmer 
hold  she  gets  on  this  trade.  American  machin 
ery  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time  on  this 
market,  but  has  proved  in  tbe  main  expensive. 
Iron  forged  in  bar  rods,  etc.,  also  corrugated 
sheet  iron,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  has  not  enjoyed  the  sale  it  did  last 
year,  but, to  all  ap(.earances  demand  is  reviving, 
and  the  near  future  should  see  more  house  build¬ 
ing  in’progrces.  Since  I  transmitted  my  last 
report  the  better  English  marks  have  a  firmer 
stand  against  tbe  Continental  marks.  Carriage 
builders  again  enquire  for  qualities  trom  Bel¬ 
gium.  Enamelled  iron  goods  mset  with  a  very 
fair  demand — the  price  of  fuel  here  calls  for  a 
thin  make  of  cooking  utensil.  Small  articles 
(sundry)  all  come  from  Germany,  and  are  of 
the  very  cheapest  description  to  suit  tbe  native 
consumer’s  pocket.  Earthen  and  glassware  de 


macd  calls  for  steady  supplies  and  the  commoner 
quality  emanating  from  Germany,  and  the  better 
class  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total 
imports  of  paints  and  oils  this  year  show  a  de¬ 
crease;  well  kno^n  English  marks  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence,  o«ing  to  tbe  fact  that 
English  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  ship  such 
low  qualities  as  find  •  onsumi  tion.  Pap«r — 
cartridge,  packing  and  cigarette — come  from 
Spain,  France  and  Germany,  and  receipts  show 
an  increase  for  1897.  In  cigarette  paper,  Spain 
divides  the  honor  with  France  and  .Austria,  and 
supplies  must  of  necessity  be  steady.  The  past 
year  shows  a  large  increase  both  m  raw  and 
tinned  comestibles,  Eng  ai.d,  Gern  any  and  S;  ain 
providing  nearly  all,  the  American  prcducts  are 
too  expensive,  and  a'e  therefore  not  in  great 
demand  Wines  in  bulk  all  show  an  increase; 
but  supplies  of  beer  ha'^e  diminished  considera¬ 
bly” 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  MANILA 
HARBOR. 

Consul  Walker  also  reports  some  interesting 
facts  about  harbor  improvements  which  were 
under  way  at  Manila  when  he  wrote.  He  says: 
“I  enclose  with  this  report  a  plan  of  the  new 
harbor  works  at  this  port,  which  have  been 
under  construction  now  for  some  years.  I  am 
indebted  for  the  plan  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
superintending  engineer,  Senor  Don  Eduardo 
Lopez  Navarro.  The  works  when  completed, 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  shipping  in  general  that 
have  now  to  ride  outside  in  tbe  roadstead  or  bay, 
some  two  to  three  miles  from  Manila.  Steam¬ 
ers  drawing  Ittle  water  and  small  craft  can  enter 
tbe  River  Pasig.  Those  engaged  in  the  China 
trade,  and  running  between  Hong  Kong  and 
Manila  under  the  British  flag,  discharge  the 
bulk  of  their  cargoes  in  lighters  in  tbe  bay, 
and  then  enter  tbe  River  Pasig  to  continue  dis¬ 
charging  the  remainder.  The  same  plan  has  to 
be  carried  out  in  loading  tbe  steamers  for  Hong 
Kong,  viz  ,  a  certain  bulk  of  cargo  is  put  on 
board  in  the  river  before  mentioned,  and  then 
the  steamers  have  to  steam  outside  in  tbe  bay  to 
take  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  on  board.  Of 
course,  loading  or  unloading  in  the  bay  cannot 
go  on  during  many  days  during  the  typhoon 
season,  and  when  the  notice  of  three  balls  is 
hoisted  as  a  signal  by  the  harbor  master  that  a 
gale  is  impending,  then  tbe  veesels  have  to 
heave  up  their  anchors  and  make  a  run  across 
tbe  bay  to  Cavite,  which  is  three  miles  distant, 
where  there  is  a  naval  and  marine  dockyard,  as 
well  as  shelter.  When  the  works  are  concluded 
at  the  port  of  Manila,  there  will  be  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  room  not  only  for  men  of-war,  but  for 
all  kinds  of  mercantile  craft  seeking  to  diecharge 
their  cargoes,  or  coming  in  ballast  seeking 
freight.  The  Government  are  also  expecting 
a  floating  naval  dock  from  Europe  to  be  placed 
in  tbe  bay  at  Subic,  some  twelve  hours’  steam 
from  the  port  of  Manila.  British  engineers  have 
already  arrived  from  England  to  superintend  the 
placing  of  this  huge  floating  dock  or  poqtoon  in 
position,  (when  it  arrives  from  Glasgow,  where 
it  has  been  constructed).  When  this  work  is 
completed,  the  veesels  comprising  the  Spanish 
China  Squadron  will  bs  able  to  be  docked  and 
repaired  at  Subic,  instead  of  having  to  go  over 
to  Hong  Kong  (where  they  have  often  to  wait 
weeks  for  their  turn  to  enter  tbe  dry  docks).’’ 

Consul  Walker  closes  his  interesting  report 
with  the  following  statement:  “The  only  other 
work  or  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since 
I  wrote  my  last  report  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
‘Luneta,  ’  or  public  promenade,  which  is  tne 
fashionable  rendezvous  of  tbe  Spanish  military 
and  civil  autWities.  who  drive  in  their  car 
riages,  or  sit  down  by  the  seashore  to  bear  one 
of  the  military  bands  play,  which  take  place 
every  evening.  Several  monuments  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  who  distinguished  them  Ives  in  tbe 
military  bietory  of  Spain  are  to  de<'orate  this 
enlarged  promenade,  the  marble  having  arrived 
for  that  purpose  from  Europe,  and  when  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  improvements  now  under  progreis 
of  being  carried  out  are  completed,  tbe  Manila 
promenade  will  be  able  to  vie  with  any  at  home 
or  in  tbe  far  East  for  size,  picturesqi  eness  and 
public  convenience.’’ 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

Thb  Hopk  of  Immobtautt.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 

C.  WelldoD,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  S1.50. 

Since  tbe  monumental  work  of  Alger,  "A 
Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Life,”  with  its  bibliography  of  thousands  o^ 
titles,  the  production  of  works  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  various  branches  has  gone  on  without 
cessation.  In  re  act  on  from  tbe  blank  material¬ 
ism  or  chill  agnosticism  of  recent  times  a  new 
interest  in  the  doctrine  has  sprung  up.  amount¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  to  ardent  zeal  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  of  personal  immortality  by  scientific 
proof.  Thus,  Mrs.  Blackwell,  Hudson,  Araend 
Sabatier,  Drs.  George  Gordon  and  Newman 
Smytbe,  and  Professor  John  Piske,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  have  approached  the  subject  from  different 
sides  with  an  amount  of  courage  and  ilan  which 
deserved  to  carry  any  opposing  Manila  or  Santi¬ 
ago  of  scepticism.  If  doubt  on  such  matters 
were  defined  and  tangible,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
stitutional,  sentimental,  armed  with  disappear¬ 
ing  guns,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  most  stubborn 
disbelief  would  have  to  yield  to  the  combined 
attack  from  so  many  sources.  The  argument  for 
immortality  based  upon  conservation  and  evolu¬ 
tion  is  cogent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  adds  no  little 
to  the  presumptive  proof  of  spiritual  continuity. 
But  there  is  still  room  for  such  a  systematic 
treatise  as  Professor  Salmonds,  and  such  a 
serious,  well  wrought  essay  as  the  volume  here 
noticed. 

The  wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  author  was  requested 
by  a  prominent  and  successful  publishing  house 
to  prepare  tbe  book  now  given  to  the  public. 
The  choice  of  a  writer  is  justified  by  the  out¬ 
come.  The  style  of  tbe  work  is  admirable  for  its 
clearnees,  vigor,  elevation  and  scholarly  finish. 
Classical  allusions  and  quotations  from  a  wide 
ranj^e  of  modern  authors  enrich  tbe  pages.  Tbe 
chief  line  of  argument  is  familiar,  but  tbe 
staple  proofs  of  past  thinkers  are  freshly  and 
forcibly  expressed,  and  intelligent  reference  is 
made  to  the  newer  evidences  for  survival  and 
spiritual  progress  after  d  ath.  Successive  chap¬ 
ters  treat  of  the  nature,  history,  and  value  of 
the  belief  in  the  soul’s  immortality.  The  ezter 
nal  and  internal  evidences  for  the  belief  sre 
then  concisely  given,  and  a  final  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  Christian  amplification  or  filling 
in  of  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  "world-thought.” 

While  it  is  impoesible  in  a  work  of  tbe  size  to 
elucidate  every  point  involved  or  to  meet  every 
difficulty  encountered,  tbe  reader  will  find  no 
essential  matter  neglected  and  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  shirked.  The  author’s  mental  habit  is  logi¬ 
cal,  his  spirit  sincere  and  devout.  Many 
passages  in  the  book  are  exceedingly  suggestive. 
Thoroughly  conservative  in  ita  main  positions, 
it  neither  attempts  the  impossible  nor  speculates 
rashly  regarding  tbe  unkcowable. 

Among  many  interesting  portions  of  the  com¬ 
posite  argument,  tbe  view  taken  of  tbe  silence 
of  the  Old  Testament  touching  the  future  life, 
BO  remarkable  though  cot  unbroken,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  the 
great  stress  laid  by  Moses  and  his  successors 
upon  the  duties,  relations,  blessings  and  penal¬ 
ties  attaching  Co  the  present  life  was  of  the 
nature  of  reaction  and  protest  against  the  wholly 
disproportioned  teachings  of  tbe  Egyptian  hie¬ 
rarchy,  just  as  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  was  a  pro 
test  against  the  false  imaginations  of  the 
Brahminical  religion  as  to  the  life  beyond  death. 
In  the  Mosaic  conception  the  next  life  is,  as 
Lowell  affirms  it  to  be  by  the  very  etymology  of 
the  word,  the  nearest  life.  The  Captivity  com¬ 
pelled  a  change  of  perspective  and  emphasis. 
The  Apocrypha  furnishes  invaluable  evidence 
regarding  the  growth  of  tbe  doctrine.  Christ 
establisbed  it  upon  tbe  immovable  foundation 


of  His  personal  divine  authority,  and  by  His 
unique  teaching  concerning  the  value  of  every 
human  soul. 

A  broad  distinction  is  made  between  mere 
deathleesness  and  tbe  Life  Eternal,  which  is  in 
comparison  "as  a  life  enriched  with  the  graces, 
embellishments  and  dignities  of  culture  is  to 
the  life  of  primitive  barbarism.  It  is  the  life 
which  alone  realizes  Man’s  proper  nature.” 
The  author’s  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  position 
is  indicated  by  tbe  assertions  that  this  life  be 
gins  not  at  birth  but  at  baptism,  and  that  be 
yond  the  declaration  of  retributory  immortality 
tbe  words  of  our  Lord  cannot  justly  be  taken. 
The  Communion  of  Saints  is  held  to  include  all 
holy  souls  in  either  world  in  closest  bonds  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  intercession.  Prayers  lor 
tbe  dead  are  a  sacred  privilege.  Tbe  purgatorial 
scheme  is  sharply  rejected,  but  "Le  culte  des 
morts,”  is  said  to  need  reviving  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church,  with  a  general  observance  of  All 
Soul’s  Day.  Tbe  vital  importance  of  a  firm,  in¬ 
fluential  belief  in  the  Life  Eternal  is  empbasied 
throughout,  and  an  awful  responsibility  is  de¬ 
clared  to  belong  to  all  who  would  cut  away  this 
chief  sanction  and  support  of  the  moral  lite. 
No  one  can  read  the  book  without  mental  profit 
and  spiritual  stimulus. 

The  American  Railway.  Its  Construction, 
Development,  Management,  and  Appliances, 
by  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke,  John  Bogart, 
M.  N.  Forney,  E.  P.  Alexander,  H.  G. 
Prout.  Horace  Porter.  Theodore  Voorhees, 
Benjamin  Norton,  Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Thomas 
L.  James,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  B.  B. 
Adams,  Jr.  With  an  Introducti'n  by 
Thomas  Cooley,  Chairman  of  Inter  state 
Commerce  Commission.  With  more  than 
200  Illustrations.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  t3. 

Such  a  galaxy  of  well-known  names,  all  author¬ 
ities  on  the  subjects  treated  would  in  itself  give 
weight  and  value  to  this  volume,  and  the  fact 
tnat  the  papers  have  already  appeared  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  and  won  a  foremost  place  in  the 
literature  on  this  important  subject  has  only 
added  to  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  them  in 
this  more  permanent  form. 

The  papers  touch  upon  everything  connected 
with  railways  from  their  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction  through  their  management  and  eervice 
to  the  morejcomplicated  business  relations  and 
the  "Possibilities  of  Preventing  Strikes.” 

Mr.  Cooley  in  his  Introduction,  speaks  of  the 
intricate  problems  connected  with  inter  state  com 
merce  and  of  the  necessity  of  either  Government 
ownership  or  some  carefully  worked  out  "sys 
trm,”  that  will  bring  the  many  railroads  of  this 
vast  country  under  some  regular  method  and  rule 
that  will  force  them  to  work  with,  rather  than 
against  each  other.  Although  these  papers  are 
authoritative,  they  are  not  so  technical  as  to  be 
often  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  iotelli 
ge*t  mind,  being  popular  in  style  and  intended 
for  the  general  Magazine  reader.  Tbe  last  chap 
ter,  by  Fletcher  W’,  Hewes,  "Statistical  Railway 
Studies,”  is  accompanied  by  valuable  maps  and 
diagrams  showing  the  wonderful  increase  of 
mileage  in  tbe  Uiited  States  since  1830,  when 
the  Stephensons  built  the  locomotive  "Rocket,” 
and  we  began  to  build  our  railways.  The  many 
illustrations  are  from  photographs,  or  by  such 
artists  as  A.  B.  Frost,  Walter  Shirlaw,  J.  H. 
Twachtman,.  Herbert  Denman,  Bitler,  Sands, 
Blum  and  Woodward,  so  they  are  varied  in  style 
and  subject  and  add  greatly  to  tbe  attractiveness 
of  the  volume  and  there  are  a’so  many  interest 
ing  diagrams. 

The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew.  By  Francis  Wil 
son  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
«1  25. 

Many  authors  are  remembered  only  by  their 
writings,  while  others,  like  the  subject  of  this 
little  volume,  are  quite  as  well  known  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  charm  of  personality,  which  makes  tbe  read¬ 
ing  public  alwajs  glad  to  learn  more  about  them 
and  their  daily  lives,  and  in  this  case  the  interest 
it  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  writing  of  his 


friend,  the  author  unconsciously  reveals  little 
glimpses  of  his  own  attractive  personality.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  statement  that  "There  were 
many  Eugece  Fields,”  and  that  be  was  like  tbe 
Apostle,  "all  things  to  all  men  and  much  to 
many,”  Mr.  Wilson  proceeds  to  bring  before  us 
the  man  he  knew  who  "had  little  or  nothing 
morose  about  him,  little  or  nothing  that  was  not 
of  the  brightest,  sunniest  character.”  "with  a 
facility  for  turning  a  proposition  from  grave  to 
gay  and  from  ^ay  to  grave  as  unusual  as  it  was 
diverting.”  "An  inveterate  joker,  but  one 
whole  jokes  had  the  rare  quality  of  endearing 
him  all  the  more  to  those  upon  vtbom  they  were 
practised.”  "He  declared  that  tbe  man  who 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  laugh  was  as  inju 
dicious  as  he  who  denied  himself  a  proper 
amount  of  fresh  air;”  that  "no  misfortune  was 
ever  made  the  lighter  by  grief,”  or  "tbe  heavier 
by  laughter,”  and  }et  as  we  all  know,  he  bad 
the  power  of  a  true  poet  to  touch  the  tenderest 
chords,  and  could  bring  tears  even  from  manly 
eyes. 

One  of  his  endearing  traits  was  bis  love  for  ani¬ 
mals,  and  for  children.  His  brother  eays  that 
"the  first  lines  of  verse  Eugene  ever  wrote  were 
inspired  by  tbe  family  dog.”  Every  child  found 
in  him  a  sympathetic  friend  who  would  take 
any  amount  of  pains  to  amuse  and  entertain 
him  and  the  tender  and  delightful  relations  with 
his  own  children  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Wilson  dwells  on  his  friend’s  passion  for 
books  and  reading  and  thinks  the  public  hardly 
recognizes  tbe  high  literary  value  of  some  of  his 
work,  and  that  "  for  the  lover  of  books  and  of 
what  they  contain,  ”  tbe  one  which  will  live  long 
eat  and  hold  tbe  highest  place  is  tbe  "Love 
Affaire  of  a  Bibliomaniac.”  Whether  this 
prophecy  prove  true  or  not,  it  is  interesting  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  beloved  children’s  poet  as 
be  is  apt  to  be  considered  from  another  point  of 
view  and  his  many  admirers  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Wilson  for  this  tribute  of  hie  affectionate 
admiration. 

Two  Parables.  By  Cbaries  R.  Brown,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Gocgregati'  nal  Church,  Uak- 
land,  California.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $I  25. 

The  ten  sermons  printed  in  this  little  volume 
were  neither  written  nor  preached  consecutively, 
but  being  on  the  same  general  subject  are  here  col¬ 
lected  by  tbe  author  and  dedicated  "To  my  first 
and  best  teacher  in  those  plain  truths  we  live 
by— My  Mother.”  The  first  four  di^courses  are 
on  tbe  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves.  The  opening  one,  "Who  is  my  neigh¬ 
bor?”  being  the  key  to  all  the  others.  Tbe 
last  six  are  on  tbe  parable  cf  tbe  prodigal  son. 
The  author  confesses  to  a  desire  to  use  only 
familiar,  well  known  texts,  and  to  draw  simple 
lessons  from  them,  and  he  has  succeeded.  His 
style  is  easy  and  pleasant  and  the  sermons  are 
of  the  direct  and  helpful  kind  that  are  sure  to 
do  good,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  are  in¬ 
spired  by  a  profound  faith  in  God’s  power  to 
help  sinful  men  and  women  if  they  will  but 
turn  to  him. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

One  of  the  really  fine  novels  of  the  day  is 
Maurice  Hewlett’s  The  Forest  Lovers',  a  true 
"romance”  in  the  high  sense  of  a  tale  cf  fancy 
founded  on  possible  fact.  Tbe  atmosphere  of 
the  book  is  surcharged  with  romance,  and  the 
forest  of  "Morgraunt”  is  as  wonderful  as  the 
"wood”  of  the  Arthurian  tales,  or  the  Nibelun- 
gen  lied.  One  does  not  stop  to  ask  where,  nor 
when ;  nor  is  be  told  in  the  story,  there  being 
but  one  reference,  wholly  incidental,  to  Maxi¬ 
milian  Second.  H  was  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  "wood  maiTOLs”  and  herds  of  deer  lived 
t'ge-tber  and  the  Aero  is  a  knight  combining  the 
qualities  of  Baysd  and  Seigfried  in  a  delightful 
way.  The  heroim  also  is  a  composite  creature, 
by  birth  a  countess  and  by  ad,  ption  a  witch- 
child  of  the  forest,  the  object  of  an  Abbot’a 
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care  and  a  mock’s  intrigue  The  development 
of  this  wild  creature  into  a  splendid  womanhood 
is  wholly  in  the  (oreet,  by  adventures  such  as 
the  wildest  times  only  could  furnish ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  hero  progresses  in  the  same  free, 
out  of  doors  way.  The  style  is  composite  also, 
quaint  and  epigrammatic,  ancient  in  the  main, 
modern  in  scintillating  spots.  The  creation  is 
a  new  world  of  romance  in  which  modern  ideas 
ficd  singular  counterparts.  There  are  episodes 
of  wonderful  power;  “Spiridion”  in  hie  ruined 
castle,  searching  for  a  Gcd  to  whom  he  may 
commend  his  soul,  is  a  parable  for  the  agncstics 
to  study.  Out  of  the  weary  wilderness  of  draw¬ 
ing-room  fiction,  to  come  into  this  enchanted 
forest  is  to  be  born  again,  with  a  zest  for  life 
and  freshness,  truth  and  nature.  (New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.) 

It  is  sufficient  to  announce  that  a  story  is 
written  by  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  illus 
trated  by  Charles  Dana  Qibson  to  ensure  its 
popularity,  and  therefore  The  King's  Jackal 
will  be  widely  read.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  a 
story  for  these  hot  days,  too,  bright,  amusing 
and  improbable.  When  once  begun  you  do  not 
wish  to  lay  it  down  until  you  reach  the  last 
page,  and  when  you  have  finished,  you  wonder 
why  you  were  so  interested.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Tangier  where  the  exiled  Sovereign  of  a 
little  island  kingdom,  a  low,  disreputable  char¬ 
acter  without  a  single  redeeming  trait,  has 
drawn  around  him  a  small  and  very  varied 
group  of  followers ;  the  lowest  continental  adven 
turers,  a  devoted  priest  and  patriot,  who  wins 
for  the  cause  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  a 
young  and  rich  American  girl ;  a  cousin  of  the 
King  who  follows  so  blindly  the  lead  of  his  royal 
relative  that  he  is  called  the  “King’s  Jackal,’’ 
but  who  possesses  the  redeeming  qualities  that 
bis  chief  lacks;  and  last  but  not  least  the  enter¬ 
prising  American  reporter  who  is  the  knight 
errant  of  the  story,  and  succeeds  in  unraveling 
the  tangled  ekein,  in  punishing  the  wicked  and 
retvarding  the  virtuous  in  truly  approved  man 
ner.  There  is  cleverness  in  the  story  as  in  every 
thing  that  Mr.  Davis  writes,  and  the  very 
absurdity  of  it  all  makes  it  amusing,  but  it  is 
not  the  best  that  th  s  author  can  do,  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  dramatic  account  of  Lieuten 
ant  Hobson’s  release  and  reception  by  our  troops 
before  Santiago,  from  the  same  hand,  which 
appeared  in  The  Herald  a  short  time  sinc^,  we 
are  impressed  anew  with  the  fact  that  truth  is 
often  not  only  stranger  but  more  interesting  than 
fiction.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
$1.25  ) 

The  New  Citizenship,  or  “Christian  Charac¬ 
ter  in  its  Biblical  Ideals,  Sources  and  Rela- 
tiors, ’’  by  Samuel  Zare  Batten,  that  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  $G00  by  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  under  the  John  C.  Green 
Income  Fund,  is  a  highly  elaborated  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
new  life  as  expressed  in  the  theology  of  Calvin 
and  the  Catechism,  and  contains  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  most  profound  themes,  treated  very 
formally  and  exhaustively,  under  titles  that  are 
more  or  less  poetic.  The  reader  is  taken  quite 
by  surprise  when  under  “Whence and  Whither,’’ 
he  finds  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  old 
theories  of  life  in  contrast  with  the  Christian 
ideal.  This  is  the  introduction,  and  the  first 
chapter  on  “Visions  and  Ideals’’  is  formally 
treated  undrr  the  capitalized  headings,  “The 
Neceiis  ty  of  Right  Ideals, ’’  “The  Ideals  that 
are  to  be  Cherished,’’  “The  Transforming  Power 
of  a  Right  Ideal.’’  Under  these  h»ads  the  sub 
ject-matter  is  arranged  with  care  and  fulness 
that  leaves  nothirg  to  be  said.  Bo  for  three 
hundred  pages  the  treatise  continues,  elaborating 
old  ideas,  collating  them,  quoting  allusions  to 
them,  giving  illustrations  and  enforcing  their 
conclusions  It  is  a  work  of  learning,  piety, 
reading,  and  thought.  But  the  effect  on  the 
der  is  that  of  looking  over  a  case  of  shells 


or  other  classified  specimens  in  which  arracge 
ment  and  collocation  have  much  more  to  do 
than  creation.  As  a  Sunday  school  book,  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  suffer  from  over  use.  And  if  it 
were  condensed  into  one  third  of  ihe  space  and 
arranged  in  a  less  ponderously  formal  style,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
able  to  read  it.  There  should  be  more  Inven¬ 
tion  and  less  Method.  (Philadelphia.  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  90  cents. ) 

The  old-fashioned  country  doctor  is  the  hero 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  last  tale  in  verse,  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Doe  Sifers,  which  appeared  first  in 
the  Century  Magazine  and  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  an  attractive  little  volume  with  many 
charming  illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea,  and 
bound  in  a  sage  green  cover,  decoratfd  by  a 
sketch  of  the  doctor  in  bis  gig,  driving  along  a 
country  road.  This  suggests  many  a  well  known 
form  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with 
country  ways,  for  as  Mr.  Riley  says  in  hie  open¬ 
ing  lines : 

*•  Ef  you  don’t  know  Doc  Sifers,  I’ll  Jest  argy  here  and 
now. 

You’ve  bln  a  mighty  little  while  about  here  anyhow  i 

‘Cause  Doc  he’s  rid  these  roads  and  woods— er  swum 
’em  now  and  then— 

And  practised  In  this  neighborhood  since  haln’t  no 
tellln’  when.” 

The  homely  dialect  in  which  the  story  is  told  is 
well  adapted  to  the  simple  character  of  the  man 
and  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and 
practised,  and  probably  none  of  our  writers  are 
more  closely  in  sympathy  with  village  life  than 
Mr.  Riley.  There  are  little  touches  o^  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos  all  the  way  through  that  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  reader’s  heart  and 
make  him  follow  the  lines  with  interest  to  the 
very  last  word.  (New  York,  The  Century  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50.) 

Will  Carleton’s  Farm  Ballads  have  been  popu¬ 
lar  from  the  moment  of  their  first  appearance  in 
book  form  in  1873  through  repeated  editions 
until  the  present  day  when  their  many  admirers 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  a  “new  edition  from 
new  plates,  in  a  cheerful  red  binding  with  an 
appropriate  farm  landscape  on  the  front  cover 
The  homeliness  of  the  ballads  is  what  has  won 
them  so  many  friends;  like  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Mr.  Carleton  loves  the  simple  life  of  ths  country 
and  describes  it  as  only  one  who  has  been  a  coun 
try  boy  can.  The  simple  inscription,  “To  My 
Mother,’’  shows  that  his  inspiration  comes  from 
those  early  days.  His  dialect  however,  is  very 
different  from  Mr.  Riley’s,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  authors  have  not  come  from  the  same 
region,  which  makes  their  work  all  the  more 
individual  and  interesting.  The  last  of  the  mis 
cellaneous  poems  printed  with  the  “Farm 
Ballads,’’  entitled,  “Mending  the  Old  Flag,’’ 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  these  days  when  in 
our  war  with  Spain  the  last  tinge  of  bitterness 
between  North  and  South  is  disappearing.  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.25.) 

Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell’s  The  Rock  of  the 
Lion  is  a  charming  book  for  boys  and  girls. 
Ihe  hero  is  a  midshipman  in  the  Continental 
Navy,  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  imprudence  in 
going  off  on  a  fishing  excursion.  He  is  on 
parole,  and  hie  adventures  take  him  to  England, 
and  France,  and  to  Gibraltar  during  the  seige 
of  1779  1753.  Admiral  Kempenfelt  of  the  ill- 
fated  “Royal  George,’’  and  Paul  Jones  figure  in 
the  story  They  are  both  delightfully  described 
and  as  for  the  hero,  he  is  much  too  manly  a  boy 
not  to  be  altogether  lovable  in  spite  of  his 
pranks  and  self-conceit.  The  famous  siege  is 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  like 
the  loyal  Yankee  middy  compelled  to  admire 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  to  rejoice  that  we 
are  akin  to  those  brave  and  hardy  Englishmen 
(Harpers’  and  Biothere,  Nev  York.  1898.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Ministerial  Directory,  wb>ch  has  been 
compiled  and  recently  issued  by  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Directory  Company,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  is 
sure  to  prove  of  value  to  a  portion  of  the  public, 
though  of  course  it  is  not  intended  or  likely  to 
supercede  the  Minutes  of  the  two  denomination^ 
and  from  the  General  Catalogues,  of  which  it  is 
chiefiy,  but  not  wholly,  made  up.  It  contains  a 
brief,  up-to  date,  bistor>  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Northern  and  Houtbern  Presbyterian  Churches, 
(and  there  are  8,300  of  them,)  together  with  such 
notice  of  the  work  of  the  two  bodies,  missionary 
and  educational,  as  is  of  current  interest.  The 
entire  compilation  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  intelligence  and  care,  and  the  volume — 
which  is  for  size  and  form  very  like  one  of  Dr. 
C.  S.  Robinson’s  hymn  books — is  well  worth 
the  price  asked  for  it. 

The  Homiletic  Review  has  to  this  day,  and 
its  latest  August  number,  maintained  the  spirit 
infused  into  its  pages  by  its  first  editor,  the  late 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sherwood.  A  well  experienced  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Review  editor,  be  came  to  his  own — 
that  is  to  say — The  Homiletic — somewhat  late  in 
life,  but  with  undiminished  powers  and  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  enthusiasm  that  defied  years.  Our 
only  criticism  of  his  work  and  that  which  has 
been  done  on  hie  lines,  for  now  these  dozen  years 
or  so,  is  that  it  has  been  too  helpful.  Our 
preachers,  like  the  children  of  well  to  do  Ameri¬ 
can  families,  are  in  danger  of  being  surfeited 
with  helps — too  many  good  things.  They  should 
be  left  a  little  more  to  (heir  individual  devices. 
Were  a  vigorous  comparison  it  stituted,  we  doubt 
if  the  pulpit  of  to  day  wquid  hold  its  own  for 
sheer  effectiveness,  with  that  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  Where«s,  in  apparent  resources, 
the  advantage  is  all  on  ihe  side  of  the  former,  as 
equipped  with  helps  innumerable  and  unique. 
Of  all  these.  The  Homiletic  Review  is  among 
the  brightest  and  beet  I 

The  Bookman,  which  is  always  entertaining 
and  full  of  literary  informat  on,  gives  in  its 
current  number  an  interesting  account  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  and  ter  pleaeant  home  near  the 
village  of  Aldbury,  with  pictuies  of  her  and  of 
it;  and  also  gives  the  information  which  readers 
of  “The  Fcrest  Lovers’’  have  been  wiihing  for 
in  regard  to  its  author,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
who  is  not  quite  a  rew  writr,  having  publiebed 
hie  first  books  in  1895,  but  has  now  gained  a 
sudden  prominence  by  the  success  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  story.  A  new  book  will  soon  fol  ow.  en¬ 
titled,  “Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd,’’  which 
is  said  to  be  a  blend  of  pastoral,  fairy  tale  and 
masque.  The  “Literary  Map  of  the  United 
States,’’  by  Paul  Wietach,  in  this  same  maga 
zine,  is  interesting  for  young  writer*",  who  may 
well  feel,  as  they  look  over  ihe  immense  tracts 
of  unclaimed  country,  that  there  is  ample  field 
for  all  their  literary  efforts. 

The  last  Scribner's  has  another  of  Mr.  Ken 
reth  Grahame’s  delightful  stories  of  childhood 
most  charmingly  illustrated  by  Waller  Appleton 
Clark,  From  a  young  man  who  can  do  such 
work,  we  can  expect  much  pleasure  as  the  years 
go  on.  Some  of  Mr.  Kerry  McCarter’s  color 
illustratiors  of  E.  S.  Martin’s  Phi  Btta  Kappa 
poem,  delivered  at  Harvard  College,  are  also  very 
pleasing,  although  there  is  an  effort  after  some¬ 
thing  new  and  striking  which  mars  onecr  two  of 
them. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Outlook  says  that  the  first  English  Labor 
Church  was  begun  in  1891,  in  Manchester,  by  a 
Unitarian  minister — the  Rev  John  Trevor.  His 
endeavor  was,  and  perhaps  yet  is,  to  eliminate 
commercialism  as  the  chief  factor  of  the  labrr 
problem  and  put  a  higher  sentiment  in  its  place ; 
in  short  make  labor’s  amelioration  altogether  a 
religious  movement — a  scheme  not  eo  entirely 
new,  perhaps,  as  at  first  blush  it  would  seem  to 
be.  We  quote : 

“The  Labor  Church,  ”  be  declared,  “originated 
with  the  conviction  that  the  real  Qod  was  more 
at  work  in  the  labor  movement  than  in  the  his 
toric  Churches ;  and  that  the  highest  service  of 
God  and  man  was  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  our  great  social  awakening.’’  “We  be¬ 
lieve,’’  writes  another  Labor  Church  worker, 
“that  the  abolition  of  irresponsible  private 
monopoly  in  land  and  capital,  together  with  the 
gradual  rebuilding  of  national  life  on  principlee 
of  national  righteousnees,  is  the  work  of  Qod  in 
our  time,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  most 
truly  religious  business  men  could  be  about, 
whether  they  believe  in  Qod  or  not.’’  Mr 
Trevor’s  initial  experiment  was  rapidly  followed 
by  others  and  there  are  now  about  fifteen 
churches,  mostly  in  the  great  industrial  centres. 
The  following  principles  were  indoreed  at  the 
first  annuil  conference,  and  have  been  since  re¬ 
tained  as  the  basis  of  Labor  Church  work : 

1.  That  the  Labor  Movement  is  a  religious 
movement. 

2.  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  Movement  is 
not  a  class  religion,  but  unites  members  of  all 
classes  in  working  for  the  abolition  of  commer¬ 
cial  alavery. 

3.  That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  Movement  is 
not  sectarian  nor  dogmatic,  but  a  free  religion, 
leaving  each  man  free  to  deve  op  his  own  rela 
tions  with  the  Power  that  brought  him  into 
bein^ 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  be  real¬ 
ized  only  eo  far  as  men  learn  both  the  economic 
and  moral  laws  of  Qod,  and  heartily  endeavor  to 
obey  them. 

5.  That  the  development  of  personal  character 
and  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  are 
both  essential  to  man's  emancipation  from  moral 
and  social  bondage. 

The  word  “Labor,”  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
used  in  any  sectional  or  class  sense.  It  is  rather 
the  recognition  of  the  sacrednesaof  all  true  work 
— laborare  ett  orare— and  finds  its  expression  in 
the  words  of  Mazzini,  “Let  labor  be  the  basis  of 
civil  society.  ” 


The  Church  Economist  awards  its  prise  on 
“How  to  Qet  People  to  Go  to  Church  in  the 
Summer”  to  the  the  Rev.  James  D.  Pbelpe. 
pastor  of  Plymouth  M.  E.  Church,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  His  points  are  these: 

1.  Resolve  to  do  it  by  the  help  of  God. 

2.  Consult  with  your  official  brethren,  and  get 
them  interested  in  the  matter. 

3.  Arrange  an  attractive  programme  of  themes 
for  morning  and  evening  services,  and  strictly 
adhere  to  your  published  plan. 

4.  Preach  thirty  minutes  in  the  morning  and 
twenty  minutes  in  the  evening. 

5.  Preach  without  notes,  committing  to  mem¬ 
ory  your  outline. 

6.  Preach  practical,  spiritual  sermons,  illus¬ 
trating  and  emphasizing  scriptural  trutha 

7.  Stick  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  you 
have  believed  the  longest  and  know  the  beet. 

8.  Preach  new  sermons,  from  the  text  down. 

9.  Do  not  tell  many  stories,  but  illustrate  by 
supposing  a  case,  as  Je«us  did. 

10.  Preach  to  the  children  in  every  sermon. 

11.  Be  sprightly,  earnest  and  conversational  in 
your  style.  Talk  with  the  audience. 

12.  Make  pastoral  calls.  Make  them  short, 
cheerful,  and  make  much  of  the  children. 

13.  Learn  the  names  of  your  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  children,  and  take  great  pains 
to  recognize  them  everywhere. 

14.  Send  out  occasionally  a  pastoral  letter,  and 
mail  with  a  two  cent  stamp. 

15.  Have  much  soul  stirring  music.  Have  a 
leader  for  your  choir. 

16.  See  to  it  that  every  stranger  is  welcome, 
and  invited  to  come  again.  Take  a  hand  in  this 
work  yourself. 


17.  Make  the  beet  men  of  your  church,  both 
old  and  young,  ushers. 

18.  Make  announcement  of  >ervices  and  themes 
in  tbe  newspapers,  but  let  another’s  lips  do  all 
the  praising.  Do  not  add  any  hcsorary  titles  to 
your  name  in  church  notices;  plain  John  Smith, 
pastor,  is  sufficient 

19.  Have  a  modern  seston.  who  will  keen  the 
church  clean,  attractive,  and  well  ventilated. 

20.  Recognize  the  family  and  social  life  of  the 
community,  and  urge  the  ladiea  of  the  church 
to  do  much  parish  calling. 

21.  Don’t  scold,  don't  gossip,  don  t  exhort, 
avoid  cant ;  reason,  make  appeals,  present  Christ, 
and  always  do  your  beet,  asking  the  Master  to 
aid  you. 


The  Independent  commends  the  course  of  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Council,  who  has 
spoken  out  on  a  matter  that  needs  attention  and 
amendment: 

President  Guggenheimer,  of  the  New  York 
Council,  has  made  himself  famous  by  a  speech 
in  support  of  an  ordinance  against  profane  and 
vile  expressions  in  public  places.  His  declara 
tion  that  decent  people  need  to  be  protected 
from  tbe  language  of  indecent  people  commanded 
the  moet  hearty  general  aseent.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  make  people  either  religious  or  sober 
by  act  of  Parliament;  but  it  is,  nerertbelrse. 
necessary  to  have  laws  against  profanity  and 
obscenity,  and  to  enforce  them  on  the  streets 
Ordinances  cannot  compel  a  man  to  love  hie 
family;  but  it  is  their  province  to  restrain  him 
from  abusing  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtless  profanity;  but  it  is  not  the  Iras 
shocking  benuse  it  comes  from  accustomed  lips. 
Too  often  it  is  encouraged  by  listeners  who  show 
themselves  amused,  rather  than  disgusted. 
Some  of  our  best  periodicals  are  also  guilty  of 
countenancing  the  vice  in  their  dialect  stories. 
Expressions  which  would  be  tolerated  in  no 
decent  drawing-room  are  spread  upon  the  ri^ee 
of  our  most  reputable  monthlies,  and  one  writer 
asks  to  be  forgiven  for  not  quoting  from  his  hero 
more  of  a  worse  sort.  The  habit  of  profanity  is 
said  to  be  increasing;  it  must  be,  if  our  best 
magazines  are  no  longer  kept  free  from  it. 


Tbe  Christian  Intelligencer  gives  the  popular 
report  as  it  comes  to  it  from  worthy  sources : 

If  the  facts  have  been  in  any  degree  perverted 
in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  they  can  be 
easily  correc'ed  by  the  chief  actors.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  delivers  a  week  day  evening 
lecture.  After  it  these  present  are  at  liberty  to 
ask  questions.  The  question  was  put  to  Dr. 
Abbot,  “Do  you  believe  in  miracles  T”  The 
answer  was,  “Yes,  Ido.”  The  succeeding  ques¬ 
tion  was,  “Will  you  give  us  an  example  of  what 
you  rearard  as  a  miracle?”  Tbs  instant  reply 
was:  “Therecent  victories  of  our  fleets  at  Manila 
and  at  Santiago,  resulting  in  tbe  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleets,  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of 
only  one  man  killed  and  less  than  twenty 
wounded.  If  such  victories  had  been  recorded 
in  tbe  history  of  tbe  Jews  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  miracles,  as  interpositions  of  Qod  to 
defend  His  people,  ani  they  would  have  been 
rejected  to-day  by  those  who  do  not  relieve  in 
miracles,  as  improbable  and  impossible,  and  as 
pure  inventions.”  Tbe  popular  report  also  is 
that  Dr.  Abbot  expressly  declared  bis  belief  that 
these  victories  at  so  small  a  coe^  were  provi¬ 
dential.  He  was  certainly  right,  and  the  mass 
of  men  who  believe  in  tbe  Only  Living  and  True 
God  will  agree  with  him.  He  might  have  said 
that  Wellhausen,  whose  tfasoriee  are  at  the  base 
of  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  higher  criticism, 
would  have  rejected  the  report  of  such  victories 
as  gross  exaggerations,  pure  inventions,  evi 
dences  of  the  predominance  of  tbe  human  ele 
ment  in  tbe  Scriptures  and  entirely  unworthy  of 
belief.  Qod  has  recorded  Himself  as  a  shield 
and  buckler  in  the  day  of  battle  to  those  who 
trust  in  Him.  He  has  performed  His  engage 
ment  in  regard  to  the  godly  men  who  command 
our  fleets  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  Tbe  victories 
were  miracles,  that  is,  wonderful  works  of  Qod. 
We  must  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  these  are 
defeats,  punishments  of  the  Roman  Church,  as 
much  as  of  tbe  Government  of  Spain.  The 
Papal  Church,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Span¬ 
ish  ignorance,  viciousnees  and  cruelty  ia  receiv 
ing  rebukes  not  equalled  since  the  Reformation. 
That  body  has  bad  full,  virtually  exclusive  re¬ 
ligious  sway  in  Spain,  Cuba  and  Manila.  The 

5 resent  condition  of  the  people  is  the  result. 

fo  man  can  imagine  such  a  result  as  possible 
where  Protestant  Christian  churches  are  influen¬ 
tial. 


The  Commonwealth.  our'Baptist  contemporary 
of  Philade’pfaia,  saya: 

The  reports  coccerning  tbe  poor  quality  of 
Cuban  manhood  as  shown  in  tbe  battle  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  have  brought  the  remark  to  thrice  ten  thou- 
Sind  lips,  “The  Cubans  are  not  worth  fighting* 
for  ”  First,  we  had  better  be  sure  of  tbe  facts. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fallibilty  going  round  the- 
hills  of  Santiago  with  pencil  and  note-book  in 
hand.  Soap  shots  with  a  camera  are  much  truer 
than  snap  opinions  fallen  without  knowledge  and 
reflection.  But  admit  that  tbe  Cuban  insurgents 
are  mostly  worthless.  It  is  not  for  tbe  people 
as  we  n  w  see  them  that  we  are  battling.  It  i» 
for  tbe  Cubans  that  are  yet  to  be.  What  are 
tbe  possibilities  of  the  race  ?  What  is  tbe  Queen 
of  the  Antilles  capable  of  becoming  ?  What  of 
the  next  generation  or  the  next  century  f  The 
fact  that  the  people  are  either  by  nature  or  bad 
government  and  centuries  of  wrong,  become  poor 
specimens  of  manhood,  should  awaken  the  gen¬ 
erous  heart  to  sacrifice  on  their  behalf.  We- 
should  remember  our  Lord’s  sacrifice  for  men. 
He  loves  them  not  because  of  what  they  are. 
Often  the  poorest  and  moet  sinful  are  chosen  be¬ 
fore  the  highest  and  finest.  He  loves  and 
redeems  men  that  they  might  be  made  holy  and- 
noble.  Augustine  describes  Christ  as  loving  the 
church  in  her  foulness  in  order  that  be  might 
make  her  fair.  The  church  that  is  to  be,  the 
church  in  her  coming  beauty  and  heavenly 
whiteness,  was  tbe  moving  thought  in  hie  mind 
when  he  gave  himself  in  sacrifice  to  bring  her 
out  of  bondage  and  sin.  We  should  not  look 
upon  Cuba  and  her  people  as  they  appear  to  ue 
now,  but  with  prophetic  eye  and  hope  read  tho 
story  of  the  coming  years  when  liberty,  right 
eousness  and  prosperity  shall  reign  in  that  fair 
isle  f 


The  Jewish  Messenger  says  that  a  resolute- 
effort  to  promote  Sabbath  observance  is  beiog 
made  in  London,  headed  by  Sir  Samuel  Montagu 
and  Chief  Rabbi  Adler.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  that  is  meant— but  the  example 
ia  edifying  to  Christians,  involving  as  it  does 
the  cutting  down  of  ordinary  business  to  five 
days  of  the  week : 

A  meeting  was  held  for  tbe  toilers  and 
“sweaters”  of  tbe  East  End,  and  addresses  wero 
made  urging  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
while  the  non  workers  were  told  not  to  attend 
theatre  or  smoke  cigars.  We  fear  that  it  is  be 
ginning  at  the  wrons  end— to  exhort  the  East 
End  employees  first.  It  might  be  more  effective- 
to  urge  the  West  End  element  and  the  employers 
to  set  tbe  example.  We  can  hardly  expect  the 
wage  earner  to  martyrize  himself  and  become 
an  object  of  charity — it  is  not  at  their  door  that 
the  sin  lies.  It  is  indeed  depressing,  as  the 
Jewish  Chronicle  writes,  to  record  that  only  five- 
replies  were  received  to  tbe  five  hundred  appeals 
sent  to  employers.  There  sporadic  efforts  to  en¬ 
sure  Sabbath  observance  are  not  to  be  discour 
aged,  althoush  they  fail  of  any  practical  results 
save  to  show  the  tremendous  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  before  tbe  Sabbath  bride  can  be 
we'comed  in  reality  as  well  as  invoked  in  melody 
in  tbe  syragogue.  Tbe  economic  factor  ia  tbo 
disturbing  element,  but  with  proper  educational 
influences  even  that  can  be  somewhat  overcome. 
Judaism  and  the  economic  factor  have  alwajs 
been  in  opposition,  and  our  fathers  did  not  mind 
a  little  sacrifice  for  their  religion’s  sake. 


The  A frico  American  Presbyterian  prints  the- 
following  interrogatory :  “If  an  elder  or  deacon 
quit  attending  the  services  of  the  church  or  ses¬ 
sional  meetings  of  the  church,  when  notified, 
for  tbe  space  of  6  or  8  months,  without  giving 
any  reason  for  so  doing,  and  use  his  influence 
to  keep  others  away,  and  send  his  children  to  the 
Sabbath-school  of  another  denomination,  what 
relation  does  he  hold  in  regard  to  his  office  T”^ 
To  this  it  makes  judicious  answer: 

Such  conduct  does  not  impair  his  official 
standing  no  long  as  the  session  permits  him  to 
continue  to  act  in  this  manner.  But  a  session 
fails  of  its  duty  when  such  disloyal  and  sinful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  an  elder  or  deacon  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Any  officer  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
guilty  of  conduct  as  is  indicate  by  our  ques¬ 
tioner  should  be  disciplined,  and,  if  necesury, 
suspended  from  the  privileges  of  the  church 
until  he  turns  from  the  evil  of  his  way. 


Aujuat  4,  1898. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INIERN&TIONAL  LESSON. 

Thx  Tkn  Tribkb. 

8ITNDAT.  AUGUST  14,  ISM. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

The  Shcnammitb’b  Son. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  story  of  Elijah’s 
life,  as  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  does  not 
stand  in  its  proper  historic  setting.  There  was 
no  special  reason  why  it  should  do  so,  as  it  was 
given  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  spiritual,  not 
historic,  truth.  Very  naturally,  the  purpose 
being  the  same,  we  tind  the  same  thing  occurring 
in  the  account  of  Elisha’s  prophetic  activity. 
Elisha,  as  we  know,  lived  from  the  reign  of 
Abab  to  that  of  Joash,  a  period  of  not  less  than 
sixty  years.  It  is  hardly  poeeible  that  his  entire 
prophetic  work  was  crowded  into  the  twelve 
years  of  Jeboram’a  reign,  especially  as  be  must 
at  that  time  have  been  very  young.  (Assuming 
that  Elisha  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  than  twenty- four  when 
Jehoram  came  to  the  throne. )  The  etory  of  bis 
work  is  given  in  the  chapters  which  occur 
between  the  accession  of  Jehoram  and  the  revo 
lution  under  Jehu,  by  which  Jehoram  lost  his 
life  (2  Kings  ii.-viii. ),  and  it  is  given  with  a 
marked  indifference  to  chronological  order  (com¬ 
pare  2  Kings  iv.  23  with  24,  etc. ).  But  we  may 
observe  that  after  chapter  iii.  *‘tbe  king”  is 
never  mentioned  by  name,  while  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  seem  clearly  to  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  of  Jehoram.  For  example,  the  intro 
duction  to  the  present  lesson  shows  (verse  13)  a 
degree  of  confidence  exietina:  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  which  we  do  not  find  in  Jeho- 
ram’s  reign  (compare  chap.  iii.  14),  but  which 
the  circumstances  of  Jehu’s  accession  render 
highly  probable  (chap.  ix.  1-3,  x.  15  28). 
Every  incident  of  Naaman’s  healing  (which  we 
shall  study  for  our  next  lesson)  points  to  the 
reign  not  only  of  Hazael  in  Syria  (which  began 
just  before  Jeboram’s  murder),  but  of  Jehoahaz 
in  Israel.  Hazael  was  not  on  such  terms  with 
Jehu  as  are  indicated  in  chap.  v.  5  7,  while  the 
weak  character  and  feeble  reign  of  Jehoahaz 
would  account  both  for  the  assurance  of  the 
Syrian  king  in  sending  Naaman  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (verse  5),  and  for  the  terror  of  that  king 
on  receiving  his  message  (verse  6).  Again,  the 
siege  of  Dothan,  which  forme  the  subject  of  our 
lesson  two  weeks  hence,  would  seem  to  have 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Jehu.  (Compare 
chap  X.  32,  33,  with  chap.  vi.  8,  and  observe  the 
relation  between  king  and  prophet,  verse  21. ) 
Still  further,  the  siege  of  Samaria  was  ap¬ 
parently  conducted  by  Benhadad  HI.,  the  eon  of 
Hazael,  not  Benhadsd  II.,  the  master  of  Hazael, 
and  against  not  Jehoram,  but  Joash.  (Com¬ 
pare  chap.  vi.  23,  24,  xiii.  22,  24,  25. )  Joash 
could  very  properly  be  called  the  son  (grand¬ 
son)  of  a  murderer — Jehu,  who  far  exceeded  bis 
commifflion.  (Chap.  vi.  32,  compare  Hoeea  i  4.) 

This  chronology  of  Elisha’s  various  deeds  im¬ 
plies  no  .inaccuracy  in  the  Scriptural  narrative. 
On  the  contrary,  it  throws  a  wonderfully  illu¬ 
minating  light  upon  it,  being  remarkably  sup¬ 
ported  by  what  the  monuments  teach  us  of  the 
relations  of  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Israel  during 
this  period.  Most  interesting  is  it  to  observe 
that  this  chronology  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
order  of  events  given  to  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1- 
Kings  xix.  17).  Hazael  and  Jehu  having  over¬ 
thrown  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Syria  and 
Israel,  and  thus  far  prepared  the  way,  the  spir¬ 
itual  work  of  Elisha  follows, 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Kings  iv.  25  37.  No  parallel  passage. 

Golden  Text.— Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord  and  He  shall  sustain  thee.— Psa.  Iv.  22. 

The  story  of  the  Shunammite’s  son  is  one  of 


peculiar  interest,  from  the  ligln  it  throws  upon 
the  home  life  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  for 
the  cheering  assurance  we  gain  from  it  of  the 
heart-piety  that  still  existed  in  the  nation.  It 
is  also  interesting  for  the  view  it  gives  of 
Elisha’s  character.  We  see  him  here  a  genial, 
social  man,  delighting  in  friendship  and  in 
womanly  sympathy,  tactful,  affectionate,  grate¬ 
ful  ;  a  complete  outward  contrast  to  his  master 
and  "father”  Elijah,  the  very  intensity  of  whose 
nature  forbade  that  frank  self  revelation  which 
we  constantly  find  in  Elisha. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  whole  account  is 
not  included  in  the  lesson.  The  teacher  should 
not  omit  at  least  a  review  of  its  earlier  verses, 
for  which  we  give  a  few  brief  suggestions. 

Shunem,  the  scene  of  the  etory,  was  probably 
on  the  line  of  circuit  which  included  the  various 
prophetic  centres.  It  is  identified  with  the 
modern  village  Bolam.  on  the  elope  of  Little 
Hermor,  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jezreel. 

The  great  woman  was  so  called,  (vs.  8)  not 
only  because  she  was  wealthy  (compare  1  Sam. 
XXV.  2;  2  Sam.  xix.  32),  but  also  because  she 
was  a  woman  of  character  and  infiuence  Ob¬ 
serve  how  her  husband  approves  her  plans 
(verses  9,  10)  and  trusts  her  judgment  (verses 
23,  24). 

The  "little  chamber”  was  "on  the  roof,”  and 
was  accessible  by  an  outer  as  well  as  an  inner 
stair,  making  the  guest  perfectly  independent  in 
bis  actions.  The  "stbol”  was  a  couch  or  divan, 
an  article  of  luxurious  comfort.  Neither  it  nor 
the  table  was  commonly  used  in  sleeping-rooms; 
this  room  was  prepared  to  be  the  prophet’s  study 
as  well  as  bis  bed-chamber.  The  gracefulness 
of  this  woman's  hospitality  affords  a  beautiful 
lesson. 

Gebazi,  (vs.  12)  though  so  different  in  char¬ 
acter,  held  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
Elisha  that  the  latter  had  held  with  regard  to 
Elijah.  He  was  evidently  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  or  he  would  not  have  been  talking 
to  the  king  in  the  manner  described  in  chapter 
viii.  4. 

Verses  13,  14  are  a  parenthesis,  relating  what 
happened  before  the  Sbunammite  had  been  called 
in.  Elisha  was  too  courteous  to  address  her,  in 
her  presence,  through  a  third  person.  He  bad 
first  sent  her  a  message  by  Gebazi,  and  when  he 
found  that  she  bad  no  such  want  as  had  at  first 
occurred  to  him  he  sends  for  her  that  he  may 
personally  speak  to  her,  of  something  too  near 
her  heart,  and  too  sacred,  to  be  made  the  sub 
ject  of  a  meeeage. 

Verse  24  must  not  be  understood  that  she 
was  riding  on  the  ass  behind  the  servant.  He 
was  running  by  her  aide,  urging  on  the  beaet, 
after  the  manner  still  seen  in  the  East,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

We  now  begin  (vs.  25)  the  closer  examination 
of  the  lesson  proper.  Elisha  was  seventeen  miles 
away,  at  Carmel,  which  was  probably  one  of  the 
prophetic  centres.  (It  would  appear  from  verse 
23,  that  the  Sbunammite  family  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  there  at  stated  times  for  worship 
or  instruction. )  The  journey  thither  from  Jez« 
reel  at  that  hot  season  (harvest,  verse  18),  would 
usually  require  between  five  and  six  hours.  We 
know  that  at  this  time  it  was  made  with  all 
possible  speed  (verse  24).  As  the  child  died  at 
noon,  the  mother  may  have  arrived  by  five  o’cock 
or  earlier.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it 
bMre  upon  a  very  perplexing  question  ( in  verse 
29).  Elisha  saw  her  as  she  drew  near  across  the 
plain,  and  exclaimed,  "There  is  the  (not  that) 
Sbunammite  1”  in  evident  surprise. 

He  knew  her  too  well  to  believe  that  she  was 
coming  on  a  trivial  errand,  and  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  no  reason  why  he  should  think  she  had  come 
at  that  time  for  a  religious  purpose.  His  sym* 
pathetic  heart  at  once  forboded  evil,  and  be 
dispatched  his  servant  in  all  baste  to  make  in¬ 
quiry.  Her  reply.  Peace  (the  same  she  bad 
made  to  her  husband,  verse  23),  was  a  mere 


salutation,  not  an  affirmative  answer.  In  both 
cases  it  meant  "Ask  me  nothing.”  She  knew 
her  husband  would  trust  her ;  to  Gehaxi  she  had 
no  wish  to  explain. 

The  manner  of  her  supplication  (vs.  27)  is 
practiced  even  now  in  the  Elaat,  as  it  was  in 
our  Lord’s  time  (compare  Matt  xviii.  29; 
Mark  v.  22,  23,  etc.),  and  we  remember  one 
most  solemn  occasion,  when  its  language  of  en¬ 
treaty  was  translated  into  that  of  worship  (Matt, 
xxviii.  9).  It  was  the  spontaneous  token  of 
this  woman’s  grief  and  of  her  confidence.  She 
bad  long  since  learned  to  love  and  trust  Elisha, 
but  now  she  hopes,  perhaps  she  knows  not  what, 
from  his  power.  The  prophet  understood  it, 
though  Gehaxi,  with  his  coarser  nature,  did  not 
Elisha  knew  that  a  sore  sorrow  had  come  to  her, 
though  its  character  had  not  been  revealed  to 
him.  Not  that  matters  of  this  private  nature 
were  usually  revealed  to  prophets,  nor  always 
matters  of  more  public  import  (2  Sam.  vii.  3-5) ; 
but  in  his  deep  sympathy  and  longing  to  aid  he 
almost  wondered  that  a  special  revelation  had 
not  been  made  to  him,  in  behalf  of  a  family  to 
whom  he  was  so  closely  bound. 

The  woman’s  question  (vs.  28)  is  not  a  re¬ 
proach;  it  is  simply  the  Oriental  manner  of 
speech.  Her  grief  and  her  faith  both  speak. 
Faith  rests  upon  the  promise  made  long  years 
before,  though  its  very  fulfilment  has  brought 
such  grief. 

What  follows  is  difficult  to  understand  in 
detail,  (vs.  29)  though  the  general  purport  of 
the  teaching  is  not  hard  to  see.  Elisha’s  com¬ 
mand  to  Gehaxi  is  by  many  understood  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  he  fancied  that  his  prophetic  power, 
symbolized  by  the  staff,  could  be  delegated  to 
Gehaxi,  a  view  in  which  be  speedily  found  him¬ 
self  mistaken.  It  would  seem  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  view,  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  woman  had  just  come  off  a  long  and 
forced  journey  on  a  very  hot  afternoon ;  that  her 
beast,  if  not  herself,  would  be  incapable  of  an 
immediate  return.  To  send  Gehaxi  on  in  ad¬ 
vance,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  would  very 
greatly  comfort  the  heart  of  the  mother,  which 
was  but  a  woman’s  heart  after  all,  and  which 
with  all  her  strength  of  character  must  have 
been  eorely  tried  by  the  neceesary  delay.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  Elisha  could,  and 
in  fact  did,  delegate  his  power.  We  know  that 
in  that  climate,  at  that  eeason,  decay  would  soon 
set  in  if  the  child  were  indeed  dead,  as  the  text 
seems  to  state.  What  was  the  precise  result 
of  the  miseion  we  cannot  say.  There  was  evi¬ 
dently  reason  for  haste.  Gehazi  was  not  to 
pause  for  the  long  and  ceremonious  salutations, 
which  in  the  leisurely  Elast  were,  and  are,  a 
matter  of  time  (Compare  Luke  x.  4). 

Verse  30  has  been  commonly  thought  to  show 
that  the  prophet  would  not  himself  have  gone 
but  for  the  woman’s  importunity.  An  explana¬ 
tion  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  both 
would  be  that  he  would  have  persuaded  her  to 
rest  in  Carmel  until  morning,  while  he  followed 
Gebazi  to  finish  hie  work,  but  that  she  insisted 
on  "not  leaving  him.”  After  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  period  of  rest,  therefore,  they  would  set  off 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  lighted  by  the  harvest 
moon,  she  going  forward  on  her  aas,  and  he 
"following  her”  close  behind. 

They  were  perhaps  drawing  near  to  Shunen, 
about  midnight,  when  they  were  met  by  Gebazi, 
returning  with  the  intelligence  which  deemed 
surprising  to  him,  that  the  child  had  not  awaked 
at  the  touch  of  the  staff.  Perhaps  he  imagined 
that  there  was  some  magical  property  in  the 
staff ;  but  this  seems  unlikely.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  prophets,  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  doubt¬ 
less  of  piety.  He  had  the  fault  of  covetousness, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  he  was  not  in 
other  respects  on  a  par  with  other  members  of 
his  order.  He  bad  a  right  to  expect  some  result 
from  bis  errand,  which  he  had  faithfully  carried 
out;  he  was  only  mistaken  as  to  its  nature. 
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Thera  era  manj  pointe  of  reaemblaDce  between 
the  account  in  yenes  32  36,  and  that  in  1  Kings 
zvii.  19  23.  Doubtless  Elisba  had  heard  of 
that  occurranoe  from  Elijah,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  merely  imitated  him 
here.  He  used  the  same  means,  because  they 
were  the  proper  means :  prayer  first,  the  appeal 
of  faith  to  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  and  then 
the  use  of  the  beat  means  known.  It  is  often 
insisted  that  the  restoration  of  the  Shunam mite’s 
child  was  accomplished  with  more  of  difBculty 
than  that  of  the  widow's  son,  as  if  Elisha’s 
miracle-working  power  were  less  than  that  of 
Elijah.  This,  however,  (^oes  not  appear,  nor  in 
fact  is  it  stat^  in  the  Elijah  story  ^at  the  boy 
waa  actually  dead  (1  Ki.  zvii.  17).  Elijah 
stretched  himself  upon  the  child  three  times, 
Elisha  only  twice,  though  with  an  interval  of 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  feeling.  Neither  of  the  two  prophets, 
in  fact,  had  any  miracle  working  power ;  the 
miracle  was  wrought  of  God.  On  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  advanced,  or  at  least  suggested,  by  many 
conservative  scholars,  that  neither  child  was 
dead,  but  only  in  a  trance,  we  may  observe  that 
in  that  case,  the  suspended  animation  of  the 
Shunamite’s  child  having  lasted  for  twelve  hours, 
the  process  of  reanimation  might  have  been  slower 
and  more  difficult.  The  miracle  remains  in  either 
case ;  no  means  known  to  the  science  of  that  day 
would  have  sufficed  to  restore  such  a  case  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation. 

It  is  interesting,  though  it  throws  no  real 
light  on  the  subject,  to  observe  that  a  Talmudist 
(referring  to  the  law  of  Numbers  ziz.  11)  asks 
here,  “Did  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  render 
him  unclean  ?  Answer:  A  corpse  makes  unclean, 
not  a  living  body,’’  with  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  this  child  was  not  dead.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  Talmudist,  whose  literalizing  ten¬ 
dencies  were  always  likely  to  blind  his  scholar 
ship,  that  we  would  go  for  the  best  interprets 
tion  of  the  tezt. 

The  spiritual  lessons  are  many  and  beautiful. 
An  obvious  one,  that  goodness  is  the  true  source 
of  power,  is  taught  by  the  whole  history  of 
prophecy,  though  it  comes  out  here  in  more 
than  one  phase  with  peculiar  beauty.  There  is 
no  weakness  in  goodness,  though  boys,  and 
sometimes  girls,  are  apt  to  think  so.  Goodness 
is  a  virile,  a  potent  thing,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  is  modest,  and  not  self-assertive. 

Another  beautiful  lesson  is  the  necessity  of 
the  pergonal  touch  in  all  work  for  others.  The 
prophet  may  send  forward  his  staff,  but  the 
child  will  not  awake  till  he  himself  comes  close, 
heart  to  heart,  eye  to  eye,  lip  to  lip.  So  our 
contributions,  our  far  off  charitie?,  have  their 
effect,  but  it  is  only  he  “who  gives  himself 
with  his  alms’’  who  w  ll  experience  the  blessed¬ 
ness  cf  awaking  the  dead  soul  to  life. 

But  the  highest  teaching  of  tbe  story,  and  cne 
which  would  he  sufficient  to  explain  its  place 
in  tbe  Bible,  is  found  in  the  history  which  it 
gives  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  saved  soul 
—the  way  by  which  he  leads  hie  own.  First  one 
learns  to  be  content,  even  under  limitations; 
pleased  with  all  that  pleases  God.  “I  dwell 
among  mine  own  people,’’  in  the  place  where 
God's  providence  has  placed  her  Then  comes 
tbe  test  and  tbe  reward  of  faith — the  promise  of 
a  son,  and  the  deep  joy  of  possession.  But 
through  this  very  joy  comes  the  supreme  test ; 
and  then,  faith  strengthened  and  made  perfect 
by  trial  receives  its  exceeding  great  reward  :  tbe 
child  more  precious  than  ever,  because  twice 
tbe  gift  of  God.  So  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
are  proved  true  (Pea.  xzv.  10. ) 


Lawn  parties,  where  practicable,  are  prefera¬ 
ble  to  picnics,  for  the  Sunday-school.  We  have 
before  advocated  them  from  some  striking  and 
successful  examples.  A  new  one  is  the  enter-^ 
tainment  just  given  by  Mias  Jennie  T.  TownIe>, 
to  the  Cedar  Avenue  Sunday  school,  at  her  home 
in  Elm  street,  Montclair.  The  charm  of  such 
a  gathering  is  its  ease  and  simplicity.  Mothers 
and  very  little  children  can  attend  without  dis¬ 
comfort  or  fatigue.  Simple  games,  various 
diversions  under  deft  and  kindly  guidance, 
ample  sociability  and  abundant  refreshments, 
make  a  time  which  every  one  enjojra  and  most 
happily  remembers. 
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Exalt  Christ. 

Aug.  8,  None  other  name.  Acts  4:  1-12. 

9.  King  of  Glory.  Ps.  84 :  1-10. 

10.  King  of  Kings.  Rev.  10 :  1U18. 

11.  Head  of  the  church.  Eph.  1 : 15..83. 

18.  Exalted  by  God.  Acts  4  :  89-38. 

13.  Worthy  of  exaltation .  Rev.  5 ;  6-14. 

14.  Topio-Exalt  Christ.  Matt.  21 .  1-11. 

The  period  of  Christ’s  greatest  exaltation  on 
earth  was  also  tbe  time  of  the  Christian’s  great- 
;  eet  exultatian.  Never  before  or  since  have 
God’s  children  so  thoroughly  realized  that  the 
joy  of  tbe  Lord  is  their  strength.  “In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  nothing  is  more  remarka¬ 
ble  than  its  spread.  It  challenges  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  demands  an  explanation”  “Good 
tidings  of  great  yog  to  all  people’’  waa  the  key 
note  of  tbe  Bethlehem  Song  at  our  Saviour’s 
birth.  One  potent  cause  of  the  rapid  spread 
and  increasing  power  of  the  early  Church  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  banished  sorrow  with 
joy.  It  dispelled  darkness  with  light  Love 
conquered  hate.  Enemies  were  transformed  into 
brethren.  Its  heralds  exalted  Christ  by  exult¬ 
ing  in  Christ.  Chaos  gave  way  to  cosmos  as 
Boon  as  men  believed,  lived,  and  proclaimed  the 
inspiring  doctrine  that  “all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  ’  ’  To 
death  they  were  able  to  say,  “Where  is  thy 
sting?’’  and  to  the  grave,  “Where  is  thy  vic¬ 
tory  ?’’  when  “to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord.’’  It  was  but  tbe 
transfer  from  tbe  Father’s  earthly  bouse  to  his 
heavenly  home.  In  either  case  or  place  they 
“were  ever  with  tbe  Lord.’’  They  did  not  fear 
those  who  could  only  kill  the  body,  since  they 
served  him  who  saved  and  sanctified  the  soul. 
“They  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.’’ 
They  ^‘rejoiced  in  tribulation  because  it 
wrought  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hops.’’  They  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods  since  they  knew  that  tbe 
life  is  more  than  meat,  and  tbe  body  than 
raiment.’’  They  were  joyful  even  hilarious 
givers,  for  thus  their  substance  became  God’s 
servant.  That  soul  has  reached  a  lofty  height 
which  accompanies  generosity  with  geniality, 
and  which  welcomes  tbe  opportunity  as  privi 
lege,  instead  of  dreading  it  as  privation.  Being 
in  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  they  were  new  crea 
turee,  old  things  were  passed  away,  behold  they 
were  become  new.  Justified  by  faith,  they  had 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  them  there  was  no  condemnation,  because 
they  walked  cot  after  the  fieeh,  but  after  the 
Spirit.  With  joyous  anticipations  they  worked, 
watched,  and  waited  for  Him  who  was  to  come 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation. 
Freed  from  thraldom  to  things  they  had  become 
children  of  God,  and  hence  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance, 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
cot  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  them.  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  therefore  them  also  that 
slept  in  Him,  shall  God  bring  with  Him.  They 
had*borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  they  should 
also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  On  this 
earth,  tears  flowed,  in  heaven  they  were  to  be 
wiped  away  by  God.  The  fierce  fires  of  perse 
S'Jtion  put  these  truths  to  the  te^t  of  experience. 
The  very  men  who  had  commanded  others  every¬ 
where  and  always  to  rejoice,  themselves  rejoiced 
in  spite  of  scourging,  bonds,  fagots,  and  flame. 
Tbe  doctrine  which  had  supplied  joy,  peace, 
purity,  and  power  in  life,  failed  them  not  in 
the  hour  of  death.  Godliness  was  therefore 
profitable  in  ail  things  having  promise  of  tie 
life  which  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
In  a  period  as  cruel,  rotten,  riotous,  and  lust¬ 
ful  as  that  of  Nero,  it  took  a  faith,  which  could 
shake  old  convictions,  as  well  as  shape  new 
ones,  to  be  able  to  say,  “Let  every  soul  be  sub¬ 


ject  unto  the  higher  powers:  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God ;  and  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.’’  Even  then,  God  had  not 
abdicated  his  throne.  In  spite  of  the  evil  in 
the  world,  Paul  believed  that  God  was  ruler. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  sublime  thought  that 
the  God  he  served  controlled  men  and  nations. 
To  Gentile  and  Jew  these  truths  were  as  decid¬ 
edly,  as  they  were  freshly,  sew.  Watts  put  this 
rousing,  ringing,  joyous  faith  into  the  hymn. 

Come  we  who  love  the  Lord, 

And  let  onr  joys  be  known : 

Join  In  a  eong  ot  sweet  accord. 

And  thnssarronnd  the  throne." 

Rarely,  if  ever,  did  the  grand  old  saint  and 
singer  voice  a  truth  more  needed  for  the  present 
hour  than  in  the  couplet, 

“  Were  marching  through  Immanuel’s  ground 
To  fairer  worlds  on  high." 

One  reason  why  the  Christian  can  and  ought 
to  rejoice  is  that  God  lives  and  reigns,  and 
loves.  To  the  world  of  to-day,  too  many  Chris¬ 
tians  seem  compelled  by  fear,  rather  than  im- 
pelled  by  love.  They  give  the  impression  of 
being  restrained,  rather  than  constrained.  They 
seem  driven  to  heaven  by  the  fear  of  hell,  rather 
than  drawn  to  it  by  the  love  of  God. 

I  know  well  that  “Joy  is  a  Duty,’’  but  life  is 
never  divine  till  “Duty  is  a  Joy. ’’  Let  one  of 
Pierce’s  Chalk  Talks  at  Nashville  clinch  the 
whole  matter  by  reaching  the  heart  through  tbe 
eye. 

Jesus 

Owns 

You. 

“Read  the  initials.  Understand  that  fact, 
and  you  have  the  secret  of  the  Christian’s  joy.’’ 

The  verb  that  Christ  uses,  John  xii.  32,  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Paul,  Philippians  ii.  9. 
“And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up.  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.’’  “Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name.’’  In  tbe  one  passage  it  is 
translated  *  lifted  up.”  in  the  other  “exalted. ’’ 
the  only  difference  being  that  Paul  intensifies 
his  verb  by  the  use  of  the  pteroeiti'>n  “huper. ’’ 
This  is  rendered  by  the  word  “highly.”  To  lift 
up  is  to  exalt.  Nothing  which  was  ever  done 
to  or  for  Christ  did  so  much  to  exalt  him  as  his 
crucifixion.  His  life,  teachings,  works,  aroused 
curiosity ;  his  crucifixion  begot  conviction.  It 
was  a  slight  elevation  of  body,  it  was  an  incom¬ 
parable  revelation  of  being.  No  other  event  did 
ro  much  to  convince  the  world  that  He  is  Son 
of  God,  Saviour  of  Men,  their  Teacher,  Friend, 
Guide,  and  Exemplar,  as  that  which  most  of  all 
fills  us  with  horror.  Christ  saw  this  deeper 
meaning  of  the  ghastly  scene.  Tbe  uplifting  of 
the  body  on  tbe  Cross  was  but  a  type  of  that 
mightier,  loftier,  further  reaching  exaltation 
which  was  accomplished  by  it  before  tbe  eyes 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  world.  Paul  voiced  the 
truth  in  let  Cor.  x.  23,  24.  “We  preach  Christ 
crucified,  unto  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto 
Gentiles  foolishness;  but  unto  them  that  are 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  tbe  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ”  His  pro¬ 
found  conviction  and  clear  vision  led  him  to 
exclaim  in  ecstasy.  Gal.  vi.  14,  “But  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  crow  of  our 
Lord  JescB  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  cruci¬ 
fied  unto  me.  and  I  unto  the  world.”  Christ 
was  crucified  by  tbe  world,  Paul  was  crucified  to 
it.  Tbe  world  bad  no  power  over  him,  because 
Christ  had  off  power  over  him.  Among  his  peo¬ 
ple  he  knew  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  Christ  can  never  be  exalted  by  Chris¬ 
tians  until  they  have  been  lifted  above  the 
world.  Exaltation  of  Christ  means  humiliation 
of  self. 

“Dying  with  Jesas,  by  death  reckoned  mine; 
Living  with  Jesns  a  new  life  divine ; 

Looking  to  Jeans  ’till  glory  doth  shine. 

Moment  by  moment,  O  Lord,  I  am  thine. 

Moment  by  moment  I’m  kept  in  his  love ; 
Moment  by  moment  I’ve  life  from  above; 
Looking  to  Jeens  till  glory  doth  shine : 

Moment  by  moment  O  Lord,  I  am  thine. 
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Children’s  Department 


LIVING. 

“  Hmr  to  make  lives  worth  living?” 

The  qnestloc  haunts  us  every  day: 

It  colors  the  first  blush  of  su  ?rlse. 

It  deepens  the  twilight’s  last  ray. 

Thera  Is  nothing  that  brings  ns  a  drearier  pain 
Than  the  thought  “We  have  lived,  we  are  living  In 
vain.” 

We  need,  each  and  all,  to  be  needed. 

To  feel  we  have  something  to  give 
Toward  soothing  the  moan  of  earth's  hunger; 

And  we  know  that  then  only  we  live 
When  wc  feed  one  another  as  we  have  been  fed 
From  the  hand  that  gives  body  and  spirit  their  bread. 

Our  lives  they  are  well  worth  the  living. 

When  we  lose  our  small  selves  In  the  whole. 

And  feel  the  strong  surges  of  being 
Throb  through  u«,  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

Kternity  bears  up  each  honest  endeavor; 

The  life  lost  for  iove  is  life  saved  and  forever. 

—Lucy  Laroom. 


JOY’S  “LEADINttS.” 

“This  is  the  way  grandfather  hnishes  his  let¬ 
ter,  mother  Listen,  it  is  so  like  him  : 

“  'My  own  Joy,  in  place  of  a  birthday  gift  I 
send  yon  a  check  for  $2.  Spend  it  for  whatever 
will  give  you  the  most  lasting  happiness.’ 

“I  can  think  of  a  dozen  ways,  any  one  of 
which  would  give  me  happiness;  the  question 
ie,  which  will  be  the  most  lasting.’’ 

The  face  that  turned  from  the  window  to  the 
big  sofa,  was  a  very  pleasing  one  in  spite  of 
the  thoughtful  wrinkle  above  the  ejes  just  now. 
“You  see,  mother,’’  she  went  on,  answering  the 
look  in  her  mother's  eyes,  “I  need  a  new  dress 
dreadfully,  but  that  would  not  be  ‘lasting,  be- 
aide  1  think  that  grandfather  meant  mors  than 
he  said  He  is  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with 
me,  and  wants  me  to  find  a  deeper  meaning  inj 
his  words  How  shall  1  be  able  to  decide,  ifi 
wonder.  ’  ’ 

“Suppose  you  do  not  try  to  decide  yet,  dear. 
Try  good,  old  Miss  Bennett’s  plan,  and ‘Poller 
your  leadins.  ’  You  may  have  some  ‘leadings,’ 
if  you  wait  awhile.  And  Joy,  I  want  you  to 
read  over  often,  the  words  that  you  wrote  New 
Year’s  Day,  at  the  head  of  your  Journal.  ‘The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  me,  ’  There  ie  help 
for  almost  all  puzzling  questions,  in  that  sen- 
tsnce,  dear.’’ 

Joy  Morris  was  an  only  child,  and  since  ten 
years  of  age,  she  had  been  her  invalid  mother’s 
constant  companion. 

Some  of  their  mutual  friends  said  that  this 
was  why  Joy,  although  an  only  chi'd,  had  had 
no  time  t3  become  selSsb ;  while  others  declared 
that  “  no  girl  who  had  so  delightful  a  companion 
and  friend  in  her  mother,  could  be  disagreeable 
if  she  tried  ’  ’ 

But  Dr.  Morris  went  deeper  and  s’ruck  a  truer 
ehcwd,  when  he  said  “Joy  has  learned  early, 
one  of  the  hard  lessocs  of  life.  ‘Wherein  her 
lot  is  caet,  therewith  to  be  content.’  ’’ 

The  Doctor  was  in  very  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  took  all  his  young  daughter’s 
careful  planning  to  make  the  modest  sum  given 
her  for  expenses,  cover  all  the  bills.  But  with 
her  mother's  helpful  suggestions  she  succeeded, 
and  as  Jennie,  the  cook,  who  had  been  with 
them  five  years,  and  was  a  privileged  character, 
said,  “Miss  Joy  do  be  a  master  hand  for  makin’ 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.’’ 

Often  the  way  she  accomplished  this,  was  by 
doing  without  some  of  the  little  girlish  acces¬ 
sories  of  her  own  toilet,  which  e>  delight  a  girl’s 
heart  and  which  are  not  extravagances.  For 
the  past  year,  Joy  had  been  attending  the  High 
School.  The  Doctor's  sister  had  come  to  make 
her  hmne  with  them,  so  that  her  young  niece 
might  have  less  rare,  ani  be  enabled  to  give 
more  time  to  her  studies 

Joy  was  fond  of  study,  although  she  had  never 
before  attended  public  school,  but  had  recited 
to  her  mother.  She^had  speedily  become  a 


favorite  in  her  classes  for  she  was  gentle  and 
obliging  and  could  enjoy  fun  as  heartily  as  any 
healthy  girl  should. 

That  her  dresses  were  plainer  and  her  hats  less 
pretentious  than  those  of  the  other  girls  troub  ed 
her  not  at  all.  She  was  simply  a  healthy,  happy 
girl  of  sixteen  with  a  well  balanced  head  and 
heart.  The  only  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  school  life,  was  Ethel  Summers,  who  was 
just  h'r  age,  but  in  every  way  a  contrast  to  Joy. 
She  bad  heard  all  about  her  before  she  had  been 
in  school  a  week. 

“She  is  horrid,  simply  horrid  I’’  Allie  Dale, 
Joy’s  seat  mate,  had  told  her.  “Oh  yea,  she  is 
handsome,  but  she  carries  herself  as  if  she 
owned  the  town,  and  she  dees  not  even  try  to 
be  agreeable.  The  teachers  do  not  like  her  any 
better  than  ae  girls  do,  for  all  she  is  smarted 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Brains  ars  not  everything. 
Her  father  was  rich,  and  Ethel  had  just  what 
she  wanted:  a  maid  of  her  own,  actually,  and  a 
seamstress,  think  of  that  I  Then  his  bank 
failed,  and  they  had  to  leave  their  elegant 
home,  and  move  out  somewhere  in  the  suburbs 
and  give  up  their  carriage,  and  everything. 
Ethel  had  to  leave  the  Seminary  and  start  in 
the  High  School.  All  she  has  left  is  her 
pride:  that  had  a  fall,  but  it  did  not  break. 
Nona  of  us  like  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  ’’ 
ycB,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall,’’  said  Joy 
quicFW.  “It  must  be  pl'a»nt  to  be  so  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  I%ave  always  been  so  plain.  Think  how 
hard  to  ha^  all  one’s  wishes  gratified  since  one 
could  remember,  and  then  to  have  suddenly  to 
give  it  all  ijm;  and  lead  a  different  life,  and  do 
without  li^uries  that  had  become  almost  neces- 
siti^^^^ 

xJS^lnever  thought  of  that,’’  said  Alice,  “but 
May  way  she  could  be  a  little  loss  (rtezing. 
r^he  will  not  be  friends  with  you,  so  don’t  waste 
your  time  beirg  nice  to  her.’’ 

Joy  was  much  interested  in  all  this,  and  feund 
herself  thinking  often,  of  the  proud,  lonely  girl, 
who  mot  all  advances  with  a  haughty  reserve, 
that  could  only  win  dislike. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Ethel  was  to 
have  a  rival  in  her  classes.  She  no  longer  stood 
first  always,  for  Joy  was  quite  as  apt  to  excel. 
She  became  even  more  reserved  as  time  went 
by,  and  Joy  found  that  she  had  set  herself  a 
harder  task  than  she  realized,  when  she  had 
said  to  her  mother,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  “I  shall  make  her  like  me  this  year, 
mother.  She  la  so  alone,  and  I  am  sure  she  ie 
unhappy.  She  cannot  seem  to  forgive  me  for 
shiring  her  honors,  so  it  will  b3  all  the  harder, 
but  1  am  going  to  do  my  bsst. ’’ 

The  last  term  of  the  school  year  had  begun, 
and  the  class  was  exercised  over  the  important 
question  of  who  should  have  the  Valedictory. 
There  were  two  boys  and  five  girls  in  the  gradu 
ating  dies,  but  none  of  them  equalled  Joy  and 
Ethel  in  scholarship;  so  the  choice  must  lie  be 
tween  these  two. 

Ethel  passed  a  little  group  of  girls  in  the  hall, 
one  morning  eariy  in  maren.  An  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  was  going  on,  and  from  the  silence  which 
fell  upon  them  when  she  appeared,  she  felt  sure 
that  they  were  talking  of  Joy’s  chances  for  the 
Valedictory.  She  felt  very  miserable  and  alone, 
as  she  went  on  into  the  dressing  room. 

Joy  had  just  taken  off  her  wraps,  and  as  she 
went  into  the  class-room,  she  glanced  back  to 
say  brightly,  “Good  morning,  Ethel.  Have  you 
worked  out  the  test  problems  in  geometry  f  1 
was  very  nearly  discouraged  last  night,  but  I 
got  up  at  six  this  morning  to  work  at  them, 
and  I  am  certain  1  have  them  right.’’ 

“They  are  hard,’’  said  Ethel,  stiffly,  “but  I 
have  them  all.’’  She  did  not  add  that  she  was 
quite  sure  three  out  of  the  five  were  wrong. 
She  felt  angry  with  the  girls,  and  bitter  towards 
Joy,  whose  chances  were  increasing,  as  her  own 
grew  lees. 

As  Joy  passed  out,  a  paper  slipped  from  her 


book  to  the  floor.  Ethel  picked  it  up,  and  saw 
at  a  glance  the  coveted  problems,  with  their 
answers. 

In  a  moment  she  had  transferred  Joy’s  paper 
to  her  own  book,  and  held  hers  in  her  hand. 

“Is  this  yours  T’’  she  said,  touching  Joy’s 
arm. 

“Yes,  oh,  thank  you,  Ethel,  I  am  so  glad  you 
found  it,’’  said  Joy,  and  as  she  pasuvd  into  the 
room,  she  was  even  more  glad  to  think  that 
Ethel  had  been  the  onp  to  find  the  paper.  ^ 

Her  heart  grew  warm.  “If  she  would  only  let 
me  be  kind  to  her,’’  she  thought.  “She  needs 
a  friend."  Meanwhile,  Ethel  with  a  careless, 
“Oh,  that’s  all  right,"  passed  to  her  seat. 

Joy  was  disappointed  and  not  a  little  puzzled 
an  hour  later  to  find  that  three  of  her  problems 
were  wrong  while  Ethel  was  the  only  one  in  the 
class  to  have  them  all  correct 

“Ido  not  understand  it  mother,"  said  Joy 
that  night. 

“The  answers  Mies  Prsecott  gave  us  were  just 
ae  I  remembered  them  on  my  paper,  but  I  must 
have  been  mistaken;  I  must  be  more  careful." 

Ethel  was  spending  a  very  unhappy  evening. 
She  had  been  unhappy  ever  since  she  had  taken 
Joy’s  problems;  but  a  new  trouble  had  crowded 
this  from  her  mind.  She  must  leave  school. 
Her  father  had  told  her— told  her  in  a  few  clear 
sentences,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  many  words: 

“Ethel,  1  received  notice  to-day  that  ae  the 
High  School  was  so  crowded,  those  pupils  living 
outside  the  ci  y  limits,  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  tuition  fee.  If  you  attend  until  July,  it  will 
cist  me  125.  I  do  not  see  how  I  c.in  spare  the 
money.  Beside  you  really  know  as  much  almost, 
HI  if  you  went  these  last  four  months  I  am 
sorry  to  disappoint  you.  but  1  trust  you  will  be 
Eensible  about  the  matter;"  and  then  he  had 
g  ne  back  to  his  ledger,  and  Ethel  had  gone 
elowly  up  to  her  room,  thinking  herself  the  most 
miserable  of  girls. 

“And  after  all,"  she  said  bitterly,  “who  will 
care  ?  The  whole  class  will  be  glad  1  am  gone, 
so  that  Joy  can  have  the  Valedictory." 

And  then  Joy’s  sweet  and  gentle  face  came 
to  her  mind.  “She  is  the  only  one  who  has 
tried  to  be  friends  with  me,"  fhe  thought.  “I 
would  like  to  hav  i  had  them  love  me — yes,  I 
would,  in  spite  of  the  way  I  have  treated  them. 

I  have  missed  being  loved  all  my  life.  If  mother 
had  only  lived  it  would  have  been  different.  But 
father  has  always  been  too  busy  to  notice  me 
much.  Allie  told  me  once  that  Joy  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  I  wooder  if  that  ie  why  she  ie  eo  kind  and 
gentle.  She  has  something  about  her  that 
B>'<eme  to  make  people  like  her.  It  is  not  her 
looks,  fur  she  ie  almost  plain.  How  can  I  give 
up  going  ?  I  have  worked  so  hard  for  two  whole 
years,  to  stand  first  in  the  class,  and  I  did  until 
Joy  came.  If  I  could  only,  only  get  the  money 
somehow.  ’’ ' 

The  next  day  all  the  girls  knew  that  Ethel  was 
going  to  stop  school :  and  even  those  who  had 
liked  her  least,  felt  sorry  for  her,  when  they  saw 
the  spiritless  and  dejected  way  she  psEsed  in  and 
out  of  her  classes. 

Joy  and  Mies  Prescott  often  walked  home  to¬ 
gether,  for  they  lived  but  a  short  distance  apart 
As  the  Principal  parted  from  her  thit  evening, 
she  said : 

“Joy,  as  Ethel  cannot  be  with  us,  you  will  be 
Valedictorian.  You  must  begin  thinking  about 
it  for  these  last  weeks  will  pass  quickly.  I 
know  the  class  will  be  pleased  that  you  have 
gained  it,  and  I  am  glad  for  you.  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  sorry  for  Ethel,  for  this  has  been  a  great 
disappointment  to  her,  and  she  has  studied 
hard.  I  think  you  have  understood  Ethel  better 
than  the  other  girls,  and  I  can  trust  you  with 
the  reason  for  her  leaving  school.  It  is  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  tuition  fee,  and  this 
makes  it  harder  for  her  to  bear  I  wish  yon 
would  go  and  see  her,  Joy,  to  that  she  will  know 
we  miss  her." 

That  evening  Joy  spent  a  long  hour  in  her 
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own  room  slone,  and  another  hour  alone  with 
her  mother,  in  earnest  talk.  As  she  kissed  her 
good  night,  she  said,  “Tea,  mother  dear,  I  have 
wait  d,  as  you  advised  me,  and  I  have  found 
‘my  leadings’  ” 

The  next  Monday  morning,  the  girls  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  mystified  to  see  Ethel  in  her  old  place. 
She  had  evidently  given  the  teachers  a  satiafac 
tory  eulanation,  acd  coon  everything  was  mov¬ 
ing  onus  usual.  . 

Ethel  had  had  but  one  other  talk  with  her 
ather  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  this  was 
upon  the  Saturday  evecing  after  she  had  stopped 
school.  He  said,  "It  eeems  a  little  too  much 
like  a  story  book,  Ethel,  to  suit  my  practical 
taste.  Tou  cry  for  two  days  because  jou  have 
to  leave  school ;  suddenly  a  messenger  boy  rings 
the  bell,  leaves  an  envelope  addressed  to  you, 
and  is  gone;  the  envelope  contains  825,  signed, 
‘From  a  friend  for  your  tuition.’  You  see  it  is 
too  unusual  to  be  quite  pleasant,  Ethel  Al¬ 
though  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  accept  it,  for 
we  have  no  clue  as  to  where  it  came  from.’’ 

"Oh,  but  I  think  it  pleasant,  papa;  it  is  de¬ 
lightful,  and  I  am  so.  so  glad  Your  first  ex 
planation  was  the  right  one,  no  doubt.  Some 
old  friend  has  taken  this  way  of  showing  hie 
friendship  without  offending  you.’’ 

Thus  the  matter  was  dropped.  As  time  passed, 
Joy  lost  no  opportunity  of  being  kind  to  Ethel. 
And  EO  much  may  one  sweet  and  loving  nature 
do,  that  gradually  the  others  grew  more  tolerant 
of  Ethel’s  manner,  and  even  liked  her. 

But  Ethel  was  not  happy.  The  stolen  paper 
seemed  constantly  in  her  thoughts,  and  all  Joy’s 
kindness  only  served  to  make  her  more  misera 
ble  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  important 
question  was  decided.  Ethel  had  won  the 
Valedictory  by  just  three  marks  I  There  was  a 
breathless  stillness  in  the  room  when  the  decision 
was  announced. 

Then  Joy  rose  bravely  and  offered  Ethel  her 
hand.  "We  have  both  worked  for  it,’’  she 
said,  "and  you  have  won.  I  shall  be  first  to 
congratulate  you,  Ethel,  and  I  do,  with  all  my 
heart” 

Ethel  had  r  sen,  too.  The  room  was  so  still 
that  they  could  hear  the  clock  tick.  Ethel  put 
her  band  behind  her  and  spoke : 

"Girls,  Miss  Prescott,’’  and  then  she  faltered. 
Her  face  bad  grown  white,  but  after  a  moment 
"he  went  on  steadily,  "I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
this.  I  have  worked  so  hird,  and  until  Joy 
came,  I  knew  I  should  win.  The  girls  all  liked 
her,  and  I  almost  hated  her  for  being  eo  lovable 
and  such  a  faverite.  I  found  her  geometry  prob 
Isms  in  the  test  examinatioo,  and  I  used  her 
paper,  acd  gave  her  mine.  Hers  were  all  right, 
and  throe  of  mine  were  wrong. 

"Joy  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  that  I  could 
not  help  loving  her.  I  bad  to  tell  this,  though 
1  never  intended  to.  Joy  must  have  the  Vale 
dictory,  and  I  will  leave  school  Miss  Prescott, 
if  you  wish  it’’ 

There  was  another  silence,  broken  now  by  the 
sobs  of  some  of  the  g'lls.  Then  Joy  put  her 
arms  about  Ethel  and  whispered,  "What  a 
brave,  brave  thing  you  have  done.’’ 

And  poor,  unhappy  Ethel  knew  that  she  had 
found  a  friend.  As  Joy  eat  by  the  Eofa  that 
evening,  with  her  hand  held  close  in  her  moth¬ 
er’s,  she  said,  "And  now  I  have  told  you  all 
about  it,  mother.’’  * 

"Ethel  acd  I  had  a  long  talk  after  school,  and 
ahe  said  that  if  belonging  to  Christ  was  what 
made  me  seem  so  happy  and  so  contented,  she 
wanted  me  to  help  her  find  Him.  Think  of 
Ethel  talking  that  way  I 

"I  want  her  to  know  you.  You  will  help  her, 
for  you  can  always  see  the  beat  in  people.  Yes, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  spend  grandfather’s 
gift  in  the  way  to  gain  a ‘lasting  happiness.’ 
Only  Ethel  must  not  know  how  1  spent  it.’’ 

Akma  Dxming  Gray. 


AT  EAKLT  CANOLY-LIGHTING 

"There  will  be  a  meeting  in  the  Red  School- 
house  district  this  evening  at  early  candle  light¬ 
ing,"  was  the  announcement  that  the  pastor 
gave  out  in  the  church  one  Sabbath  morning 
fifty  years  ago.  This  would  seem  a  strange  way 
to  give  out  a  notice  in  these  days  of  brilliant 
illumination,  but  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England  half  a  century  ago  the  Sabbath  evening 
meetings  were  held  in  the  school  houses  of  the 
different  districts  of  the  town.  There  were  no 
stationary  lamps  and  each  person  who  attended 
service  brought  a  candle  in  a  candle  etick,  and  a 
snuffer  tray  with  a  snuffer  on  it.  for  the  lights 
of  those  days  were  home-made,  and  tallow  dips 
after  a  short  time  of  burning,  bad  a  fashion  of 
smoking  and  growing  dim,  and  snuffers  were  a 
very  neceaeary  adjunct  to  the  lighting  prccees. 

Our  young  people  of  the  pre  ent  t  me  would 
think  it  very  funny  to  start  for  meeting  with  a 
new  candle  in  their  hands  to  be  lighted  as  soon 
as  the  room  was  entered.  A  friend  remembers 
well  how  she  walked  along  the  road  at  dusk  of 
a  Sabbath  evening  with  her  grandfather,  carry¬ 
ing  a  candle  in  her  band,  and  seeing  him  light 
it  as  Eoon  as  the  school  bouse  was  reached. 

It  was  customary  for  some  one  who  lived  near 
to  go  early  and  furnish  the  first  lighted  candle, 
EO  that  other  cemers  could  light  theirs  by  it. 

The  modern  practical  mother  asks  after  over 
shoes  and  wraps,  when  the  absent  minded  young 
members  of  her  family  go  out,  but  the  mother 
of  the  olden  time  made  certain  that  the  yoong 
man,  or  voman,  starting  off  for  the  meeting 
did  not  go  out  of  the  house  without  a  candle. 
Girls  had  been  known  to  forget  these  necessary 
aids  to  the  evening  service,  when  young  men 
from  the  neighboring  districts  called  for  them 
"to  keep  company"  along  the  way.  But  then 
two  could  look  over  the  same  singing  book  by 
the  light  of  one  candle  I  And  there  were  older, 
more  provident  men  and  women,  who  took  extra 
candles  to  be  ready  to  furnish  those  who  had 
not  brought  any.  Still  it  was  not  a  mark  of 
cleverness  for  any  one  to  forget  the  candle. 
There  were,  however,  young  people  then  who 
forgot,  just  as  there  erenow.  There  were  others 
who  always  remembered  and  brought  extra  sup¬ 
plies.  Human  nature  was  the  same  then  as 
now. 

Many  a  weary  pilgrim  still  traveling  along  the 
road  cf  life,  remembers  those  good  meetings  on 
Sabbath  evenings  at  early  candle  lighting.  The 
voices  of  the  sweet  singers,  of  those  beautiful 
hymns  that  have  cheered  and  inspired  many 
such  while  going  through  the  shadowy  passes 
of  the  line  of  travel. 

The  good  faithful  pastor’s  words  as  he  stood 
by  the  teacher’s  desk,  found  their  way  in  bless¬ 
ing  to  many  a  soul.  Some  of  the  truest  workers 
in  Christ’s  Eervice  made  their  first  start  in  the 
Christian  life  from  thoEescbool-bouse  gatherings. 

One  who  has  known  in  bis  youth  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  keeping  the  Lord’s  day  in  a  way  to  do 
Him  honor,  said  while  pointing  to  a  party  of 
young  ptople,  not  long  since,  "It  makes  me  feel 
BO  sorry  to  see  that.  ’  ’  He  referred  to  the  young 
people  who  were  going  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  day,  all  on 
pleasure  bent. 

The  Sabbath  was  honored  in  that  man’s  young 
days,  and  such  desecration  brought  sorrow  to  his 
lojal  heart,  as  it  does  to  ail  who  reverence  the 
day  set  apart  for  worship. 

Susan  Tkall  Pebry. 


Village  Parson  (entering  country  editor’s 
office) :  "You  promised  to  publish  that  sermon 
I  sent  you  on  Monday,  but  I  do  not  find  it  in 
the  latest  issue  of  your  paper  ’ 

Editor.  "I  sent  it  up.  It  surely  went  in. 
What  was  the  name  of  it  f" 

Parson.  "Feed  my  lambs. ’’ 

Editor  (after  searching  through  the  paper) : 
“Ah— yes— urn — here  it  is.  You  see  we’ve  got  a 
new  foreman ;  and  he  put  it  under  the  bead  of 
Agricultural  Notes,  as  ‘Hints  on  the  Care  of 
Sheep.’  ’’ 


FATHER  18  NEAR. 

We  don’t  like  darknees.  I  remember  once^ 
when  I  was  a  lad.  I  was  in  a  booking  office  ia 
a  certain  town,  and  no  matter  how  late  we  were 
in  getting  through  our  work  on  Saturday,  I 
started  away  home  so  as  to  wake  up  at  borne 
on  the  Sunday  mornirg,  and  spend  the  day  witk 
father  and  mother  and  the  others  in  that  little 
dear  old  village.  During  the  week  I  lived  in 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  road  home  from  that 
town  lies  through  the  valley  of  the  shadows — a 
long,  dreary,  lonely  glen. 

I  remember  one  Saturday  night  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when  I  got  clear  of  the  booking  office^ 
and  started  to  tramp  six  or  eeven  miles  dowa 
through  that  lonely  glen  to  get  home. 

The  road  has  a  bad  name.  It  is  the  highway 
between  one  seaport  and  another,  and  there  are 
ugly  stories  about  men  being  knocked  down  and 
robbed.  I  was  a  young,  nervous  lad,  of  about 
seventeen,  and  you  will  think  of  such  stories, 
you  know,  and  think  that  your  time  is  coming. 
There  he  is,  springing  through  a  hedge  at  yon. 

Thia  particular  night  was  very  black,  and  two 
miles  outside  of  our  little  village  the  road  geta 
blacker  than  ever;  a  high  wooded  hill  on  tbs 
right,  and  another  on  the  left,  and  no  light  from 
moon  or  star,  or  kindly  cottage  window.  I  wan 
just  entering  this  dark  defile,  blacker  than  a 
woli’s  jaw,  and  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
home  that  I  was  only  touching  the  road  bets 
and  there,  eo  to  speak,  when  suddenly  1  thought 
my  heart  would  leave  me,  and  then  it  came 
leaping  back  into  me. 

About  one  hundred  yards  ahead,  in  the  densest 
of  the  darknees,  there  suddenly  rang  out  a  great, 
strong,  cheery  voice,  "Is  that  you,  Johnnie?’* 
It  was  my  father,  the  bravest,  strongest  man  1 
ever  knew.  He  knew  it  was  a  black,  dark, 
gruesome  night,  and  that  I  was  nervous;  for  it 
I  was  his  son,  as  I  am  for  strength,  I  was  my 
mother’s  for  a  kind  of  nervousness  shot  alt 
through  it ;  and  like  a  father  he  arranged,  don’t 
you  see,  to  be  waiting  for  me  at  the  worst  of  it, 
at  the  gloomiest  of  it,  at  the  blackest  of  it,  just 
where  my  fears  would  be  worst  and  my  nervous¬ 
ness  greatest. 

I  was  thinking  of  him  away  at  home,  sitting 
in  the  blare  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire, 
thinking  of  his  boy,  of  course,  trudging  through 
the  mire  and  the  mud,  when  suddenly  he  cried 
out.  Even  when  he  saved  me  from  my  fears  be 
rather  increased  them  for  a  little.  But  vrhen  1 
had  steadied  myself,  and  knew  who  it  waa,  1 
was  as  good  as  at  home.  Home  is  not  merely 
four  square  walls,  and  my  home  met  me  in  tbs 
middle  of  that  blackness  and  midnight  darkness. 

Many  a  time  since,  when  fears  have  been  in 
the  way — for  I,  ako  have  had  my  troubles, 
please  remember  no  matter  what  troubles  you 
have  you  have  bad  none  of  mine  you  have  only 
your  own  share — when  things  have  been  getting 
very  black  and  gloomy  round  about  me,  I  hsvu 
beard  a  voice  greater  than  that  of  any  earthly 
parent  cry,  "Fear  not,  for  1  am  with  thee;" 
and  lol  God's  foot  is  rising  and  falling  on  tbs 
road  beside  my  own. 

I  had  thought  of  God  too  much  as  away  off 
yonder  at  home  in  the  blaze  and  happiness  of 
Heaven,  no  doubt  thinking  of  me.  His  child, 
plunging  through  fog,  and  blackness,  and  mud, 
and  mire  doan  here  on  earth,  but  His  voice 
speaks  in  my  startled  ear  beside  me.  Don’t 
think  of  Him  as  being  millions  of  miles  away, 
in  a  place  called  Heaven,  seated  on  a  cross- 
bench  called  a  throne,  driving  suns,  and  moons, 
and  comets,  and  thirgs.  He  is  here.  That  is. 
He  is  on  the  eternal  throne  of  pover,  but  He  is 
also  with  us.  "I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me.” 

Sometimes  His  very  nearness  startles  us,  even 
while  it  saves  us.  Some  of  you  women  know 
that  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  nervousnsasL 
I  often  think  it  is  a  very  cruel  thing  to  laugh 
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•t  BWTouniMB,  and  there  is  no  use  arguing  with 
it 

II  you  lire  in  the  country,  and  your  husband 
happens  to  ask  you  to  go  through  the  Tillage 
to  aoawwhere  and  back  in  the  black  night,  no 
power.on  earth  can  make  you  go.  You  are  so 
■errous,  you  would  not  dare  to  budge  out  of 
the  door  at  aight.  Your  husband  may  say :  “My 
dear,  there  in  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  is  all 
the  same  as  during  the  day ;  the  lights  are  not 
there^  that’s  all."  It  is  not  all  the  same  to  you. 

But  if  your  husband  said,  “Well,  now,  my 
dear,  I  will  not  argue  with  you  any  longer,  I 
will  go  myself;”  you  would  say,  “Well,  get 
me  my  bonnet”  If  he  will  go  with  you,  the 
■ight  becomee  light  about  you.  I  tell  you,  we 
are  nerroua  at  beat  aod  no  wonder.  Sin  has 
left  that  sediment  behind  it  Thank  God  if  it 
is  no  more  than  that  A  kind  of  eerineas  and 
■erroasnesn  it  is;  although  we  know  that 
Ohrist  baa  died,  and  our  sins  are  blotted  out, 
and  Hearen  is  our  home,  and  the  promises  are 
*‘yea  and  amen  in  Ohrist  Jesus.” 

God  knows,  my  sister,  that  you  are  nerrous, 
and  He  aaya,  “My  child,  the  road  is  long,  it 
may  be,  and  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  a  dark 
world,  and  1  see  you  are  nerTOUS,  and  you  start ; 
my  child,  1  will  go  with  you  myself.”  The 
Lord  in  with  thee.  Every  step  thou  takent.  He 
1  with  thee. 

When  gathering  elonde  around  I  view. 

And  dare  are  dark,  and  (rienda  are  few. 

On  him  1  lean,  who  not  In  vain 
Experienced  every  human  pain, 

I  heard  of  a  joiner,  cut  off  by  his  sins  in  the 
midst  of  his  days,  who  sought  and  found  the 
Saviour  on  his  death- bed.  Although  he  was  in 
great  weakness  and  desperation,  he  bad  a  etrong 
hold  of  Ohrist.  The  minister  came  to  see  him 
on  one  of  his  last  daye,  when  he  was  very  weak 
and  low,  and  repeated  the  verse  I  have  just 
guoted. 

When  the  minister  said,  “On  Him  I  lean,” 
the  dying  joiner  put  his  hand  on  the  minister’s 
arm,  and  said,  “That  will  do;  that  half  line  is 
enough.  ”  Only  half  a  line,  but  it  is  full  of  God. 

Are  we  leaning  on  Him— you  who  are  young, 
and  lusty,  and  strong,  as  well  as  we  who  are 
bowing  with  age  and  weakness?  Men  and 
women,  what  are  we  leaning  on — on  the  ever- 
laating  Christ  the  Lord,  the  Mighty  One  of 
Jacob?  Terribie  are  the  temptations  for  some 
of  us  to  trust  in  our  own  strength  and  lean  to 
our  own  understanding. — John  M’Neill. 

THE  I.AST  GREAT  AVK. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Campbell,  Oban,  has  been  telling 
the  at  iry  of  the  last  living  Great  Auk.  It  seems 
about  fifty  years  ago  a  strange  bird  was  seen  one 
day  on  St.  Hilda.  It  was  agreed  to  try  and 
catch  it,  as  though  it  bad  an  enormous  beak, 
it  seemed  to  have  very  small  wings.  Several  of 
the  natives,  who  were  adepts  at  bird  stalking, 
managed  to  get  so  near  the  strange  monster  that 
they  threw  thea selves  on  the  bird,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  were  successful  in  capturing  it 
alive.  When  the  huge  bird  was  taken  to  the 
township,  “The  Island  Parliament”  was  assem¬ 
bled  to  deliberate  on  the  strange  visitor,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  tie  its  legs  securely  with  strong 
cords,  and  to  tether  it  for  the  night  to  a  stout 
pin  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  houses,  and  to 
decide  its  fate  the  next  day.  On  the  morrow 
the  Parliament  was  called  very  early,  as  the  bird 
had  made  such  hideous  noises  during  the  night 
that  hardly  anybody  could  sleep.  The  bird  was 
undoubtedly  considered  an  evil  emissary.  After 
aerious  consideration  the  verdict  was  given  to 
have  the  vile  bird  stoned  to  death,  and  the 
sentence  was  at  once  carried  out.  Months  after 
this, 'when  communications  were  again  opened 
with  St.  Hilda,  and  the  natives  minutely  de¬ 
tailed  the  points  of  this  aweaome  bird  to  a  viai- 
tor,  they  were  informed  that  if  they  had  kept 
even  the  carcase  it  would  have  brought  them 
A300  or  £400.  Then  their  chagrin  was  beyond 


expression,  and  some  of  them  began  to  search 
for  some  of  the  bones  of  the  innocent  and  valua¬ 
ble  victim  —Westminster  Gasette. 


A  TEOWEB. 

In  this  time  of  flowers  growing  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  on  the  earth,  we  are  reminded  of  what 
George  MacDonald  says  of  flowers : 

A  flower  comes  from  the  same  heart  as  man 
himself,  and  ia  sent  to  be  his  companion  and 
minister.  There  ia  aomething  divinely  magical, 
because  profoundly  human,  in  them.  In  some, 
at  least,  the  human  ia  plain ;  we  see  the  face  of 
child-like  peace  and  confidence  that  appeals  to  | 
our  beet  Our  feeling  for  many  of  them  doubt 
leaa  owea  something  to  childiah  aaaociationa ; 
but  how  did  they  get  their  hold  of  our  child¬ 
hood  ?  Why  did  they  enter  our  souls  at  all  T 
They  are  joyous,  inarticulate  children  come 
with  vague  meaeagea  from  the  Father  of  all.  If 
I  confess  that  what  they  say  sometimes  makes 
me  weep,  bow  can  I  call  my  feeling  for  them 
anything  but  love  ?  Ah,  yea,  we  are  but  loving 
Him  who  “first  loved  us,  ”  when  we  take  the 
least  blossom  from  His  hand  as  from  the  hand 
of  the  friend  who  never  offers  us  anything  ex¬ 
cept  with  a  thought,  a  benediction  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  gift  and  to  our  need.  From  every 
wild  flower  of  the  field  we  may  drink  as  from  a 
sacramental  chalice  overflowing  with  His  love ; 
and  He  will  share  the  cup,  while  we  mingle  with 
its  perfume  our  sacrifice  of  gratitude  and  adora¬ 
tion. 


THE  SPANISH  BOTAI.  STANDARD. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  says:  The  Spanish 
royal  standard  is  most  complicated.  The  red  and 
yeliow  of  the  Spanish  flag  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  this  occurrence :  In  1378,  Charles  the  Bold 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the  blood  of  Geoffrey, 
Count  of  Barcelona,  and  drew  them  down  the 
count’s  golden  shield,  in  token  of  hie  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  latter’s  bravery.  The  shield  so 
marked  became  the  arms  of  Barcelona,  which 
became  part  of  Arragon,  and  its  arms  were 
taken  by  that  kingdom.  Now  to  the  royal 
standard :  In  the  Urat  quarter,  or  upper  left 
hand  part  of  the  flag,  are  the  arms  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  the  lion  and  the  castle;  the  second 
quarter  is  taken  up  one  half  by  the  arms  of 
Arragon,  one-balf  by  the  arms  of  Sicily.  The 
upper  third  of  the  third  qurter  (directly  under 
the  first)  shows  the  Austrian  colors,  the  lower 
two  thirds  is  divided  between  the  flag  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  the  black  lion  of  Flanders;  the 
upper  third  of  the  fourth  quarter  shows  the 
chequers*  another  Burgundian  advice,  while  the 
lower  two  thirds  is  shared  by  the  red  eagle  of 
Antwerp  and  the  golden  lion  of  Brabant,  and 
on  the  top  of  all  this  are  two  shields,  one  show¬ 
ing  the  Portuguese  arms,  the  other  the  French 
fleur  de  lye. 


William  Kemeys  and  Emily  Swing,  who  are 
within  a  few  weeks  of  twelve  years  old,  are  the 
youngest  editors  in  Chicago.  Their  paper  is  the 
Penny  Post,  issued  every  Saturday  in  the  suburb 
of  Bryn  Mawr.  William  Kemeys  is  the  eon  of 
Edward  Kemeys,  the  sculptor.  Emily  Swing  is 
William’s  cousin.  Her  home  is  in  New  Jersey, 
but  since  last  fall  she  has  lived  in  the  Kemeys 
household.  These  children  are  not  only  the 
editors  of  the  Penny  Post;  they  ate  also  its  re 
porters,  editorial  writers,  compositors,-  press 
men.  and  circulators.  They  write  the  paper  and 
print  it,  and  then  either  send  or  carry  it  to 
sixty-three  subscribers.  The  paper  has  reached 
No.  18  of  volume  1.  The  last  issue  was  the 
tenth  printed  with  type ;  previous  numbers  were 
laboriously  written  out  by  hand,  like  the  manu 
scripts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  That  soon 
became  too  much  work;  so  with  what  money 
they  bad  saved  the  children  bought  a  lot  of 
second  band  type  and  other  printers’  appurte 
nances,  and  are  now  getting  out  their  paper  in 


the  most  approved  fashion.  The  Fenny  Post 
has  a  wide  circulation.  It  goes  to  five  or  six 
different  States,  and  one  copy  ia  sent  to  Japan. 

THB  MEMOBIAX.  BOSB. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
dainty  little  Rosa  Wichuriana  or  Memorial  rose. 
Its  natural  manner  of  growth  is  creeping  and  if 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way  it  will  quickly  cover 
a  large  space,  throwing  out  roots  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  thus  proviaing  a  much  larger  amount  of 
nourishment  according  to  the  site  of  the  plant, 
than  any  other  rose.  It  came  from  Japan,  and 
like  all  plants  which  come  to  us  from  that 
strange  country,  it  has  great  merit  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  of  a  band- 
some  green  and  shine  an  if  varnished ;  here  they 
are  partially  evergreen  and  are  entirely  no  in 
many  places  where  considerable  freeiing  may  be 
expected. 

The  flowers  are  of  the  form  and  nise  of  the 
wild  rose,  creamy  white  in  color,  with  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  golden  yellow  stamens  which 
give  an  added  beauty  to  the  flower.  The 
fragrance  is  exquisite,  having  something  of  the 
violet  odor  and  reminding  one  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  Bankaia  roses.  Instead  of  blooming  in 
June  with  the  other  hardy  roses,  this  little  gem 
begins  to  bloom  in  July,  giving  a  great  profusion 
of  flowers  during  that  month  and  providing  an 
occasional  one  through  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  fall.  The  roses  are  followed  by 
brilliant  red  heps  that  remain  on  the  plant  till 
spring. 

This  rose  is  especially  adapted  for  cemetery 
planting,  and  two  or  three  good  plants  will  com¬ 
pletely  cover  a  grave  in  one  season,  either  on 
the  bare  earth  or  over  the  sod.  Little  trimming 
or  clipping  ia  needed  the  first  season,  but  the 
branches  need  to  be  trained  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  pegged  down  occasionally ;  after  the 
first  year  the  plants  will  need  considerable 
pruning  to  keep  them  from  running  all  over  the 
lot.  It  in  ^no  hardy  that  it  lives  unprotected 
almost  anywhere  and  starts  into  rapid  growth 
early  in  spring. 

The  vines  can  be  trained  to  grow  upright  if 
desired  and  a  vine  grown  in  that  way  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight.  As  the  branches  are  slender  they 
need  a  firm  support  for  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  the  shoots  can  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  sweet  will.  In  thin  again  the 
trailing  habit  shows  itself,  and  the  branches 
droop  gracefully  in  all  directions;  when  in 
bloom  a  more  beautiful  sight  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  graceful  swaying  vines,  thickly  covered 
with  foliage  and  gemmed  with  the  dainty  flow¬ 
ers.— From  Vicks  Magazine  for  July. 

Mrs.  Florence  Craven  who  ia  an  honorary 
associate  of  the  Order  of  Bt.  Jo  m,  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Mies  Nightingale,  the  oldest  trained 
nurse  in  England.  Outsido  of  royalties,  this 
lady  has  probably  more  decorations  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  empire.  She  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  hospitals  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  France.  When  the  Franco- 
Frussian  war  broke  out,  she  volunteered  for 
ambulance  work,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  fever  station  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps  before 
Vetz.  She  had  charge  also  of  the  Empress 
Frederick’s  lazaretto  for  wounded  soldiers  at 
Bomburg.  Mrs.  Craven  possesses  a  cross  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  royal  crown  of  Prussia,  the 
decoration  being  specially  designed  for  her  by 
the  Empress  Frederick,  then  crown  princess 
The  grand  duchess  of  Baden  conferred  another 
decoration— a  red  cross  on  a  white  background, 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  eagle.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  distinctions  she  has 
received  is  the  bestowal  upon  her  of  the  Iron 
Cross,  tbs  order  of  merit  presented  by  William 
I.  of  Germany,  for  distinguished  services  in 
time  of  war.  She  further  received  the  war 
medal  presented  by  the  first  German  emperor, 
for  services  in  the  war  of  1870.  The  queen  also 
has  given  Mza.  Craven  a  Jubilee  medal. 
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RoVal 

Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  tartar 
bakii^  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S*  Government  tests 
the  hig^hest  quality  ol 
bakii^  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  economy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best. 

woYAt  iMoin  xxtots  CO.,  mw  yosk. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

OITB  CHirrONIBB. 

Our  drawers^  we  veuture  to  eay.  bold  more 
attractiooB  for  clergymeo,  patriots  acd  atatesmen, 
aud  for  a  boat  of  womeu  than  those  of  any'otber 
Obiffouier  in  tbe  country,  not  because  of  tbe 
intrinsic  value  or  artistic  cbarms  of  tbeir  con 
tents,  but  that  they  represent  interests  vital  to 
tbe  bigbest  prosperity  of  tbe  borne  land.  Tbe 
drawers  number  five,  and  tbeir  contents  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to 
the  fields  occupied  by  tbe  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Miasiona  Number  one  contains  photo¬ 
graphs  of  homes,  schools,  and  churches  in 
Alaska.  These  homes  so  simple  and  unpretend¬ 
ing,  have  been  as  gilded  palaces  to  tbe  enslaved 
and  tortured  natives,  to  tbe  cold,  the  hungry, 
the  castaway.  Here  are  represented  the  children 
whose  shriveled  forms  were  wrapped  in  blankets 
when  they  entered  the  school,  little  better  than 
animals  except  for  the  hidden,  imperishable 
spirit.  Contrasting  then,  and  now,  is  it  not 
marvelous  that  some  such  have  been  wrought 
into  pure,  exalted  manhood  and  womanhood  f 
Their  facee  tell  the  story  of  the  indwelling 
Christ  bearing  the  stamp  of  taste,  refinement 
and  culture.  They  are  standard  bearers  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  object  Isssons  to  nn  Chris¬ 
tianised  natives;  in  whom  their  patient  teachers 
rejoice. 

A  tourist  drew  near  one  ol  these  pains  taking 
teachers  at  Sitka  and  asked  confidentially  as  she 
glanced  towards  a  row  of  little  brown  faces,  if 
she  thought  it  possible  that  such  specimens  of 
humanity  could  attain  to  our  civilisation.  The 
reply  was:  "I  am  a  native.” 

Such  contrasting  pictures  are  worthy  of  study. 
There  is  “The  Log  Cabin,”  or  "Northern 
Light”  Church  at  Juneau,  which  was  organised 

I  Have 
No  Stomach 

Said  a  Jolly  man  of  40,  of  almost  aldermanic  rotundity, 
“sinos  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  ”  What  be  meant 
was  that  this  grand  digestive  tonic  had  so  completely 
cured  all  distress  and  disagreeable  dyspeptic  symptoms 
that  he  lived,  ate  and  slept  in  comfort.  Ton  may  be  put 
Into  this  delightful  condition  if  yon  will  take  Hood'a 

The  “magic  touch"  of  this  medicine  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  has  often  excited  wonder,  praise  and  gratitude. 
If  you  or  your  friends  suffer  from  dyspeptic  troubles, 
we  earnestly  recommend 

Hood’s 

America’s  Oreatest  Msdldne.  $1 ;  six  for  $6.  Prepared 
by  O.  L  Hood  A  Oo„  Lowell,  Blass. 

Hood’s  Pills 


in  the  year  1891,  sLd  appeare  in  primitive  style 
in  the  picture.  This  church  is  designed  for  the 
white  population  which  numbers  two  thousand. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Condit,  the  pastor,  writes  of  the 
need  of  miaionary  effort  among  them,  many  oi 
whom  are  miners  and  fortune  seekers.  "In  this 
town  there  are  thirty  or  forty  saloons,  three 
breweries,  dives  and  gambling  houses  and  evil 
is  rampant  In  view  of  Sabbath  desecration  and 
the  general  disregard  for  religion,  we  need  the 
prayers  of  God’s  people  that  the  little  band  of 
His  children  found  here  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  a  better  spiritual  condition  to  thi? 
town  and  community.”  Rev.  L.  F.  Jones  is 
pastor  of  the  native,  or  Klinget  Church.  He 
reports  as  results  of  the  year's  work  ending 
April  first:  "Received  on  profession,  twenty; 
infanta  baptized,  reventeen ;  marriages,  twelve ; 
contributed  to  Home  Missions,  083.40;  Sunday 
school  contributiens,  033.01.”  This  church  is 
memorable  because  of  the  heroic  work  of  Rev. 
Eugene  8.  Willard,  its  founder,  and  first  pastor, 
the  building  being  largely  the  work  of  his  own 
bands.  This  missionary  and  bis  devoted  and 
gifted  wife  have  been  obliged  to  retire  from  tbe 
field  in  broken  health.  Their  efforts,  trials  and 
sufferings  and  then  the  fruitage  therefrom  in 
tbe  Chilcat  county  and  afterwards  at  Juneau, 
fill  a  romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  Mrs.  Willard’s 
bock,  "Kindashon’s  Wife,”  a  story  of  pathetic 
interest  to  missionary  workers,  is  for  sale  at 
156  Fifth  avenue.  Room  714.  Mrs.  Willard  in 
reviewing  tbe  work  one  day  at  missionary  head¬ 
quarters,  said :  Mr.  Willard  is  careful  that 
natives  who  express  a  desire  to  unite  with  tbe 
church  should  first  be  thoroughly  instructed  and 
well  tested,  for  one  defection  of  a  professing 
Christian  is  an  inexpressible  loss  and  a  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  community. 
He  therefore,  watches  the  lives  of  these  people, 
and  defers  receiving  them  until  they  give  good 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  George  was  a 
Chilcat  Indian  and  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
Mission  School  and  sbeparded  by  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard.  His  experience,  as  given  below, 
wan  related  with  many  tears  and  aobs  that  shook 
bis  large  frame.  Mrs.  Willard  says  that  having 
been  received  into  full  membership  of  the  church 
one  year  previous,  he  continues  steadfast : 

The  Experience  of  George.— "I  think  of  this, 
not  two  weeks,  not  three  weeks— I  think  about 
thin  long  time.  Three  years  ago  my  wife  died. 
My  coul  cry,  me  too  much  dark,  me  afraid,  me 
cry.  My  wife  she  eay,  'Take  God,  George.  He 
make  you  save.’  Long  time  I  try.  Lota  'a 
Injuns  die;  every  day  some  die;  sometimes  two 
die  one  day.  Just  like  it  me.  Outside  the  house 
it  rain,  it  snow,  big  wind  blow,  my  coat  no 
warm ;  all  ’e  same  my  soul  freeze,  no  friend  me, 
no  grub,  no  fire,  no  blanket.  I  heard  God’s 
words,  ‘Come  inside,  George,  make  you  warm, 
make  you  full,  make  you  happy.’  I  say,  ‘Ob, 
God  !  me  poor  man,  me  got  to  money,  me  got 
no  friends.’  God  say  to  me,  ‘I  don’t  want 
money,  I  want  it  you,  1  your  friend,  coxe  inside.  ’ 

"I  go  inside,  I  feel  happy,  all  ’e  same  no 
more  big  wind,  fire  warm ;  plenty  grub,  plenty 
friend.  I  full,  but  I  make  big  mistake.  I  full 
me.  I  no  full  of  God.  1  got  too  big  George — 
too  big  bad  me ;  I  awful  lad  me ;  I  drunk ;  I 
shame ;  1  wake  up ;  I  cry ;  two  weeks  1  cry.  I 
find  no  God,  no  friend.  I  feel  me  outside,  all 
dark,  big  storm,  rain,  snow,  ice,  wind,  1  find 
me  lost.  I  got  no  coa^  no  blanket,  just  old 
undershirt ;  I  shake,  I  cry,  I  freeze.  All  day  1 
can’t  work;  1  cry,  all  night  I  can’t  sleep,  I  cry; 
the  people  laugh.  I  can’t  care  about  that, 
just  cry  all  ’e  time.  1  want  God ;  I  lost ;  I 
want  it  save  me.  I  come  to  church  again, 
my  heart  cry  all  ’e  time.  I  hear  God's  words 
again,  ‘Come  inside,  George.’  1  ’fraid;  I  say, 
*Ob,  God,  I  can’t  come  inside.  I  all  dies  | 
(killed)  my  soul.  My  heart  too  full  ’e  dirty 
badness.  I  can’t  take  it  in  you  house.  I  died  I 


my  soul  (he  had  killed  his  soul),  1  dirty  say 
heart,  I  just  got  old  undershirt  on.’ 

"Then  God  tell  me  new  words,  ‘That  a  good 
George;  that’s  good;  you  jist  leave  it  all  out 
s'de;  old  died  soul,  old  duty  heart,  all  under¬ 
shirt,  throw  it  all  away;  your  Father  madie  yoL 
all  new  again,  your  Father  take  you  innidn; 
your  Father  wash  you ;  He  give  you  new,  live 
soul;  He  give  you  new,  clean  heart;  He  asake 
you  good  coat;  He  give  you  good  bread;  He  make 
you  new  boy.’  I  hear  Cod's  Word;  1  see  light; 
I  feel  new;  I  feel  free;  1  know  me  just  little, 
new,  God  man.  I  no  ’fraid  any  more.  God 
make  me  first  time,  (created  him,)  my  eyes;  mf 
tongue,  my  bands,  my  feet,  my  heart,  my  soul. 
I  spoil  it;  now  who  help  me)  Strong  Injun 
friend  ?  White  man  ?  Go  ernor  T  No,  no,  only 
just  God.  nry  Father,  make  me  once  mere.  Now 
I  want  it,  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  bands,  my 
feet,  my  eyes,  my  tongue,  everything  God’s, 
’cause  He  clean  me  all  inside  when  my  soul 
all  died  in  me  and  He  make  me  new.”  Now 
the  drawer  must  close  for  to  day.  H.  EL  B 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FuRElUN  M1S^)0^’H. 

On  Monday,  July  25th,  there  landed  in  New 
York  from  Persia  the  Misses  M.  K.  and  O.  O. 
Van  Duzer  of  Oroomiab,  Miss  L.  H.  McCamp- 
bell  of  Teheran,  Miss  J.  F.  McLean  of  Monnl, 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Cochrane  and  bis  son  Harry,  aged 
nine,  of  Oroomiah,  together  with  Miss  Lincoln 
who  went  out  under  private  expense  as  teacher 
for  the  Miesion  children  in  that  place.  Rev. 
J.  L.  Potter  of  Teheran  was  also  of  tbe  parky. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  0.  W.  Holmes  of  Hamadan,  wte 
bad  started  with  these  friends,  and  had  expeetsd 
to  arrive  with  them,  are  detained  in  LoDdoB 
until  next  month. 

The  travelers  were  all  looking  well  after  their 
voyage  and  on  Tuesday  morning  an  informal 
meeting  waa  held  in  tbe  Miaaionariea’ 

Room,  where  we  listened  with  intereet  while 
they  compared  notes  as  to  their  experieocea  ia 
the  clutches  ol  the  custom-house  officers.  The 
mental  proceseea  of  these  officials  are  past  find¬ 
ing  out ;  for  while  05  duty  was  exacted  from  Miaa 
Van  Duzer  for  015  worth  of  little  remsmbranoeB, 
Dot  one'of  which  had  more  than  a  relative  value. 
Misa  McCambell’a  curioa  were  paseed  through 
without  tax,  while  she  was  obliged  to  pay  00  per 
cent  duty  (or  more  than  one-half  the  sum 
total, )  on  leas  than  0100  werth  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  request  for  a  friend. 

^We  are  led  to  wonder  if  those  who  framed  this 
law  have  had  practical  experience  with  ita  srort;- 
inge ;  for  those  who  put  it  into  execution  aeeas 
to  interpret  it  according  to  their  individual 
pleasure. 

Later  in  the  morning  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  Assembly-room,  where  a  conference  waa  held 
with  the  Secretaries  of  tbe  Board  until  the  hour 
for  tbe  daily  noon  time  prayer-meeting. 

Miss  C.  O.  Van  Duzer  has  resigned  after 
thirty  years  of  faithful  service,  while  her  aiater 
Mary  will  return  to.ber  work  in  Oroomiah  after 
her  year  of  well  earned  rest  has  expired.  The 
latter  part  of  tbe  week  the  eiatere  expect  to  go 
to  Jameetown  and  Buffalo. 

Mibb  M.  K.  Van  Duzer’s  work  lies  among 
women  of  all  natonalitiee  in  Oroomiah — Nen- 
torian,  Armenian,  Moslem,  Jewiehand  Kurdiah. 
She  epoke  of  tbe  pleasure  ebe  felt  in  teaching 
in  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  women  learced  with 
Buch  delight ;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  read  well 
enough  to  talk  about  what  they  had  read,  the 
fact  wae  noised  abroad,  no  Jewish  woman  tor 
generations  back  laving  been  known  to  read. 

A  good  lamp-chimney  deal¬ 
er  keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get 

Write  Blecbcdi  Pitteboixk  Ik 
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The  knowledge  met  with  dinpproTal,  the  matter 
waa  diacueeed  in  the  Synagogue,  and  word 
finally  came  that  the  eobool  must  be  closed. 
After  some  little  time  it  was  re-opened  with  the 
same  encouraging  results  as  had  attended  it  be 
fora;  but  again  its  success  gave  ground  for 
offense ;  and  to  the  word  from  the  synagogue 
that  the  school  must  be  closed,  waa  added  the 
threat  of  a  850  fine  for  re  opening,  and  excom 
munication  to  any  pupil  returning  to  it.  Mies 
Van  Duzer's  next  resource  was  to  hire  a  private 
teacher  to  visit  among  such  families  as  were 
willing  and  deairocs  of  receiving  inetruction, 
and  ten  such  ate  now  entered  on  hrr  list. 

Mies  Van  Duzer  prepares  and  eecds  out  each 
month  a  leafiet  to  be  read  in  the  various  churches 
and  women's  meetings — the  churches  to  which 
this  leaflet  is  sent  are  nearly  forty  in  number. 

Mies  McLean  reported  a  well  sustained  church 
in  Mosul,  and  that  the  mountain  (Nestorian) 
churches  are  well  kept  up,  the  contributions  in 
some  cases  being  larger  than  those  from  the 
more  prosperous  Mosul  church. 

Mies  McCampbell  opened  a  day  school  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  Teheran,  with  ten  pupils,  and 
it  closed  with  eighty-five.  She  had  also  a  class 
for  women  which  grew  in  number  from  16  to 
125.  Mies  Dale  will  carry  on  this  work,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  other  duties,  during  Mies  McCamp 
bell’s  stay  in  America. 

Mies  McCampbell  related  a  very  pretty  little 
incident  in  connection  with  her  work.  She  has 
been  giving  music  lessons  to  a  royal  princess, 
who  a  few  months  ago  sent  to  her,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation,  a  gift  of  value.  In  acknowledging 
this,  Miss  McCampbell  sent  the  princess  a  testa 
ment,  handsomely  bonud  in  red  turkey  morocco 
and  gold,  with  a  note  in  which  she  said  that 
though  what  she  was  sending  had  no  intrinsic 
value  in  comparison  to  the  gift  received,  yet  it 
was  her  most  precious  poser ssion ;  and  she 
begged  the  princess  to  read  its  pages,  and  find 
therein  what  had  rendered  the  book  so  precious 
to  her.  At  the  same  time,  Miss  McOambell  gave 
the  princess  the  privilege  of  declining  the  gift, 
as  sending  the  testament  to  one  directly  undtr 
the  shadow  of  the  throne  was  rather  a  bold  ven¬ 
ture.  But  better  than  her  beet  anticipations 
were  the  results.  On  the  occason  of  her  next 
visit  to  the  palace,  the  Aga,  or  husband  himself 
appeared,  spoke  with  Mies  McCambell  about  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  John,  which  he  had  evi 
dently  read,  and  which  gave  Miss  McCampbell 
the  opportunity  to  talk  somewhat  of  that  chap 
tsr  with  him.  One  point  not  beirg  clearly  un 
derstood.  Miss  McCampbell  asked  that  the  book 
be  brought,  which  request  was  complied  with; 
the  testament  being  first  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
princess  with  much  ceremony,  and  afterwards 
presented  to  her  husband. 

Just  before  leaving  for  America,  Miss  Mc¬ 
Campbell  wrote  a  note  to  the  priccese,  telling 
her  of  her  expected  journey,  and  craving  an 
audience  before  her  departure.  A  messenger  was 
sent,  appointing  a  day  and  hour  when  the  prin- 
cpss  would  receive  her  at  the  palace. 

Miss  McCampbell  went  at  the  time  designated, 
and  the  little  princess  wept  beoause  her  friend 
was  going  to  leave  her;  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  women  in  waiting  began  reproaching  Miss 
McCampbell  as  the  cause  of  the  tears  of  their 
mistress,  and  saying  that  it  had  been  better  if 
the  foreign  lady  had  never  come  to  the  palace, 
than  that  the  princess  ehould  weep.  Where¬ 
upon  the  princess  ran  out  to  the  fountain  where 
she  washed  away  her  tears;  and  returning, 
slipped  a  beautiful  ring,  one  of  th^  royal  jewels, 
from  her  finger,  and  placing  it  upon  Mis?  Me 
Campbell’s  finger,  said  she  hoped  her  Qod  would 
take  care  of  her  while  she  was  away,  and  bring 
her  safely  back. 

Miss  McCampbell  waa  wearing  a  simple  ring 
nn  her  little  finger,  and  this  she  placed  upon 
the  finger  of  the  little  child  of  the  princess;  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  her  the  text,  “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever,’’ 
asking  that  she  would  search  for  it  in  the  little 
red  testament  while  she  was  away.  M.  W.  W. 


The  quality  of  the  soap  at  even  the  best  hotek 
and  on  sleeping  cars  is  not  usually  in  keeping  with 
the  luxury  of  modem  travel. 

The  man  who  does  not  wish  to  use  for  his  toilet 
and  bath,  a  soap  of  poor  quality  and  detestable  odor, 
will  carry  Ivory  Soap  in  his  toilet  case. 


SUMMER  WORK  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S 
AID  SOClEfT. 

Ever  sinci  the  14th  of  June,  this  Society  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  sending  companies  of 
gir.s  and  boys  to  the  Bath  Beach  Summer  Home, 
and  to  the  Brace  Farm  School,  at  Keneico,  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York.  Most  all  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  girls  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  are 
scholars  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of  the  Society, 
comieg  from  homes  in  the  crowded  tenement 
wards.  The  boys  attend  the  same  schools,  or 
have  been  overlooked  or  crowded  out  of  other 
vacation  parties,  and  eo  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  Farm  School,  at  Kensico,  where  there  is  lib¬ 
erty  and  wholesome  food  for  every  new  comer. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  summer  cam 
paign,  all  the  resources  of  the  Society  have  been 
strained,  eo  that  as  many  as  possible  might 
participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Sea  Side 
Home  at  Bath,  and  the  farm  among  the  hills  of 
Westchester  County. 

The  “wee  boys  ’’  little  ebaps  who  are  too 
y.oung  to  be  eatirely  separated  from  their  sisters, 
have  two  cottiges  at  Bath  Beach,  set  apart  for 
them,  where,  under  the  oversight  of  efficient 
care  takers,  they  revel  in  del  ghts,  before  un¬ 
known  or  unimagined. 

Qreen  grass,  pure  air,  the  shade  of  ta'.l  o.t 
spreading  trees  and  the  constant  murmur  of  the 
water  upon  the  beach,  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  dreary  and  uncleanly  surroundings  of  a 
tenement  court. 

Tne  sending  of  one  hundred  boys  to  the  Farm 


School  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation  is  a  new  under¬ 
taking,  but  one  calculated  to  enhance  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this 
way  to  create  a  wider  interest  in  rural  pursuits 
than  is  natural  to  boys  whose  knowledge  of  life 
has  been  restricted  to  that  of  the  congested  quar¬ 
ters  of  New  York. 

A  few  boys  who  were  among  the  first  arrivals 
at  the  farm,  were  obsrrvrd  sitting,  one  evening, 
at  the  aide  of  the  great  barn.  The  twilight  had 
faded  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  over¬ 
head. 

They  had  sat  in  perfect  silence  for  some 
minutes,  when  one  was  heard  to  nay,  “What  in 
all  yuse  tinking  aboutf’’  “Nawthing,”  one 
and  another  answered ;  then  after  a  short  inter 
val,  one  eaid,  “Say,  follews,  1  tink  if  we  spoke 
naterally,  dey’d  hear  us  in  de  city.  I  never 
Ki  owed  a  place  si  still  as  die.  ’’ 

The  bu  i-orouB  as  well  as  the  more  serious  side 
of  their  nature  also  finds  expression.  One  day, 
after  the  dinner  hour,  a  number  of  the  boys  had 
wandered  into  the  pasture  lot,  where  the  graes 
was  green  and  Iresh  and  apparently  eo  attractive 
that  soon  the  entire  squad  were  Stretched  at  full 
length  upon  the  turf.  Presently  one  little  fellow 
piped  out,  “Hi,  Billy,  did  you’se  ever  tink  how 
die  puts  all  de  parks  in  New  York  outer  sight  f 
We  can  trow  ourselfs  on  de  grass  here  wid  out 
hearing  de  sparrer  cops  yell,  'Here,  yous’e 
fellers,  git  there  I  How  many  timse  do  yous’e 
wants  ter  be  telled  to  keep  off  de  grass  f’  ’’  And 
then,  as  by  one  accord,  they  all  burst  into  the 
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'XlK  Best  foods 

I  art  tiK  C^dlKSt  la  tiK  tal" 

£  Ereirbodr  admlti  thli,  and  it  it  for  that  reason  ^ 
^  careinl  buyers  take  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  ham  and  bacon  than 

DOLD^S 
Yltagara  JStanb 
Hams  and  Bacon 

They  are  the  result  of  SO  years'  experience 
in  ham  curing,  smoked  over  old-fashioned  green 
hickory  wood,  and  goremment-lnspected.  Have 
the  most  delicious  flavor  and  the  brightest  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  Just  enough  fat  and  not  too 
much  lean.  Ton  can  cot  them  from  start  to 
finish,  with  no  waste.  ' 

Rnmmabar:  ••li  tPa  HOLD’S,  IT's  f*« ) 
BBST”-$3,000.000.00  U  ( 
back  ot  oar  guarmatoo. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all 
snbstitntea,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
'  that  yon  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  l 
I  our  trademark.  Ctmun  xxclusitxlt  bt 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■ong,  "Thare’ll  be  •  hot  time  in  the  old  towo 
to  night’* 

It  is  an  “experiment”  hot  the  (^oen  of  the 
Society  hope  that  thia  object  leaaon  may  exert  a 
atroDger  educational  influence  over  theae  boya 
than  even  the  moat  sanguine  now  anticipate. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  also  has  in  opera 
tion  a  Sanitarium  or  Health  Home  at  Norton’s 
Point  Coney  Island,  which  is  intended  exclu- 
airely  few  sick  babies,  who  are  accompanied  by 
their  mothera. 

Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  mothers  with  sick  infanta,  have  been  re 
ceived  for  a  week;  besides  a  thousand  more 
who  were  taken  there  for  a  day’s  excursion. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  salt  water  bathing 
and  sea  air  upon  the  sick  children  are  truly  sur¬ 
prising  and  the  good  results  of  a  week’s  Tsca- 
tion  so  near  the  ocean  are  almost  as  great  for 
the  poor  mothers. 

But  it  takes  money  to  carry  on  all  this  work, 
and  now  when  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
making  such  demands  upon  our  sympathiee  and 
our  purses,  we  must  not  forget  to  put  aside 
something  for  the  poor  children  and  the 
wretched  mothers  and  babies  in  our  stifling’ 
tenements  who  are  suffering  for  a  breath  of  pure 
air.  Checks  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  B  Hepburn, 
Treasurer,  ot  to  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  Secretary, 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  No.  106  East  Twenty- 
Bjcond  street.  New  York. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

a  RS.  Juuaa  Hbatx.  Chairman. 

Miss  Arma  B.  Bbals.  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  OiiABA  FiaiiD,  Treasorsr. 

Miss  Anioa  CMatbb,  8upl 


THOSE  WHO  HATE  HONE  TO  THE 
COUNTRY. 

’  So  many  of  our  readers  have  contributed  to 
our  Freeh  Air  Fund  that  we  are  sure  they  will 
like  to  hear  something  of  the  kind  of  people  who 
are  profiting  by  it,  so  we  take  a  few  instance! 
from  Miss  Mayer’s  report  of  the  people  who  are 
now  away 

First  on  the  list  is  a  brave,  patient  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  is  in  the  early  stages  of  consump¬ 
tion,  who  vrrites  home  to  her  widowed  mother : 
“Do  not  worry  about  me.  I  am  getting  along 
nicely  and  the  lady  here  is  going  to  give  me  a 
fresh  laid  egg  every  mewning  I  wish  you  could 
come  here,  too,  it  would  be  fine  for  you.  I 
know  I  will  weigh  more  when  I  come  home.  ’’ 
Next  comes  a  little  girl  of  eight,  suffering 
with  heart  trouble  and  a  complication  of  din 
eases.  We  used  to  find  her  sitting  on  a  stoop  in 
the  spring  looking  very  frail,  and  took  her  flow 
era  when  they  came,  and  gradually  learned  her 
s..d  story.  Too  delicate  to  go  alone,  we  have 


sent  her  with  her  anxious  mother  for  three 
weeks  in  the  mountains ;  where  ws  hear  they 
are  already  improving. 

One  old  grandmother,  the  same  mother  who 
was  described  in  our  column  of  the  21st  as 
laboring  so  hard  in  years  past  for  her  children, 
now  infirm,  a  great  sufferer  from  rheumatism, 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  a  drinking  son-in- 
law  was  made  so  happy  by  being  sent  away 
where  she  “can  be  a  lady,”  and  “be  waited  on 
all  ungrudgingly.”  Two  grandsons  are  with 
her,  one  a  little  chap  of  five  years  is  just  out  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
where  he  lay  for  five  weeks  after  an  operation. 
The  other  seemed  to  be  developing  a  serious 
nervous  trouble,  but  we  hope  the  pore  air  and 
good  food  will  arrest  its  progress. 

Next  we  find  two  boys,  one  with  a  heart  trouble 
and  the  other  just  recovering  from  malarial  fever. 

One  poor  woman  with  severe  bronchial  trouble, 
entirely  worn  out  with  her  long  hard  struggle 
with  poverty,  had  never  been  nick  before  and 
got  very  worried  about  herself,  thinking  she 
was  going  to  die  and  leave  her  children.  She 
now  writes  back  to  them  how  ahe  is  resting  and 
enjoying  the  “wonderful  milk,”  of  which  “I 
get  all  I  want,”  and  which  she  in  sure  will 
make  her  well.  The  confidence  and  good  cbeer 
she  is  gaining  will  alone  put  new  life  into  her. 

Another  weak  and  discouraged  mother  is  get¬ 
ting  “a  good  rest,”  she  says,  because  she  is 
relieved  for  a  time  of  the  care  of  her  three  little 
girla  and  the  terrible  thought  that  haunts  her 
daily  life  that  they  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 

A  sad  faced  little  girl  with  a  spinal  trouble, 
that  makes  her  mother  fear  she  cannot  live  long, 
has  been  sent  off  with  her  little  sister  for  com 
pany.  They  are  having  a  beautiful  time  and 
are  steadily  improving  in  health. 

'  The  report  adds  that  there  are  many  more  just 
such  cases  to  be  sent  away  next  week  and 
twenty  little  boys  have  just  gone  to  the  charm 
ing  Home  at  New  Windsor,  New  York,  for  two 
weeks. 


•  THE  SKTLABK 

John  Burroughs  relates  that  a  number  of  years 
ago  a  friend  in  England  sent  him  a  score  of 
skylarks  in  a  cage.  He  gave  them  their  liberty 
in  a  field  near  where  he  lived.  They  drifted 
away,  and  he  never  beard  or  saw  them  again. 
But  one  Sunday  a  Scotchman  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  called  on  him  and  declared,  with  visible 
excitement,  that  on  his  way  along  the  road  he 
had  heard  a  skylark.  He  was  not  dreaming;  be 
knew  it  was  a  skylark,  though  be  had  not  bMrd 
one  since  he  bad  left  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  before.  The  song 
had  given  him  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  it 
would  have  given  to  tbe  naturalist  himself. 
Many  years  ago  some  skylarks  were  liberated  on 
Long  Island,  and  they  b^me  established  there, 
and  may  now  occasionally  be  heard  in  certain 
localities.  One  summer  day  a  lover  of  birds 
journeyed  out  from  the  city  in  order  to  observe 
them.  A  lark  was  soaring  and  singing  in  the 
sky  above  him.  An  old  Irishman  came  along 
and  suddenly  stopped  as  if  transfixed  to  the 
spot.  A  look  of  mingled  delight  and  incr^ulity 
caoie  into  his  face.  Was  he  indetd  hearing  the 
bird  ot  his  youth  T  He  took  off  hii  hat,  turned 
his  face  skyward,  and  with  moving  lips  and 
streaming  eyes  stood  a  long  time  regarding  the 
bird.  “Ah,”  thought  the  student  of  nature, 
“if  I  could  only  hear  the  bird  as  he  hears  that 
song  with  his  ears  I”  To  tbe  man  of  science  it 
was  only  a  bird  song  to  be  critically  compared 
to  a  score  of  others,  but  to  tbe  other  it  brought 
back  his  youth  and  all  those  long  gone  days  on 
his  native  bills  I  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  man  who  studiM  the  Bible  in  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  learning  and  the  one  who 
bears  it  in  songs  of  heaven  and  etwnal  life :  tbe 
attitude  ot  the  one  is  cold  and  critical,  the  other 
finds  his  heart  melted  and  flowing  out  in  love  as 
b»  listens  to  the  divine  melody. — Homiletic 
Review. 


A  Cooling  Drink  in  Fevers. 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  Meriden,  Conn.,  says  :  “  I  have 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  is  fevers,  and 
have  been  very  much  pleased.” 


uiffor^ 

uerdicts 

AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  fulfills 
all  the  promises  made  for  it,  is  the 
•oerdict  of  those  lofho  have  tried  it, 

^1/ers 

“I  have  told  Avaa’s  Haib  Viooa  for  flfteea 
Toars  sad  ds  set  knew  sf  a  ainxla  eaaa  whara 
ft  did  set  rlTa  entire  aatl^aotlea.”— P.  IL 
OROVB,  PaBnadale,  AU. 

jffair 

**  When  diaeaae  oaneed  hair  to  fall  ant,  I 
found  AVER’S  Hair  Visor  a  most  excellent 
preparation  and  one  that  does  all  that  la 
claimed  for  It.”— L.  RUSH,  ConnellsvlUa,  Pa. 

Vi£for 

“Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  dees  all  that  la  claimed 
for  It.  It  restored  my  hair,  which  was  fast 
becoming  gray,  back  to  Its  natural  color— dark 
brown.”— W.  H.  HASBLHOPP,  Paterson,  N.J. 

^id  Si 

”  My  head  became  ftUl  of  dandmlf,  and  after 
a  time  mv  hair  began  to  fall  out.  The  use  of 
Ayer’S  Hair  Vigor  stopped  the  falling  out 
and  made  the  scalp  clean  and  healthy.”— ^RS. 
C.  M.  AYRES,  Mount  Airy,  Oa. 


HEALTH  PABAOBAPH8. 

Don’t  Oodqh. — A  physician  who  is  cotnecte 
with  an  institution  in  which  there  are  many 
children  says:  “There  is  nothing  more  irritable 
to  a  cough  than  coughing.  For  some  time  I  had 
been  so  fully  aesured  of  this  that  I  determined 
for  one  minute  at  least  to  lessen  the  number  of 
cougbs  heard  in  a  certain  ward  in  a  hospital  of 
the  institution.  By  the  promise  of  rewards  and 
punishments  1  succeeded  in  inducing  them  aim* 
ply  to  hold  their  breath  when  tempted  to  cough, 
and  in  a  little  while  I  was  myself  surprised  to 
see  bow  some  of  the  children  entirely  recovered 
from  the  disease.  Constant  coughing  is  pre¬ 
cisely  like  scratching  a  wound  on  tbe  outside 
of  the  body;  so  long  as  it  is  done  the  wound  will 
not  heal.  Let  a  person,  when  tempted  to  cough, 
draw  a  long  breath  and  hold  ii  until  it  warms 
and  soothes  every  air  cell,  and  bome  benefit  will 
soon  be  received  from  this  process.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  which  is  thus  refined  acts  as  an  anodyne  to^ 
the  mucous  membrane,  allaying  the  desire  to' 
cough  and  giving  the  throat  and  lungs  a  chance 
to  heal.  At  the  same  time  a  suitable  medicine 
will  aid  nature  in  her  efforts  to  recuperate.” 

Thx  Acstylenx  Remedy. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Invention  is  correct  in  its  s  atements  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  acetylene  as  a  cure  for  cancer. 
It  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  thia 
terrible  disease,  it  says,  with  results  which  have 
not  only  been  highly  satisfactory  so  far,  but 
which  almost  seem  to  indicate  that  an  actual 
core  for  the  complaint  has  been  discovered.  The 
importance  of  this  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
There  appears,  at  least,  to  be  no  doubt  that 
acetylene  is  the  most  eGBcient  agent  against  can¬ 
cer  known  at  preaeiit.  The  method  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  is  perfectly  simple :  The  cancerous  surnce 
is  coated  with  carbiie  ot  calcium  and  then 
moist*  ned  all  over  with  water.  Acetylene  is  at 
once  evolved  in  contact  with  the  diseaM  tissues. 
Tie  applicaticn  can,  ot  course,  be  renewed  at 
pleasure.  A  burning  sensation  is  felt  by  the 
patient  and  the  symptoms  are  immediately 
abated.  A  specific  for  cancer  would,  no  doubt, 
stamp  out  in  time  one  of  our  most  formidable 
maladies,  and  ibere  is  at  least  hope  that  it  has 
now  been  found. 
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PATBIOTISM  AND  THE  FLAH. 

At  the  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  in  the  late 
Civil  War,  a  number  of  boys  in  blue  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Confederate  Army  and  imprisoned 
in  Barrett’s  Tobacco  Factory,  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Subjected  to  the  inhumanity  that  has 
made  the  names  of  Libby  Prison  and  Anderson 
ville  the  synonym  of  human  heartlessness  and 
cruelty,  these  coble  men  well  nigh  perished 
through  sickness  and  starvation.  Yet  no  amount 
of  suffering  and  no  anticipation  of  death  could 
check  the  glow  of  their  enthusiasm  or  cool  the 
ardor  of  their  love  Their  sacrifice  only  inten¬ 
sified  their  patriotism,  and,  though  under  strict 
surveillance,  they  determined  to  celebrate  in 
some  fitting  way  the  approaching  Fourth  of 
July.  This  was  in  1862.  The  leading  spirit  in 
this  heroic  band  was  Timothy  J.  Regan,  of  Irish 
descent  but  a  recent  emigrant  from  Wales. 
Though  coming  to  this  country  only  just  before 
the  War,  be  was  as  ardently  a  patriot  and  an 
American  as  any  man  in  his  company.  He 
belonged  to  Company  E  of  the  Ninth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment.  How  to  give  vent  to  their 
pent-up  feelings  and  the  love  of  country,  which 
could  no  longer  be  forbidden  expression,  was 
the  problem  that  confronted  these  helpless 
heroes.  They  decided  to  make  a  flag,  even 
though  its  discovery  meant  instant  death  to  its 
possessors. 

Pathetic  and  beautiful  was  the  task  these  mar 
tyre  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  set  them 
selves.  They  must  literally  rob  their  own  backs 
for  its  accomplishment.  Gathering  as  beet  they 
could  the  necessary  materials  for  a  large  flag, 
the  Fourth  was  made  the  day  for  concerted 
action.  Twenty  or  twenty  flve  men  were  in  this 
part  of  the  prison.  Some  of  them  were  able 
secretly  to  purchase  enough  white  and  red  for 
the  stripes.  A  flannel  shirt  made  the  ground¬ 
work  of  blue.  From  another  shirt,  of  white  cot 
ton,  were  cut  the  stars.  Poor  as  was  this  gar¬ 
ment,  Regan  paid  for  it  the  sum  of  six  and  a 
half  dollars.  He  also  furnished  the  needles  and 
thread.  In  early  twilight,  in  concealment, 
and  as  best  they  could,  the  brave  men  wrought. 
The  task  was  accomplished.  The  flag  was  theirs. 
Hearts  that  knew  no  other  pleasure  thrilled  with 
emotion.  Ejes,  hollow  with  hunger  and  pain, 
wept  through  excess  of  joy.  High  up  among  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  the  eloquent  banner  was  un¬ 
furled,  where  the  wary  guards  could  not  see  it 


Report  of  the  condition  of  the  second 

NATIONAL,  BANK  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness.  July  Uth,  189S: 

resour(;es. 


Loans  snd  discounts . Sfi,l04.43i  62 

Overdralts.  secured  and  uusecured .  I, Ml  37 

U.  S.  Bonds,  to  secure  circulation .  60,000  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  821,43i  6.5 

Due  from  natiooai  banks  (not  reserve  aKents)  148,062  18 

Due  from  Slate  banks  and  bankers .  10,640  93 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  37,440  SO 

Exchauses  for  Clear!  oK-honse .  156,677  48 

Notes  ot  other  national  batiks .  62,862  00 

Fractional  paner  curreocy.  nickels  and  cents  648  68 
Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank,  viz.; 


LeKal  tender  notes .  369,7M  00 

-  2,522,237  00 

Doe  from  U.  S.  Treasurer,  other  than  5  per 
cent,  redemption  fund .  2,260  (X) 

Total . $8,417,222  61 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  $300,0(10  00 

Burplusfund . 600,000  00 

Undivided  proflis,  less  expenses  and  taxes 

paid .  110.679  76 

National  hank  notes  outstandinit .  11,020  00 

Due  to  other  National  banks .  .  ....  2.3,58  47 

Dividends  unpaid  .  13,060  00 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 

check . $7,134,084  85 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit. . . .  42.061  82 

Certifled  checks .  47.041  (M 

Cashier's  checks  outstandinK .  164,826  63 

-  7,378,914  88 

Total . $8,417,222  61 

State  ov  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  m.: 

I,  Jos.  S.  Case,  Cashier  of  the  above-named  bank,  do 
solemnly  swear  that  the  above  statement  is  true,  to  tbe 
best  of  my  knowledite  and  belief. 

J.  S.  Case,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of 
July,  1896.  Jos.  W.  Tantum,  Notary  Public. 

Correct- Attest:  JOHN  L.  RIKER,  JOHN  W.  AIT- 
KEN  GEO.  SHER.\1AN  Directors. 


Is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
1  nU  vV  future  needs  of  the  family 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

issues  Profit  Sharing  Life  Insurance  Poli¬ 
cies  for  Fathers,  Mothers  or  Children. 

JOHN  F.  DRY  DEN,  President,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


as  they  looked  in  through  the  window.  Then 
as  the  BUD  mounted  the  eky  and  the  day  came  to 
ite  climax  of  splendor,  these  sick  and  weary, 
hungry,  etarving  and  dying  men  huddled  to¬ 
gether  under  the  Stare  and  Stripes  that  they 
might  thus  celebrate  the  day  of  their  nation's 
independence,  and  give  their  bursting  hearts 
one  more  chance  to  demonstrate  their  unspeaka¬ 
ble  love  of  country.  Did  ever  patriotism  And 
nobler  expression  ?  Did  ever  the  flag  better 
prove  its  power  as  the  eymbol  of  a  nation’s 
freedom  and  life  ?  One  of  the  divineet  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  human  heart  voices  itself  whenever 
the  national  banner  is  unfurled.  It  so  beauti- 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

48  A  47  WALL  STRIIT. 

OIPITAL  AID  BUSPLUB, 

812,000,000. 

This  Company  la  a  legal  depository  for  monsya  paU 
ntoOoart,and  Is  anthorlssd  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trastsa 
or  Bxsentor. 

INTKBKST  AIXOWKD  OK  DBPOfllTg. 

wblob  may  bs  mads  at  any  tlms  and  withdrawn  atlsi 
llvs  days’  notice,  and  will  bs  entitled  to  Interest  at  snoh 


fully  and  worthily  embodies  the  thought  of  coun¬ 
try  as  to  stir,  at  all  times,  the  patriot's  heart 
with  emotion.  Who,  then,  can  picture  tbe  feel¬ 
ings  of  these  boya  in  blue,  huddled  together  on 
that  memorable  Fourth,  in  that  Southern  prison, 
under  tbe  “Ked  White  and  Blue  ?” 

Tbe  flag  waa  eoou  taken  down.  As  it  could 
not  be  kept  without  peril  to  life  it  was  torn  into 
stripe  and  divided  among  the  twenty  or  more 
men  present.  Each  wound  around  his  body  as  a 
sacred  memento  the  piece  given  him.  Nor  wae 
thie  the  last  of  this  wondrous  banner.  Tbe  men 
of  this  prison  were  soon  exchanged.  Regan  was 
BO  sick  that  hie  comrades  were  compelled  to  sup¬ 
port  him  while  etanding  in  line  waiting  for  hie 
turn.  Wherever  the  liberated  patriots  went  their 
portion  of  the  flag  went  with  them.  After  the 
war,  by  pereietent  correapondence,  Regan  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  every  piece.  The  last  was 
secured  only  about  flve  yeara  ago.  All  were  again 
sewed  tognther,  and  the  banner  of  prison  days 
completely  restored.  Through  the  recent  death 
of  Piegan  this  unique  flag  came  into  the  posses- 
eioDof  Thomas  G.  Btevenson,  Poit  26,  G.  A.  R,, 
Roxbury  District,  Boston,  The  deceaeed  com¬ 
rade  waa  himself  a  member  of  this  post.  From 
a  vettran  of  the  naval  service,  now  a  member  of 
this  earns  order,  the  writer  learned  these  facta 
in  detail.  It  was  this  veteran’s  privilege  re¬ 
cently  to  look  upon  this  flag  and  to  experience 
the  profoundest  emotiona  as  be  liatened  to  tbe 
marveloua  story  of  its  origin  and  preservation 
and  realised  the  aigniflcance  of  its  history.  It 
is  doubtful  if  tbe  story  of  this  banner  can  be 
paralleled  among  all  the  magnifleent  annals  of 
our  country.  To  rescue  its  record  from  obscurity 
is  to  add  another  tribute  to  the  splendid  hero¬ 
ism,  the  matchless  and  pathetic  patriotism  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  defense  and 

E reservation  of  the  nation  that  has  made  the 
ag  the  symbol  of  ite  unity  and  power. — The 
Rev.  Dwight  Mallory  Pratt  in  The  Independent. 
Adburndalb,  Mass. 


Brown  Bros.  Bt  Co. 

PHILA.,  NSW  YORK.  BOSTON. 


rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

■xeoatoia.  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Kstatea, 
Uglons  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlrldnala  will 
And  this  Company  a  convenient  deitoeltory  tor  money. 
John  A.  Stswabt,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jamss,  VIes-iVts. 

Jambs  S.  Olabk,  Steond  ViM-Prm. 

Hsmbt  L.  Thobmbll,  Steretary. 

Louia  O.  Hamptom,  Amittant  Stentan 


TBUITKKS. 


Samubl  Sloan, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A-  Stnwabt, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoaobs, 
Anson  Phnlps  Stokns, 
lOHN  Obosbt  Brown, 
■pwaro  Coopbb, 

W.  Batabd  Outtino, 
Ohablns  8.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbnbllbb, 
Alhxandhb  E.  Obb, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jh., 


Wm.  D.  Sloanh, 
Gustat  H.  Sohwah. 
Fbank  Ltmah, 
GHOBOH  r.  ViBTOB, 
Wm.  Waldobn  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillmab, 

John  Olaplin, 

John  J.  Phnlps, 
Danibl  Lord, 

John  8.  Knnnndt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 
liNwia  OAsa  Lbdtabd. 


I  WESTERN 

MORTUABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHABLBS  B.  GIBSON,  46  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maes 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Gommisslon. 

No.  8  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

SitablUbed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Bzebaoso 

27  YEARS  r 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Hortgsgee  tasued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 
6  per  cent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Tr$moHt  Bdg.,  Boston.  623  Chambsr  of  Commsres,  CMIemgo 
Home  offlee  eetabltshed  1871.  Iowa  Kalis.  la. 


ALEX.  BROWN  *  SON8.  BALTIMORX 

CONNBCTND  BT  PRIVATN  WIRNS. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bxch’a 
We  boy  and  sell  all  arsb-class  Invest-  Tnwaafmont 
ment  Secnrltles  on  commission.  We  XII  VtTDmtCIll 
receive  acconnts  of  Banka  Bankers.and 
Corporations  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  T»i Ofl 

avorable  terms,  and  make  collection  KTCLUX  ILICO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  tbe  United  States  an 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  States  on  foreign 
oonntrlee,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  we  also  buy  and  aellTBlUs  of  Bzchance  on,  ahf 
aF  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  mats 
collections  and  taane  Commercial  and  Tmve 
Oredit  *'^^^^**  ^  parts  of  the  wond 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Oo.,  London. 


FBEDEJtlCk  A^BOdlMg 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


August  4,  1896. 


t 


I 


The  Evaagellst  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York. 

HBNBT  H.  FIEU>,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Txaas,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foreign  coantrlee  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  snbecription  and  one  new  subscriber,  five  dollars. 
In  cinbs  of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbbtuino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10  cents  a  line. 

Ai.i.  subscriptions  are  continued  nntil  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANOEUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MIMITTKB  AMD  BKPOBT8. 

The  Minutee  of  General  Aaeembly,  It  ia  expected,  will 
be  iaened  and  distributed  this  year,  beginning  on  or 
about  August  I,  and  continuing  until  August  15.  To 
ministers  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  25  cents  each.  The 
volume  containing  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  Is 
published  at  the  following  prices:  cloth-bound  copies,  to 
ministers,  30  cents:  other  persons,  50  cents.  Persons 
desiring  cloth-bound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reports,  will  please  at  once  communicate  with  the 
Rev.  w  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PBK8BTTBBIB8. 

The  Presbytery  of  Ryracnse  will  meet  In  Otisco, 
N.  Y.,  September  19,  at  7.30  p.ii.  The  delegates  will  be 
met  with  conveyances  at  the  Street  car  terminus,  in 
^on^^^^YAUey,  at  3  p,m.  Send  early  notice  to  Rev. 

A.  H.  Fabnxstock,  Stated  Clerk. 


Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  O..  will  furnish  text 
books  free  next  year,  saving  $;5  to  $20,  and  reducing  all 
expenses  to  $135  per  year. 


I-  A.  W.  MBBT,  IMDIANAPOIilS. 


Entered  at  the  Foet-office  at  New  York  ae  eecond-elat*  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS.  , 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Question, 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief,  - 
Frecdmen,  ... 
Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New^York. 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  Bt.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMBBIOAM  SUNDAT-SCHOOI.  HMION, 

XSTABUSHKD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  in  1807;  also  100  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  925.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTIMO  THB  GOSPEL. 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  Y’OBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  (Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson 
River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by 
sailors  of  many  nationalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  pros¬ 
pered,  and  Is  dependent  on  geuerous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobe,  Pres. 

T.  A.  Bbouwkb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hebrick,  Trea.s. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIBND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 


Bednoed  Rate*  via  Penasylvanla  Railroad. 

For  the  Annual  Meet  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  at  IndlanapoUa,  August  9  to  13,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  exonrslon  tickets, 
from  all  points  on  Its  line,  to  Indianapolis  at  rate  of 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  on 
August  7  and  8,  good  to  return  until  August  15,  when 
prc^rly  executed  before  agent  of  terminal  line  at 
IndlanapoUs.  Bicycles  oarried  free.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  clubs  traveling  as  a  body. 


Fer  Over  Fifty  Tears 

MsA  Winslow’s  SooTHnre  Stbitp  has  been  used  car  ovei 
flfW  rears  by  mllUons  of  mothers  for  their  children  whU< 
teething  with  perfect  sooceaa  It  soothes  the  child,  soften 
the  gums,  allays  aU  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  bee 
remedv  for  Diarrhoea,  it  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSere 
Immediately.  Bold  by  DmggMa  In  every  part  of  the  world 
TwenW'five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mra  Wine 
krw*s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


VISIT  THB  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

But  If  you  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Doud  (Session  Clerk  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church). 
ISS  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  to  secure  you  pleasant  rooms 
in  private  homes,  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  each  per  day. 
No  foe.  References :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  of  Omaha 
Senilnary ;  W.  J.  Harsha.  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R.  Davies,  D.D., 
of  New  York. 


GETTYSBURG  BATT1.BFIBI.D. 


Low-Rate  Personally-Condocted  Toar  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

The  recent  triumphs  of  our  arms  by  sea  and  land 
revives  the  interest  in  that  greatest  of  all  American 
battlefields,  Gettysburg.  In  order  that  the  residents  of 
New  Y'ork,  Philadelphia,  and  neighboring  cities  may 
visit  this  great  battlefield  in  tbe  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a  three-day  personally-conducted  tour  on  Saturdsy, 
August  18. 

,  ..  ,  Rate. 

Leave  New  York .  8  50  a.m . $13  50 

Trenton . lO.,'*  *’  .  12  .’iO 

“  Philadelphia . ]2  20p.m .  10  00 


Incorporated  April,  18.3.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  le^lng 
seaports  o*  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishM  the  S<i(lor»'  Maaazin*.  the  Seaman'e  fyiend, 
and  tbe  Li/e  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  I»re8.;  W.  C.  STUK- 
OES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  STITT,  D.U.,  Secretarj-. 


THB  FIVB  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  i-an  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  an.1  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  4o,UUU  have  been  In  ILs  school, 
and  over  2^6110  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  ,  .... 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3-30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  PM.  Day-srhooK  9  to  11:40  a..m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  I’amp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  8upt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur¬ 
gently  ask  fur  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMBRICAN  TRACT  SOCIBTY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engage.)  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dlalecte. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  (Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  8t.,  N.  \. 


M1S8IONART  OOTTAOB  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Mlgalonaries  of  the  Preabyterian  Church,  who  wish  to 
Ttalt  (Thaatauqua  the  oomlng  eeason,  are  Invited  to  oc- 
onDV  rooms,  frM  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  In  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  Is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  earlv  application  should  be  made  so  that 
many  as  possible  can  be  entertained.  If  there  ia  room 
after  providing  for  such  missionaries,  young  men,  sons 
of  missionaries  of  the  Presb^rian  Bom^  who  wi^  to 
puisne  some  conree  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Church,  will  be  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cottage,  Postofflee  Box  No.  L  Chant 

Mbs.  a.  E.  Skinnbb  Soeretary. 


Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Rate  includes  transportation  in  each  direction,  two 
days’  hotel  accommodations,  and  carriage  drive  over  the 
entire  battlefield,  under  the  direction  of  C-pt.  James  T. 
Long,  the  celebrated  guide,  who  will  describe  the  battle 
at  tbe  prominent  points  of  the  field  A  tourist  agent  and 
chaperon  will  accompany  the  psrty.  A  Pullman  parlor 
oar  will  bo  run  through  from  Philadelphia  to  Gettysburg 
and  return. 

For  itineraries,  tickets  ani 
nearest  ticket  agent;  Toni 
New  York,  and  789  Broad 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Ai 
Agent,  Philadelphia. 


full  information  apply  to 
ist  Agents,  1196  Broemway. 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or 
listant  (jlentral  Psssenger 


WOODIiAWN  OEMETEBY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  fiMth  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  rear  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  H.,  ’The 
Evangelist. 


ANTED — Situation  as  Resident  Teacher  In  an 
V  T  Institution,  by  yonng  lady,  college  graduate,  with 
two  years’  teaching  experience.  Address  T.  M.  J.. 
Evangelist. 


JUQT  nilT  “oyal  hymnal 

w  ww  w  I  I  For  the  Sunday  School. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Lowrt  and  Ira  D.  Sankbt. 

This  new  collection  contains  232  pieces,  the  productions  of 
over  100  prominent  hymn  writers. 

The  best  Sunday  School  song  book  offered. 

$30  per  100  by  express;  3Sc.  each.  If  by  mail. 

THR  BIOLOW  A  MAIM  CO.,  Mew  York  and  Chicago. 


THE  8RE/IT  CHURCH 


For  slsetrls. 
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THE  LAST  TOUB  OF  MISS  FANNIE  WIGHT. 

There  is  pathetic  interest  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  Mrs.  Calvin  Wight,  regarding  tbe  last 
tour  and  illness  of  Mies  Fannie  Wight,  tbe  re¬ 
cently  deceased  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Wei  Hien,  China: 

"Now  Fannie  baa  gone  you  will  want  to  hear 
from  the  beginning.  You  knew  our  winter  had 
been  often  severe,  but  our  slater  bad  been  very 
busy  with  the  city  p(x>r  and  country  Christiana 
who  came  to  tbe  city  for  lessons.  We  were  thus 
privileged  to  have  her  at  home  after  tbe  work  of 
the  day  was  done,  for  when  the  city  ceased  its  daily 
ministration  to  the  poor  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  For  several  days  tbe  morning  hours 
had  been  gleaming  with  a  promise  of  coming 
spring.  Cold  winter  had  surely  gone  and  why 
should  country  work  be  longer  delayed.  Fannie 
never  lost  any  time  between  and  ae  soon  as  the 
country  woman  bad  returned  home,  she  busied 
herself  with  preparations  for  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Her  barrow  was  engaged,  but  when  tte 
time  appointed  came,  winter  was  back  with  all 
its  severity.  It  was  a  cold  cold  snowy  morning 
when  Tien  Fah  In  announced,  "Tbe  barrow  has 
come.’  ‘You  will  not  go  to-day  f’  we  coaxed, 
but  the  answer  was  given  with  a  steady  determi¬ 
nation,  we  knew  there  was  no  use  of  opposing, 
"Oh,  yes  I  if  the  man  will  go,  1  am  ready.’* 
We  drew  our  wraps  closer  ae  we  etood  by  the 
barrow  attend iug  to  the  tucking  in  from  the 
cold  wind.  There  were  in  store  (or  her  hours 
of  alow  traveling  across  country;  there  was  tbe 
Yellow  River,  angry  and  turbulent  to  cross,  and 
then  when  night  fell  there  waa  a  dirty  Chinese 
inn  with  no  fire  and  no  bed,  (a  table  airved  for 
that  purpose, )  there  was  not  even  a  door  to  tbe 
room.  Another  day’s  traveling  and  they  arrived 
at  the  out  station  at  dusk.  There  Chinese 
Christians  welcomed  them.  What  motive 
prompted  her  T  Why  did  ehe  go  T  I  know  what 
she  would  anewer,  "I  must  not  lose  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  I  must  fill  each  day  with  eoma  service.’’ 
Her  journal  simply  says,  "Stayed  all  night  at 
Hing.  Arrived  tbe  next  evening  at  dark. 
Many  women  came  to  eee  me,  but  I  was  too  ill 
to  talk.  ’  ^ 

It  is  from  her  Bible  woman  and  man  servant 
we  get  the  story  of  tbe  trying  journey,  followed 
by  three  days  of  distreeeing  coughing  when  she 
lay  still,  unable  to  speak  and  yet  permitted  the 
women  to  come  and  see  her.  She  herself  told 
us  nothing  of  all  this,  for  is  it  not  a  common 
experience  in  itineration,  and  had  she  not 
spent  twelve  long  years  in  that  service  until  she 
(Niuld  truly  say,  ‘I  know  what  it  is  to  be  as 
cold  and  hungry  as  tbe  beggars.  ’  Then,  too 
was  there  not  much  else  to  talk  about  T  There 
were  five  weeks  passed  before  we  saw  her  again 
or  she  saw  one  of  her  own  race.  The  Chinese 
Chrietiane  gave  her  a  warm  welcome,  and  their 
very  beet  wae  placed  at  her  disposal.  Her  at¬ 
tendants  ministered  to  her  ae  they  knew  bow. 
Yet  after  all  it  was  in  much  weariness.  How 
little  those  can  understand  who  are  accustomed 
to  epringe  and  soft  cushions,  and  have  never 
tried  a  lumbering,  epringlees  cart.  ‘In  labora 
more  abundantly,  ’  must  have  been  here,  as  ehe 
sat  from  morning  until  night  teaching  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  dirty  their  first  lessons  in  reading,  or 
explaining  to  them  the  things  that  cannot  be 
seen.  I  love  to  go  on.  It  was  all  very  really 
hers.  ‘In  journeyings,  often  in  perils  of  rivers, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  from  the  Qentilee, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  tbe  wilderness, 
in  watchings,  often  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
(aetinge,  often  in  cold.’’ 

One  day  they  came  to  a  village  where  an  old 
Ohriatian  woman  lived  in  a  home  of  two  rooms, 
the  inner  dark  and  dirty,  lighted  only  from  tbe 
door,  the  outer  occupied  by  two  families  of  beg¬ 
gars.  There  waa  no  alternative  but  for  Fannie 
to  take  the  inner  room,  while  the  woman  took 
the  outer.  At  thia  place  the  people  came  in 
crowds  to  see  the  foreigner  and  to  hear  tbe  doc- 
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triiMb  There  waa  difiBculty  in  getting  a  cart,  so 
they  remained  live  days  in  those  surroundinga. 
Will  there  not  be  an  increaea  T  Her  doctor  eaid, 
*Why  did  you  stay  so  long,  Miae  Wight  You 
ue  too  tired.  ’  Very  brightly  came  back  the 
anaww,  *lt  waa  such  a  good  opportunity.’  Op 
portonities.  There  were  twelve  villages  visited 
aad  daily  women  and  children  listened,  to  the 
old.  old  story  that  told  them  the  only  way  to 
aalvation.  One  of  her  letters,  (we  heard  from 
her  and  sent  her  supplies  and  letters  every 
week, )  says:  ‘The  women  came  in  crowds.’  Her 
diary  notes,  ‘Long  service,  mostly  singing.’ 
*Meo  and  women  are  many  that  are  seeking  the 
Bcriptuvea.  ’  ‘The  two  small  rooms  were  filled 
with  women  so  we  had  a  separate  service.  ’  ‘The 
old  woaaan  who  was  in  the  clasj  at  M —  lives 
hare,  Her  daughters  in  law  are  studying  the 
doctrine,  which  makes  her  very  happy.’  ‘The 
children  learn  well.’  ‘Women  come  but  they 
are  afraid  to  leave  their  idols.  ’  Was  it  not  a 
food  opportunity.  She  knows  now.  ‘He  that 
kMwth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  ’ 

We  wove  ao  glad  to  welcome  her  home.  She 
aaaaaa  to  have  quite  recovered  from  her  first  bad 
cold,  and  to  have  been  able  to  put  in  long  days 
ol  aarvice.  A  dreadful  dust-storm  such  as  Chi 
sHui-fa  well  knows,  came  up  on  the  journey 
hoaae  and  Fannie  came  in  quite  exhausted.  We 
hoped  a  few  days’  rest  would  restore  her  wonted 
health.  You  know  the  rest.  Pneumonia  set  in 
with  a  tpyhoid  condition  and  although  the  die- 
aaae  went  along  well  and  reached  resolution,  the 
weary  heart  could  not  continue  its  work.  We 
aaiasd  her,  oh,  so  carefully,  and  how  we  did 
thank  Ood  for  Dr.  Lewis ’s  constant,  prayerful 
aervice.  She  had  experienced  many  worce  jour¬ 
neys  than  this.  Her  conscientious  discharge  of 
doty  had  taken  her  to  the  country  many  times, 
not  only  early  in  the  spring,  but  during  the 
eoldast  winter  months  in  former  years.  She  had 
often  been  without  supplies  from  home  and  sub¬ 
sisted  entirely  on  the  Chinese  food.  This  waa  a 
hard  journey,  but  she  bad  known  harder,  much 
harder.  The  pneumonia  did  not  seem  severe 
oaly  the  base  of  the  right  lung  being  affected. 
Why,  then,  did  she  leave  ue  ?  We  need  her  so 
mnch  in  our  home.  How  can  we  do  without 
Fannie  T  She  was  always  so  bright,  always  an 
snoouragement  to  press  on  to  overcome.  1  called 
her  Victoria.  She  knew  nothing  of  giving  up, 
or  of  getting  dismayed  at  diflSculties.  She,  al- 
thoagh  so  delicately  formed,  was  always  a  tower 
ol  strength.  Then  she  was  so  needed  among  the 
wosaen.  There  is  no  one  to  take  her  place. 
How  they  loved  her.  They  thought  her  so  beau- 
tifol  and  she  was.  They  came  to  her  for  sym¬ 
pathy  and  advice.  The  ladies  of  the  city  loved 
to  sit  near  her  and  listen  to  her  talk.  Why  did 
she  go  f  She  did  not  suffer  much.  Yet  she  waa 
vary  weary.  How  those  words  seem  to  apply  to 
her  case.  Fannie  is  buried  in  the  very  pretty 
oeoMtery  on  the  bill,  overlooking  the  harbor. 
We  are  so  glad  to  think  of  the  grave  in  such  a 
beantiful  spot.” 


Every  FVeBtiH  Calendar  Clock  alwayi'thowi 
Ihc  correct  date,  without  requiring  special 
attetrna  at  any  time.  Our  clocks  are  furnished 
is  Wahsirt,  Mahogany  or  Oak  Cases,  from  $so.oo 
■pt  The  Prentiss  Frying  Pan  Clock  is  a  real 
frying  pan,  with  raised  figures  and  hands  of 
bronae,  a  beautiful  ornament ;  price,  $3.50 
The  Prentiss  Tile  Clock  can  stand  alone,  and 
coaes  in  exquisite  tints ;  price,  $1.50.  Send  for 
Cniningne  No.  518. 

Trot  Pnnimss  Clock  Improvsmsnt  Co., 
Degt.  ss,  49  Oey  St.,  New  York  City. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

W«0ivw  apMlal  HtUntloA  to  the  mene«ement  of  MlnneepolU 
Wmmmta  ft*  mm  feelrtnnti  eimint  to  make  the  property  prodaoe  the 
imeumm  with  the  leeet  poeeible  espenae  until  It  can  be  Mid. 

^KSeew  Tea»e*E*»ert^aee  with  the  Mliheht  pneeeee  la 

If  jMarenoteBtii^yeatiefled  withthemaDasementof 

at#  per  eent.on  Solocted  Fliwt 

JM/RC  a  LwAlvCH  If inoeapolie  Improved  Real  Eretate,  at 
di  MW  mb4.  ereeent  actnal  ceah  value.  Keferenoee  fnmiahed. 

_  J.  lacK.  a  F.  8.  THOWIPSOH, 

M8  •ank  of  Commorco,  Mlnnoopolls,  Minit. 


WHITE  PLAINS  BED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 

Note  from  Rev.  Ur.  Bfacoubrey. 

Mt  Dear  Editor  :  I  am  hers  for  three  or  four 
days — only  a  little  resting,  in  exchange  of  pul¬ 
pits  with  a  friend  over  the  Sabbath. 

Some  Red  Cross  Societies  are  being  talked  of 
in  this  region,  and  we  are  solicited  for  informa¬ 
tion,  which  perhaps  others,  too,  may  wish,  be¬ 
cause  our  White  Plains  Branch  of  the  Red  Croee 
has  been  quite  successful. 

We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  energy  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  in  the  matter.  She 
ia  the  Secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  No. 
3,  in  New  York  City ;  and  aa  White  Plains  is 
her  summer  residence  was  naturally  desirous 
that  our  community  should  have  opportunity  of 
doing  something  ia  this  humane  and  patriotic 
work  of  seeking  to  aid  our  sai.ora  aud  soldiers 
in  their  hardships  through  the  war. 

Animated  with  kindred  sympathies  our  ladies 
were  ready  for  her  initiative;  and  pursuant  to 
notice  from  the  church  pulpits,  two  or  three 
hundred  gathered  in  our  Auditorium,  when  Mra 
Reid  gave  resumes  of  the  remarkable  history  of 
the  Red  Cross  movement  throughout  the  world, 
and  presented  forcibly  the  claims  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Croee  Society  in  its  present  work. 

Under  the  General  National  Committee,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  Auxiliaries;  each  with  ite 
definite  object  of  relief.  ‘‘Auxiliary  No.  3.”  ia 
especially  to  provide  trained  nurses  for  the  relief 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital,  or  camp, 
or  field,  on  land  or  sea,  than  which  no  object 
can  be  more  praiseworthy  or  helpful. 

A  White  Plsine  Branch  of  this  Auxiliary  was 
soon  formed,  of  which,  earnestly  solicited  be 
cause  of  her  familiarity  with  the  work,  Mrs. 
Reid  consented  to  be  President.  Of  it  there  are 
three  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harri 
man,  Mrs.  u,  o.  Safford,  Mias  Emily  O.  Butler. 
Mias  Crane  of  Scarsdale  is  the  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  MacLean,  the  Treasurer.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  as  Executive  Committee  are 
the  wives  of  the  several  pastors,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  lady  from  each  church,  and  one  or  two 
others  representing  the  community  outside  the 
churches. 

This  Board  of  OfiSiers  meet  weekly;  ia  the 
immediate  agent  of  communication  with  the 
parent  society  in  New  York ;  and  the  general 
source  of  inspiration  and  suggestion  for  the 
work  as  carried  on  by  the  respective  church 
societies. 

All  the  churches  of  White  Plains  are  combined 
in  this  organization,  and  each  church  has  its 
own  Red  Cross  Society,  with  its  appropriate 
ofiScere.  They  gather  their  own  money  for  the 
support  of  the  nurses  which  is  sent  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  White  Plaine  Branch ;  and  they  also 
meet  in  their  several  church  houses,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  twice  a  week,  to  make  articles  (Pajamas, 
surgical  ahiits,  bandages,  etc. )  for  hoepital  use. 

The  ladies  have  entered  into  the  work  moet 
heartily,  not  in  holiday  spirit,  or  se  to  a  pastime 
or  festivity,  but  in  the  desire  of  doing  good  and 
the  love  of  country.  The  common  interest,  irre 
apective  of  worldly  circumstances,  is  evident  in 
the  monthly  subscriptions,  which  range  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  twenty  five  dollars.  Ladies 
not  used  to  the  work  at  home,  meet  to  sew  in 
their  churchea,  and  aome  who  cannot  give  money 
crave  permiaaion  to  take  work  home,  when  it 
meana  hours  from  their  sleep. 

The  White  Plains  Branch  has  been  able  to 
pledge  the  support  of  twenty  one  (21)  nurses, 
$525  monthly ;  and  has  sent  large  boxes  of  gar¬ 
ments,  the  material  for  which  baa  been  largely 
provided  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mrs.  Trenor 
W.  Park. 

The  nuries  receive  no  salary  beyond  their  cere 
and  maintenance,  a  aum  amounting  to  125  a 
month  for  each.  And  in  something  of  their 
spirit  of  self  denial  the  ladies  of  this  society 
are  busy.  It  comforts  them  to  feel  that  through 
the  living  banda  and  aympathizing  apirits  and 


kindly  words  of  these  nurees,  they  unseen  are 
ministering  to  the  brave  sufferers  who  have  been 
standing  for  us  at  the  front 

A.  R.  Macoubrkt. 

Wallrill,  July,  1888. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  RT  THE  TOLCNTSBRS 
Ol  AMERICA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ‘‘Volunteers  of  America” 
last  week,  called  by  Ballington  Booth,  the  head 
of  the  organisation,  thirteen  executive  membera 
were  present  representing  as  many  States.  They 
aseembled  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  aome 
proposed  changes  which  cannot,  however,  be 
finally  passed  upon  until  the  grand  Field  Council 
to  be  held  the  first  week  in  October. 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  uniform  and  that 
members  wear  no  moredistiegnishing  mark  than 
a  simple  pin,  and  also  to  give  up  the  use  of 
musical  instruments,  such  as  drum  and  fife  in 
their  parades  and  public  meetinga.  This  ia  aug- 
geated  in  order  to  diatinguiah  them  and  their 
work  from  the  Salvation  Army,  and  thus  avoid 
much  confuaion  and  miaunderatanding. 

The  character  of  their  work  is  now  quite 
different,  the  energies  of  the  Volunteers  being 
principally  devoted  to  inmates  of  prisons,  end 
to  helping  discharged  prisoners  to  find  work, 
and  their  efforts  in  other  lines  are  mostly  in 
connection  with  establiMied  churches  and  in  full 
recognition  of  the  aacramenta. 

A  prominent  Volunteer  diaclaima  all  antag¬ 
onism  between  their  organization  and  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  aaying  that  any  bitterneea  of  feel¬ 
ing  had  passed  away.  There  is  certainly  abund¬ 
ant  field  for  the  labors  of  both,  and  it  would  be 
a  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christian  fellowship 
everywhere  if  they  could  follow  thfir  different 
lines  in  full  sympathy  and  co  operation  with 
each  other  even  though  their  methoda  may  vary. 
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What  nhould  be  Taxed  and  How  It  should  be  Taxed.  Hon. 
David  a.  Wills. 

A  careful  stndy  of  this  important  subject  by  the  greatest 
authority  In  this  country  on  questions  of  taxation. 

Some  Uses  of  the  Camera  In  Zoology.  R.  W.  SBariLDT. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  paper,  calling  attention  to  the  great 
value  of  the  camera  to  the  scientist  for  securing  accurate 
pictures  of  living  animals. 

Kmlgratlon.  Jamih  Colliik. 

A  study,  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  of  the  emigration 
question.  Of  special  interest  to  'bis  country  at  present,  bet  ause 
of  the  proposed  system  of  colonial  expansion  on  which  It  seems 
probable  we  may  soon  be  embarked. 

The  Aurora.  W.  Farrand  Filch. 

A  scle<  tlflc  account  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  which 
has  for  so  many  years  puzzled  the  meteorologist.  1  he  article  la 
fully  Illustrated. 

Topographic  Features  due  to  lAndalldes.  Prof.  T.  C. 
Russil.L. 

A  popular  Illustrated  account  of  the  part  which  landslides 
have  played  In  bringing  about  the  present  surface  contours  of 
the  earth. 

The  Manual  Training  School.  C.  HAHroRD  HiWDiRgOH. 
'a  discussion  of  Its  true  place  In* education  ;  Its  dangers  and 
abuses,  and  probable  future. 

Women  In  Science.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Boltoh. 

A  bright  little  essay  on  the  part  which  women  have  taken  in 
the  great  sclentlflc  movements  of  history. 

Other  articles :  The  Romance  of  Race :  Edncatlon  for  Domee- 
t'e  Life;  Superstition  and  Magic  In  (  ambodla;  1  he  Training  of 
Mentally  Deficient  Children ;  The  Oenealogy  of  Chemistry ; 
and  Sketch  (with  Portrait)  of  Felli  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Editor's  Table :  Scientific  Books ;  Fragments. 

BO  Cent*  a  number;  $B.OO  a  year. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

TZ  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 
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!  ,0N  AD?EBT18ING:CHUBCH:SEBY1GES.ISI 

Z  liMik  tne  pnctioe  of  advertiaiog  ''church  Mr- 
fiOM  admita  of  abuaaa,  aud  often  actually  be¬ 
come!  the  occasion  of  very  questionable  methods, 
is  a  point  which  may  be  taken  as  generally 
conceded.  This  alone  is  enough  to  raise  the 
whole  question  which  concerns  the  propriety  of 
the  practice  named. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  obeerration  has  ex¬ 
tended,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Romish  churches 
abstain  entirely  from  the  practice  of  advertising 
their  church  eervicee,  and  that  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  churches  resort  to  it  but  sparingly.  To 
the  worshipers  in  a  Romish  church,  even  to  the 
most  intelligent  of  them,  what  does  it  signify 
whether  the  sermon  is  to  be  by  Father  Ignatius, 
or  Father  Clement,  or  the  Bishop  f  Somebody 
will  preach,  and  the  house  of  God  will  be  open 
for  worship  and  the  sacraments.  Ihe  question 
who  is  to  oflSciate  is  one  of  minor  importance. 
Whoever  is  at  the  altar,  he  will  be  God's  priest, 
the  regularly  ordained  channel  of  God's  grace. 
The  confessions,  the  prayers,  the  praise,  the 
offerings,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  man  who 
prescribes  the  routine  of  service. 

We  judge  that  this  is  also,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  sentiment  that  prevails  among  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The  worshipers 
in  these  are  always  sure  of  the  noble  liturgy  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  The  sermon,  albeit  made  too 
little  of  as  we  think,  is  yet  a  message  from  God 
through  the  lips  of  a  consecrated  man ;  and  the 
man’s  name,  or  mere  literary  reputation,  is  a 
secondary  matter. 

Of  the  sentiment  here  described  we  haxard 
nothing  in  saying  there  is  too  little  among  the 
other  Christian  denominations.  The  moment 
we  torn  to  the  contemplation  of  practices  cur¬ 
rent  among  Preebyterian,  Methodist^  Baptist, 
and  other  churches,  we  find  ourselves  amid  a 
din  of  announcements  about  Dr.  A.  's  church, 
and  Dr.  B.  's  church,  and  what  this  Doctor  will 
preach  about  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Doctor  will  preach  about  in  the  evening ;  and 
how  Miss  Wilbelmina,  the  celebrated  soloist,  will 
sing  a  selection  from  Meyerbeer  at  the  offertory, 
and  Herr  Druckenstein  with  a  full  chorus  will 
sing  at  the  evening  service  for  the  last  time  this 
season.  Then  the  subjects  announced  for  the 
sermons— we  almost  hesitate  to  repeat  some  that 
have  arrested  our  attention,  and  these  not  merely 
printed  in  the  Saturday  papers,  but  displayed 
in  staring  red  bulletins  on  the  church  porch : 
“Let  Her  l>rive,’’ “And  She  Kissed  Him,’’ 
“An  Honest  Lawyer,"  “Buying  Horses  in 
Egypt,”  and  so  on  as  we  might  specify  for  a 
1*6^ 

Is  it  strange  that  the  “unregenerate,”  (as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  people  who  do  not 
attend  church, )  should  he  moved  to  ask  how 
this  kind  of  advertising  differs  from  that  of  the 
variety  shows  which  at  every  street  comer  invite 
patronage  f 

But,  it  is  said,  and  with  some  air  of  plausi¬ 
bility,  we  must  endeavor  by  all  means  to  bring 
the  “unsaved  masses’  '—what  should  we  do 
without  that  convenient  phrase  ? — under  the 
power  of  truth;  we  must  “compel  them  to  come 
in;”  anything  to  attract  their  attention.  The 
Salvation  Army  reeorts  to  dram,  fife,  and  tarn 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cored 


by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  core  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 


Is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mncons  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tnbe.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
yon  haye  a  rambling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  resnlt,  and 
nnless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken  ont  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  oases  out  of  ten  are  censed  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  Inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 


F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O 
'Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
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WE  believe  that  Pure  White  Lead, 
made  by  the  “old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess,”  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
make  the  best  paint ;  and  all  we  ask  is 
that  makers  and  sellers  shall  brand  and  sell 
their  mixtures  for  what  they  are,  rather  than 
as  “White  Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,” 
“Tinted  Lead,”  etc. 

Buyers  and  consumers  are  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  they  are  getting. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


(2  C  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

auy  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu* 
*  able  inf<Mination  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 

folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


^  ^  ^  AND  PREMIUMS.— FACTORY  TO  FAMILY. 

A  S  ■  A  Is  W  Ybe  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In  beautiful 

I  I  la  free  booklet.  Free  oample  Soap  if  mentloa 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co., Larkin  St.,Buffal0,II.T~ 


bourine;  and  our  advertisements  ate  eimpiy  a 
more  decorous  method  of  invitation.  Yes, 
“more  decorous.  ”  But  why  stop  with  decorous  T 
If  the  principle  be  aound,  why  not  carry  it  to 
the  most  sensational  extremes  ?  Why  not  resort 
to  big  posters,  portraits,  gift  enterprises,  and 
sandwich  men  f 

We  Buepect,  we  more  than  suspect,  that  the 
principle  is  not  Bound,  and  that  we  eball  by  and 
by  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  whole 
dram  and  fife  bueinees  is  a  mistake,  that  it  die- 
guets  and  alienatee  more  people  than  it  benefits. 
Our  Lord  and  hie  apoatlee  did  not  resort  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

For  the  convenience  of  people  in  a  great  city, 
and  for  the  sake  of  viaitora  in  a  email  town,  it 
may  be  well  to  have  in  the  Saturday  paper  a 
brief,  modest  announcement,  that  there  will  be 
preaching  services  conducted  by  the  paetor,  in 
such  and  such  a  church,  naming  the  place  and 
hour,  or  that  Dr.  H.  from  a  certain  mieeionary 
field  will  preach;  and  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  a  acroll  or  shield  on  the  church  corner  men¬ 
tioning  the  hours  of  service,  the  name  and  reei 
dence  of  the  pastor,  and  giving  an  invitation  to 
the  public.  They  who  pueh  much  beyond  this 
ran  the  riek,  ae  it  seems  to  ua,  of  getting  into 
practicee  which  will  cause  them  to  “fall  from 
grace.”  CLmous. 


RELIEF  OF  THE  WHALERS. 

The  Report  of  Capt.  Tattle  on  the  Progreoa  Mode. 

The  report  of  Captain  F.  Tuttle  of  the  revenue 
cutter  Bear  of  the  progreee  made  by  tbe  wbalera’ 
relief  expedition  sent  to  tbe  North  Pacific  last 
fall  was  received  to  day  at  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  Accompanying  bin  report  were  copies  of 
reports  forwarded  to  him  by  Lieutenant  Jarvie, 
in  charge  of  the  overland  detachment  of  the 
expedition.  Captain  Tuttle  wrote  from  tbe 
Dortberu  side  of  Norton  Sound  on  June  23d, 
Baying  that  be  expected  to  reach  St.  Michael  on 
the  following  day.  Tbe  health  of  all  concerned 
was  good,  and  the  prospects  for  a  eucceesful  iaaue 
of  the  expedition  were  excellent.  He  did  not 
expect  to  reach  Cape  Hope  before  July  15tb. 
Tbe  eea  was  full  of  ice,  and  tbe  moremente  of 
tbe  Beer  from  Unalaeka  had  been  greatly  re 
tsrded  by  it. 

Great  credit  was  due  W.  T.  Lopp,  who  went 
overland  with  Lieutenant  Jarvia,  in  charge  of 
the  herd  of  reindeer.  He  left  hie  wife  and 
family,  the  only  white  inhabitants  in  tbe  whole 
country,  said  Captain  Tuttle,  to  go  upon  what 


muat  have  eeemed  to  him  a  forlorn  hops. 
Charley  Artiearlook,  an  Aleut,  who  went  with 
Lopp,  left  hia  wife  and  child  at  Sledge  Island 
where  Captain  Hooper  found  them,  nearly 
starved.  He  left  them  three  montha’  provtaiom 
and  promised  to  bring  Charley  home  with  him. 
Lopp  left  Lieutenant  Jarvis  after  getting  ttia 
reindeer  to  a  point  of  safety  and  conveniawe 
and  brought  back  with  him  tbe  various  reporte 
of  Lieutenant  Jarvie. 

The  party  left  St.  Michael  overland  on  Decem¬ 
ber  30th,  reaching  Cape  Prince  of  Wale%  on 
Norton  Sound,  on  January  24tb.  The  herd  of 
reindeer  which  they  drove  numbered  301  head 
and  were  furniebed  by  the  American  Miaaionary 
Society.  On  February  11th,  Lieutenant  Berthoff 
reacbed  Cape  Bloeeom,  and  was  joined  two  days 
later  by  Lieutenant  Jarvie  and  Surgeon  Call. 

Point  Hope  was  reacbed  on  March  5th,  where 
they  learned  that  the  people  at  Point  Brower 
were  all  right.  Lieutenant  Berthoff  remained  at 
this  place  to  receive  and  care  for  any  of  the 
whalers  who  might  leave  their  ships  to  try  the 
overland  trip.  Pushing  on,  Lieutenant  Jarvia 
and  Surgeon  Call  reached  Po  nt  Barrow  on  March 
29th.  On  tbe  next  day,  having  decided  that  the 
herd  of  reindeer  would  be  all  right  at  that  place, 
Mr.  Lopp  left  the  party  aud  started  on  hie  return 
South.  Word  was  received  from  tbe  whalen 
that  BuflScient  food  was  in  store  to  last  until 
August  if  tbe  eame  policy  of  allotment  were 
followed  that  bad  been  pursued  in  the  past.  Two 
caeee  of  scurvy  were  reported. 

During  the  winter  one  of  the  crew  of  tbe 
Rosario  and  one  of  tbe  Orca  had  strayed  away 
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Mason's 
Latest  Improved 

Electric 
Portable 
Fan  Outfit 


This  (guranteed)  outfit  is  easily  handled  even  by  a 
child.  There  is  positively  No  Shookiho  or  danger.  A 
baby  cannot  be  harmed. 

No  Acids  n>  ed.  It’s  simply  operated  by  watbs  and 
my  Battbrt  Salt  for  15  honra’  actnol  work  at  a  cost  of 
10 cents.  8BNT  TO  ANT  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 

[I  give  a  formula  with  each  outfit,  eo  that  petreoe  cu 
make  their  own  battery  solution.] 

Outfit  consists  of  Electric  Motor  mounted  on 
stand  with  fl-inch,  fonr-biaded  fan  and  guard,  etc., 
also  B  attery  of  one  cell,  all  packed  ready  for  shipment, 
compete,  only  $  |  O.  No  waste  when  not  in  ooe. 


JAMES  H.  MASON, 

152  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ifom  the  vessel  and  been  frozeh  to  death.  One 
of  the  crew  of  the  Belvidere  was  killed  by  falling 
down  a  hatchway.  Nothing  had  been  heard  from 
the  Wanderer,  which  was  believed  to  be  lying  off 
Herschel  Island,  but  a  messenger  was  daily  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  bringing  news  of  her. 

The  men  generally  were  all  right,  and  having 
passed  through  the  worst  part  of  the  season,  but 
little  more  suffering  was  feared.  Lieutenant 
Jarvis  said  he  would  not  send  any  of  the  men  to 
Point  Hope.  He  said  that  all  along  the  way 
w,  at  the  stations  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Cwimpany  and  of  Liebes  and  Company,  all  neces 
sary  supplies  available  were  freely  furnished. 
Writing  to  Secretary  Gage  from  Norton  Sound, 
under  date  of  January  3d,  Lieutenant  Jarvis 
BBvs: 

''To-day  on  the  ice  I  met  Mr.  G.  F.  Tilton, 
third  mate  of  whaling  steamer  Belvidere,  one  of 
the  vessels  at  Point  Barrow,  bound  out  by  way 
of  St  Michael  and  Katmai  with  mail  and  news 
of  the  position  and  condition  of  the  vessels  north, 
for  which  the  relief  expedition  was  sent.  On 
account  of  the  aituation  I  opened  such  mail  as 
I  supposed  would  give  me  any  information  that 
might  assist  me  in  the  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
From  all  1  could  learn,  the  following  is  the  con¬ 
dition  there : 

"The  steamer  Orca  was  wrecked  trying  to  get 
out  on  September  22d,  1897,  a  total  loss,  near 
Sea  Hcnrse  Islands,  and  the  same  day,  about  four 
hours  later,  the  steamer  Jessie  H.  Freeman  wan 
wrecked,  also  about  the  same  place.  The  Belvi¬ 
dere  was  nearly  out,  but  turned  back  to  save  the 
crews  of  the  wrecked  vessels,  and  was  caught 
by  the  ice.  There  is  a  probability  of  her  com¬ 
ing  out  all  right.  The  Ecbooner  Rosario  is  just 
around  Point  Barrow  to  the  west,  and  there 
seems  a  small  chance  for  her  safety.  The  steamer 
Nevrport  and  Norwegian  steamer  Fearless  are 
about  fifty  five  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow,  the 
steamer  Jeannie  about  three  miles  east  of  Point 
Barrow.  The  bark  Wanderer  was  last  seen  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Herschel  Island,  and  had  not 
been  beard  of  at  Point  Barrow,  when  Mr.  Tilton 
left  on  October  17th,  1897. 

"It  seems  probable  that  all  vessels  east  of 
Point  Barrow  wili  be  crushed  b^  the  ice.  The 
steamer  Mary  D.  Hume  is  wintering  at  Herschei 
Inland  and  it  is  probable  that  the  crew  of  the 
Wanderer  will  make  for  her  and  be  cared  for. 
Hie  crews  of  the  other  vessels  are  safe  at  Point 
Barrow,  except  a  few  who  are  camping  on  the 
shcure  near  the  ships  to  iook  out  for  them.  The 
supply  of  provisions  has  been  taken  in  charge 
ana  apportined  out  to  last  until  July  next.  It 
is  not  large,  but  will  be  euBBcient  to  last  with 
the  reindeer  1  will  drive  there.  But  there  will 
be  needed  there  as  many  provisions  as  can  be 
taken  when  the  ice  opens. 

"All  the  natives  have  been  sent  off  into  the 
interior  to  hunt,  and  I  think  can  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  hope  to  get  the  deer  there  by  April, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  but  I  think  they  will  be 
there  by  that  time,  when  the  Iroret  shortage 
will  be.  The  steamer  Navarcb,  caught  in  the 
ice  last  summer,  drifted  to  the  east  of  Point 
Barrow  in  September,  and  seven  men  were  taken 
from  her,  two  others  refusing  to  leave.  There 
are  in  all  about  304  men  on  the  ships,  including 
those  from  the  Navarch  and  those  on  the  Wan¬ 
derer,  and  I  should  say  that  transportation  will 
be  needed  for  about  2^  when  the  ice  opens.  ’  ’ 


8E&BCHING  FOB  ANDBEE. 

A  party  of  eight  members  under  the  leadership 
of  M.  Varicb,  is  now  gathering  at  Skaguay  for 
an  expedition  in  search  for  Andree,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  France. 
One  of  the  party.  Dr.  Terwange,  has  been  in 
Vancouver,  superintending  the  construction  of  a 
balloon,  capable  of  carrying  5,000  pounds,  which 
they  will  use  in  their  search  of  out  of  the- way 
places  in  Alaska.  Supplies  will  be  sent  out  by 
St.  Michael  and  cached  at  different  points  along 
the  river  for  use  of  the  explorers.  While  at 
Vancouver,  Dr.  Terwange  seemed  confident  that 
they  would  find  some  traces  of  the  young  ex¬ 
plorer  who  disappeared  in  the  Arctic  skies  last 
year.  All  will  watch  with  interest  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  and  will  hope  for  its  success. 


A  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  offer  callers  a  cop  of  Boaillon  saade  from 


gctra£toi  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home¬ 
made  "Soup  stock,"  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


Ministers  and  Churclies. 

'  I  ' 

NEW  YORK. 

Middletown. — The  Rev.  David  Winters,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Kanawlea  Ohurch,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Middletown,  New  York,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  labors  there  at  once.  Correspondents 
should  address  him  at  the  latter  place. 

Hudson  Pbbsbttbrt  held  a  special  meeting  in 
the  First  Church,  Middletown,  July  25th.  Pres¬ 
ent  fifteen  ministers  and  five  elders.  Rev.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Diven  was  released  from  Otisville  and  dis¬ 
missed  to  Presbytery  of  North  River,  that  he 
may  accept  pastorate  of  New  Hamburg.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of 
Rev.  Wiliiam  M.  Yeomans  at  Waahingtonville 
on  Tuesday,  September  6th,  at  2  P.M. 

David  F.  Bonner,  S.  C. 
Florida,  N.  Y.,  July  26. 

CoNBTANTiA. -— At  its  iast  legular  meeting  the 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse  appointed  for  each  of 
the  feebler  churches  receiving  aid  a  committee 
of  two  ministers  and  one  elder.  The  purpose 
being  to  help  and  encourage  the  churches  by 
making  a  visit  to  them.  Such  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  this  church.  Two  of 
the  committee  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Recently,  however,  its  Chairman,  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Mead  of  the  First  Church  of  Oswego  came 
to  us.  He  offered  to  continue  with  us  tor  a  week, 
which  offer  was  heartily  accepted  by  us.  In 
the  afternoon  were  conducted  services  for  the 
members  and  workers  of  the  church.  In  the 
evening.  Gospel  meetings  were  held.  The  result 
has  been  the  deepening  of  our  spiritual  life. 
This  article  is  written  with  the  hope  that  possi¬ 
bly  it  might  suggest  the  need  of  a  closer  touch 
of  Presbyteries  with  the  feebler  churches  and 
a  practical  remedy  by  which  the  need  can  be 
met.  The  brethren  from  the  larger  and  better 
established  churches  might  thus  serve  and 
strengthen  the  struggling  churches  that  are 
giving  their  very  life-blood  to  feed  the  more 
conspicuous  town  and  city  churches. 

H.  W.  J. 


deep  gash  on  the  right  lower  leg  which  required 
twevls  or  fifteen  stitches  to  close,  and  the  left 
ankle  badly  sprained  with  a  small  bone  broken 
and  muscles  torn,  and  a  badly  bruised  hand.  In 
the  contusion  of  the  leg  the  muscles  are  badly 
tom.  "Ha  will  no  doubt  be  laid  up  for  some 
time,"  says  the  Carlisle  Sentinel,  "butcan  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  that  he  escaped  as  well  as  he 
did." 

OHIO. 

CiROLEviLLR.— The  first  year  of  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Frederic  L.  Bullard  in  the  First  Church 
of  Circleville,  Ohio,  has  just  ended.  Fifty  five 
members  have  been  received,  ail  debts  are  paid, 
and  a  new  and  elegant  building  will  be  erected 
at  once. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. — A  former  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  Edwin  S.  Wallace,  and  still  a  member  of 
Aberdeen  Presbytery,  is  just  closing  bis  four 
years’  service  in  Jerusalem  as  United  States 
Consul  of  Palestine.  Chapters  of  a  book  he  has 
written  are  appearing  in  The  New  York  Observer. 
The  title  of  the  book  is,  "Jerusalem  the  Holy." 
The  book  is  alrsady  copyrighted  and  published. 

Canistota.— This  is  another  of  the  churches 
that  cultivated  Christian  patriotism  by  con¬ 
tributing  generously  July  3d,  toward  paying  the 
debt  against  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Grouped  with  Bridgewater,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley,  they  are  longing  for  his 
return  from  bis  trans  Atlantic  trip,  whUn  they 
keep  church.  Sabbath-school,  Elndeavor  Society, 
prayer- meeting  and  Ladies’  Aid  and  Missionary 
Society  going  as  usual. 

Bradlbt.  — This  church  holds  together  tena¬ 
ciously,  though  without  a  minister  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  having  but  one  visitation  a 
year  by  the  Synodical  missionary.  The  latter 
spent  17th  ult.  with  them,  receiving  a  generous 
contribution  for  the  debt  against  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.  They  are  hoping  the  Board 
,  will  soon  be  able  to  help  them  to  have  the  blees- 
,  ing  of  a  stated  ministry.  The  churches  and 
ministers  of  this  Synod  are  anxious  for  an 
aggressive  Home  Mission  movement. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle. — The  Rev.  Andrew  N.  Hagerty,  the 
esteemed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  met  with  a  painful  and  dangerous  ad¬ 
venture  an  he  was  driving  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  purposing  to  visit  some  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers  resident  there.  He  was  on  West  High  street, 
and  alone  in  his  buggy,  when  the  horse  suddenly 
reared  and  plunged  and  got  under  way  in  spite 
of  his  being  reined  in  sharply  by  his  driver; 
bringing  up  against  the  fence  a  forward  wheel 
was  torn  off,  the  dash  gave  way  and  Mr.  Hagerty 
fell  forward  against  the  fence  and  astride  of  the 
protruding  axle.  In  this  position  he  was 
dragged  about  fifty  yards,  the  end  of  the  axis 
scraping  the  fence,  when  the  horse  was  caught 
by  the  bits  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  he  and  Mr. 
Robert  Woodward  being  quickly  at  hand.  The 
rescued  pastor  was  not  able  to  stand.  Taken 
home  at  once,  his  injuries  were  found  to  be 
painful,  if  not  immediately  dangerous.  Dr. 
Hilda  Longedorf  attended  him,  and  found  a 


Eureka.— Rev.  E.  L.  Combs  has  declined  the 
call  of  this  church,  while  expressing  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  large  and  inviting  as  well  as 
needy  opportunities  of  the  field.  While  with 
them  he  preached  twice  to  the  La  Grace  Church, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  the  house  being 
crowded  with  the  hungriest  hearers  of  the  word 
it  bad  been  bis  privilege  to  preach  to  for  many 
a  day.  Eureka  is  a  raiiroad  terminus  with  a 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  ours 
the  only  English  speaking  church  among  them. 
The  proportion  of  English  speaking  people  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

Scotland. — Rev.  C.  H.  French  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  pastor  here,  after  seven  years 
of  acceptable  and  efficient  service,  that  he  may 
accept  and  enter  upon  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
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work  of  the  Presidency  of  Synod’s  Ocllege  at 
Huron.  The  consregatioo  will  join  him  in 
asking  the  Presbytery  to  diseolve  the  pastoral 
relation.  During  the  past  seven  years  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  almost  trebled.  He  is  the  second 
pastor  of  this  church  who  has  been  called  away 
by  the  Synod  into  its  service.  We  have  recently 
re-pa intcd  our  house  of  worship  and  the  manse 
and  put  them  in  order  for  more  comfortable  use. 

UNioifTOWir. — ^This  rural  church,  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Ipswich,  has  taken  on  new  life 
under  the  lead  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Wood  and  the 
return  of  Elder  S.  B.  Reeves  and  his  wife.  They 
now  utilise  their  comfortable  bouse  of  worship 
regularly  every  Sabbath,  and  bad  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  souls  present  at  the  service  on  Children’s 
Day.  Mr.  Wood  serves  them  in  connection  with 
Pembrook  of  Pioneer,  and  also  preaches  in  Mina 
of  Courtland,  making  three  prea  hing  services 
and  a  thirty  mile  drive  each  Sabbath.  Pem¬ 
brook  contributed  five  dollars  on  Children’s 
Day.  Mr.  Wood’s  services  seem  to  be  effective 
and  appreciated  by  the  people. 


HOBSON’S  ESCAPE. 

We  have  beard  the  thrilling  story  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Hobson’s  sinking  of  the  “Merrimac”  at 
the  entrance  to  Saotiago  Harbor  from  many 
observers,  but  now  for  tne  first  time  we  get  tbe 
account  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe  modest  young  hero 
himself,  as  he  related  his  adventures  to  a  small 
party  of  frienda  We  copy  it  from  The  Evenicg 
Sun  of  July  29tb: 

“It  was  dark  when  we  s’arted  in  toward  tbe 
Strait,’’  said  Lieutenant  Hobson  in  giving  his 
narrative,  “and  it  was  darker  when  we  got  the 
ship  into  position.  We  all  knew  that  we  were 
taking  desperate  chances,  and  in  order  to  be 
unencumbered  when  we  got  into  tbe  water,  we 
stripped  down  to  our  underclothing.  The  ship 
gave  a  heave  when  the  charges  exploded,  and  as 
she  sank  with  a  lurch  at  tbe  bow  we  got  over 
her  sides.  That  we  got  into  the  water  is  nearly 
all  we  know  of  what  happened  in  that  rather 
brief  period.  Some  sprang  over  the  ship's  sides, 
but  more  than  one  of  us  was  thrown  over  the 
rail  by  the  shock  and  tbe  lurching  of  the  ship. 

“It  was  our  plan  to  escape  on  a  catamaran 
float  which  lay  on  the  roof  of  tbe  midship  bouse. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  tbe  thing  was 
that  of  being  caught  in  the  suction  made  by  the 
ship  as  she  went  down,  no  we  tied  tbe  float  to 
the  taffrail,  giving  it  s  ack  line  enough,  as  we 
thought,  to  let  it  float  loose  after  the  ship  bad 
settled  into  her  resting  place.  I  swam  away 
from  the  ship  as  soon  as  I  struck  tbe  water,  but 
I  could  feel  the  tddies  drawing  me  backward  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do.  That  did  not  last  very 
long,  however,  and,  as  noon  as  I  felt  the  tugging 
ease,  I  turned  and  struck  out  for  tbe  float,  which 
1  could  tee  dimly  bobbing  up  and  down  over  the 
sunken  bull. 

“The  Merrimac's  masts  were  plainly  visible, 
and  I  could  see  tbe  heads  of  my  seven  men  an 
they  followed  my  example  and  made  for  the  float 
also.  We  had  expecUd,  of  course,  that  the 
Spaniards  would  investigate  tbe  wreck,  but  we 
bad  no  idea  that  they  would  be  at  it  as  quickly 
as  they  were.  Before  we  could  get  to  tbe  float 
several  rowboats  and  launches  came  around  the 
bluff  from  inside  tbe  harbor.  They  had  officers 
on  board  and  armed  marines  as  well,  and  they 
searched  that  passage,  rowing  backward  and 
forward,  until  the  next  morning.  It  was  only 
by  good  luck  that  we  got  to  the  float  at  all,  for 
they  were  upon  us  so  quickly  that  we  bad  barely 
concealed  ourselves  when  a  boat  with  quite  a 
large  party  on  board  was  right  beside  us. 

“Unfortunately,  we  thought  then,  but  it 
turned  out  afterward  that  nothing  more  fortu 
nate  than  that  could  have  happened  to  us,  the 
rope  with  which  we  Lad  secured  tbe  float  to  tbe 
ship  was  too  short  to  allow  it  to  sving  free,  and 
when  we  reached  it  we  found  that  one  of  the 
pontoons  was  entirely  out  of  the  water,  and  tbe 
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1803. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896 

1897. 
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Synods  . 

31 

31 

31 

31 

32 

32 

Presbyteries . 

221 

223 

224 

224 

229 

228 

Candidates . 

1,300 

1,434 

1,477 

1,508 

1,43;3 

L161 

Local  Evangel  iBts . 

102 

215 
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157 

135 

Licentiates . 

4.^ 

458 

474 
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469 

Ministers . 

6,509 

6.641 

6,797 

6,942 

7,129 

7,190 

Licensures . 

269 

.336 

315 

321 

331 

329 

Ordinations . 

249 

261 

273 

286 

313 

290 

Installations . 

525 

488 

502 

558 

535 

493 

Pastoral  Dissolutions.. 

420 

364 

374 

427 

429 

389 

Ministers  received . 

127 

105 

82 

80 

62 

54 

Ministers  dismissed _ 

44 

41 

32 

56 

35 

35 

Ministers  deceased . 

129 

123 

150 
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Elders . 

,  25.  .399 

25,859 

26,590 

27,025 

27,874 

28,000 

Deacons  . 

8.  .356 

8,681 

9,058 

9,174 

9,551 

9,696 

Churches . 

7,292 

7,387 

7,496 

7,573 

7,6.31 

7,635 

“  organized .... 

187 

168 

l'i6 

14H 

162 

124 

“  dissolved . 

75 

94 

74 

84 

71 

63 

“  received . 

5 

10 

11 

6 

3 

4 

“  dismissed.... 

7 

11 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Added:  examination... 

59,660 

74,826 

67,938 

64,806 

57.011 

57.041 

“  certifi -ate . 

39,298 

41,633 

38,734 

38,489 

37,487 

37,125 

Dismissed  and  dropped. 

56  402 

Deceased  . 

11  406 

C  mmunicante . 

8.55,089 

895  997 

922,^ 

943.716 

960,911 

975,877 

Baptisms:  adults . 

21,7.38 

28,212 

25.729 

24  484 

21,596 

21,574 

“  infants . 

26,247 

28,051 

27.731 

28,459 

32,956 

27.768 

S.  S.  members . 

909  062 

951,199 

994,793 

1,006,  .391 

1,024,462 

1,0:)4,164 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Home  Missions . 

$1,02.3,585 

$977  823 

$997,500 

$980.  .556 

$1,042,768 

$972,993 

Foreign  “ . 

849,355 

745,794 

712,877 

739,103 

681,457 

749.497 

Education  . 

170,800 

107,1.34 

214.6.37 

102,.. 67 

100,2:11 

84.056 

S.  S  Work . '..... 

138.374 

131,325 

1.33,682 

1.30.598 

121,808 

112.781 

Church  Er  ction . 

318.666 

172,732 

217,824 

1.55,177 

124,873 

149,792 

KHlief  Fund . 

97,798 

94,446 

92  9:i2 

94,  53 

85,429 

95,149 

Freedmen . 

12.3,587 

105,74.3 

111,448 

109,205 

105  496 

118,359 

Sustentation . 

71,5.32 

80,2.58 

...  - 

Synodical  Aid . 

7i265 

73,1.52 

71,515 

82,619 

Aid  for  C  dleges . 

26i,^ 

185,676 

145,964 

148,641 

109,272 

164,840 

Anniv.  Reunion  Fund.. 

332  350 

57,391 

Q.  Assembly,  etc . 

*82,7^ 

84  7^ 

89,^ 

92  462 

*87,660 

84'.^ 

Cungregational . 

10,514,429 

10.300.761 

9,921,141 

10,41.3. 7i5 

9,980  958 

10,219,891 

Miscellaneous . 

1,263.624 

1,025,695 

937,980 

777,728 

729.151 

668.906 

Totals . 

$14  916,311 

t$14  012  127 

$1.3  647,579 

$14,149  477 

$  3  298,151 

$13  503,561 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  July  23  1898. 

*  Incladew  In  part  Hynodioal  and  Presbyterial  expensea. 

f  D«ea  not  Inclnd-  Intern  t  on  Permanent  Funds  of  the  Boards,  about  llitsnoo,  or  inconte  of  the  Tbselogtea 
Seminaries,  about  1300,000.  With  these  included  the  totai  would  amount  to  tl3,IU8,S61. 


other  one  was  submerged.  Had  tbe  raft  lain  flat 
on  tbe  water  we  could  not  have  got  under  it  and 
would  have  bad  to  climb  up  on  it  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  target  for  tbe  first  party  of  marines  that 
arrived.  As  it  was,  we  could  get  under  tbe 
raft  and  by  put'ing  our  bands  through  tbe 
crevices  between  tbe  slats  whii  h  formed  its  deck 
we  could  bold  uur  beads  out  of  water  and  still  be 
unseen.  That  is  wbat  we  d  d,  and  all  nigbt  long 
we  stay  d  there  with  our  noses  and  mouths 
barely  out  >  f  water. 

“None of  us  expected  to  get  out  of  tbe  affair 
alivn,  but  luckily  tbe  Spaniards  did  not  think 
of  the  apparently  damaged  half  sunken  raft 
floating  about  be-iide  tbe  wreck.  They  came  to 
within  a  cable’s  lemith  of  us  at  in’ervals  of  only 
a  few  minutes  all  night.  We  could  bear  their 
words  distinctly,  and  even  in  the  dstkoees  could 
distinguish  an  occasional  glint  of  light  on  the 
rifle  b'irrels  of  the  marines  and  on  the  lace  of 
tbe  officers’  uniforms.  We  were  afraid  to  speak 
above  a  whisier,  and  for  a  good  while,  in  tact 
wbent-rer  they  were  near  us,  we  breatbed  as 
eaS'ly  as  we  could.  I  ordered  my  men  not  to 
spesK  unless  to  addrees  me,  and  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  they  ob  y  d. 

“After  we  bad  be«n  there  an  hour  or  two,  tbe 
water,  which  we  found  rather  warm  at  6rst, 
began  to  get  cold,  and  my  fingers  ached  where 
tbe  wood  was  pressing  into  tbem.  The  clouds, 
which  were  running  before  a  pretty  stiff  breeze 
when  we  went  in,  blew  over,  and  then  by  tbe 
starlight  we  could  see  tbe  boats  when  they  came 
out  of  tbe  ebvdows  of  the  cliffs  on  either  s  de, 
and  even  when  we  could  not  see  them  we  knew 
that  they  were  still  nesr,  because  we  could  bear 
very  plainly  tbe  splash  of  tbe  oars  and  tbe  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  oarlocks. 

“Our  teeth  began  to  chatter  bef  re  very  long, 
and  I  wa4  in  constant  f  ar  that  the  Spaniards 
would  bear  us  when  they  t  ame  close.  It  was  so 
siill  hen  that  tbe  chattering  sound  seemed  to  us 
as  loud  as  a  hammer,  but  the  Spaniards’  ears 


were  not  sharp  enough  to  hear  it.  We  could 
bear  soiods  from  the  shore  almost  as  distinctly 
as  if  we  bad  been  there,  we  were  so  cloee  to  tbs 
surface  of  the  water,  which  is  an  excellent  oon- 
duc  or,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  in  tbe  boats 
sounded  as  clear  as  a  bell  My  men  tried  to 
keep  tbeir  teeth  still,  but  it  was  hard  wo  k.  and 
not  atterded  with  any  grest  success  at  tbe  best. 

“We  all  knew  that  we  would  be  shot  if  dieoow- 
ered  by  an  ordinary  seaman  or  a  marine,  and  I 
ordered  my  men  not  to  stir,  as  the  boats  having 
officers  OL  board  kept  well  in  tbe  dis  anoe  Ona 
of  my  men  disobeyed  my  orders  and  started  to 
swim  ashore,  and  1  bad  to  call  him  back  He 
obeyed  at  once,  but  my  v  lice  seemed  to  create 
some  lommotion  among  tbe  boats,  and  several 
of  them  appear* d  cloee  beside  us  before  the  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  water  made  by  the  man  ewim- 
ming  bad  disappeared.  We  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  us  then,  but  tbe  boats  went  away  into 
tbe  shadows  again. 

“There  was  much  speculatirg  among  the 
Spaniards  as  to  wbat  tbe  sbiii  was  and  what  we 
intended  to  do  next.  I  could  understand  many 
of  tbe  words,  and  gathered  from  what  I  beard 
that  tbe  officers  bad  taken  in  the  situation  at 
( nee.  but  were  set  unded  at  the  audacity  of  tbe 
tbin^.  Tbe  boats,  I  alro  learned,  were  from  tbe 
fleet,  and  I  felt  better,  because  I  had  more  faith 
in  a  Spanish  sailor  than  I  bad  in  a  Spanish  sol¬ 
dier. 

“When  daylight  came  a  steam  launch  full  of 
officers  and  mariops  cao  e  out  from  bebini  tbe 
cl  ff  that  hid  tbe  flee'  and  barb  r  and  advarced 
toward  us.  All  tbe  men  on  board  were  locking 
curiously  in  our  direction.  They  did  noteee  nm 
Knowing  that  some  one  of  rank  must  be  oa 
board,  I  waited  until  the  launch  was  quite  doae 
and  bailed  her. 

“My  voice  produced  tbe  utmost  consternation 
on  benrd.  Every  one  sprang  up,  tbe  marines 
crowded  to  the  bow  and  the  launch’s  engines 
were  reversed.  She  not  only  stopped,  but  shs 
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backed  off  until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  naile 
away,  where  she  stayed.  Ine  marines  stood 
ready  to  fire  at  the  word  of  command  when  we 
clambered  out  from  under  the  fioat.  There  were 
ten  of  the  marines,  and  they  would  have  fired 
in  a  minute  had  they  not  been  restrained. 

“1  swam  toward  the  launch,  and  then  she 
started  toward  me.  I  called  out  in  Spanish:  ‘Is 
there  an  oflBcer  on  board  f’  An  officer  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  then  1  shouted  in  Spanish 
again:  ‘1  have  seven  men  to  surrender. ’  1  con¬ 
tinued  swimming,  and  when  I  reached  the  aide 
of  the  launch  1  was  seized  and  pulled  out  of  the 
water. 

“As  I  looked  up  when  they  were  dragging  me 
into  the  launch,  1  saw  that  it  was  Admiral 
Cervera  himself  who  had  ho.dof  me.  fie  looked 
at  me  rather  dubiously  at  fir^t,  because  I  had 
been  down  in  the  engine  room  of  the  Merrimac, 
where  I  got  covered  with  oil,  and  that  with  the 
soot  and  coal  dust  made  my  appearance  most  die 
reputable.  1  had  put  on  my  officer's  belt  before 
sinking  the  Merrimac,  as  a  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion  no  matter  what  happened  to  me,  and  when 
I  pointed  to  it  in  the  launch  the  Admiral  under¬ 
stood  and  seemed  satisfied.  The  first  words  be 
said  to  me  when  he  learned  who  I  was  were, 
‘Bienvenido  sea  usted, ’  which  means,  ‘You  are 
welcome.  ’  My  treatment  by  the  naval  officers 
and  that  of  my  men  also  was  courteous  all  the 
time  that  1  was  a  prisoner.  They  heard  my 
story,  as  much  of  it  as  I  could  tell,  but  sought 
to  learn  nothing  more. 

“My  men  were  rescued  from  the  fioat  and  we 
were  taken  to  the  shore  and  we  were  all  placed 
in  a  cell  in  Morro  Castle.  1  asked  permission  to 
send  a  note  to  Admiral  Sampson  and  wrote  it, 
but  when  Admiral  Cervera  learned  of  it  he  came 
to  me  and  said  that  Ueneral  Linares  would  not 
permit  me  to  send  it.  The  Admiral  seemed 
greatly  worried,  but  it  was  not  until  a  day  or 
two  later  that  I  learned  what  was  on  his  mind. 
That  same  day  he  said  be  would  send  a  boat  to 
the  fieet  to  get  clothes  for  us  and  that  the  men 
who  went  in  the  boat  could  tell  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son  th«t  we  were  safe.  1  learned  later  that 
General  Lioaree  was  inclined  to  be  ugly,  and 
that  Admiral  Cervera  wished  to  get  word  to  our 
fieet  as  soon  as  possible  that  we  were  safe, 
knowing  that  then  General  Linares  would  learn 
that  ihe  fieet  knew  it,  and  he  would  not  dare  to 
harm  us. 

“When  we  were  first  placed  in  Morro  the  solid 
doors  to  our  cells  were  kept  c  osed  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but  when  we  objected  to  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral  ordered  that  they  be  thrown  open.  Then 
we  had  a  view  of  Santiago  Uarbor,  the  city  and 
the  Spanish  fieet.  All  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  fieet  called  on  us  that  day,  and  their 
treatment  of  us  was  most  considerate  and  courte¬ 
ous.  General  Linares  did  not  call,  but  sent  word 
that  as  all  the  others  had  cal'ed  he  thought  that 
a  visit  from  him  was  not  included  in  his  duties. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  by  that,  but  am 
sure  that  we  do  not  owe  our  safety  to  him. 

‘'We  were  still  in  Morro  Castle  when  Admiral 
Sampson’s  fleet  bombarded  Santiago.  The 
windows  in  the  side  of  our  cell  opened  west  across 
the  harbor  entrance  and  we  could  hear  and  see 
the  shell  as  they  struck.  We  koew  that  we 
would  not  be  fired  upon,  as  word  bad  gone  out 
as  to  where  we  were,  so  we  eat  at  the  windows 
and  watched  the  shells.  Each  one  sung  a  differ¬ 
ent  tune  as  it  went  by.  The  smaller  sbells 
moaned  or  screeched  as  they  passed,  but  the 
18  inch  sbells  lefts  sound  behind  them  like  that 
ot  the  sudden  and  continued  smashing  of  a  huge 
pane  of  glass.  The  crackling  was  sharp  and 
metallic,  something  like  sharp  thunder  without 
the  roar,  and  the  sound  continued,  but  decreased 
after  the  shell  bad  gone,  in  many  casts  the 
shells  (truck  projecting  points  of  rock,  and 
ricocheting,  spun  end  over  end  across  the  hills. 
The  sound  they  made  as  they  struck  again  and 
again  was  like  the  abort,  sharp  puffs  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  starting  with  a  heavy  train. 

“We  were  in  Morro  Caatle  four  days,  and  only 
once  did  I  ferl  alarmed.  The  day  before  we 
were  taken  into  the  city  of  Santiago  I  saw  a 
small  boat  start  from  the  harbor  with  a  flag  of 
truce  up.  When  I  asked  one  of  the  sentries 
what  it  meant  I  was  told  that  the  boat  bad 
gone  out  to  tell  nur  fieet  lhat  my  men  and  I  had 
already  been  taken  icto  the  cty.  Then  1  feared 
that  Morro  would  be  bombarded  at  once,  and 
believed  it  to  be  a  s.;beme  got  up  by  General 
Linares  to  end  ue.  We  were  taken  to  the  city 
the  next  day,  and  were  safe  any  way  then. 

“In  the  city  we  were  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  by  the  naval  officers  and  the  army 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  Geoeral  Linares, 
which  we  got  on  the  day  of  our  capture.*  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  owe  to  Admiral  Cervera  our  ex¬ 
change,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
good  treatment  that  we  would  not  otherwise  have 
received.  General  Linares  had  no  good  blood 
for  us,  nor  did  the  soldiers  and  marines,  who 


would  have  shot  us  on  sight  the  night  that  we 
went  into  the  harbor. 

“Sharks  f  No,  we  did  not  have  time  to  think 
of  them  that  night,’’  said  Lieutenant  fiobson  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  one  of  hia  listeners. 
“We  saw  a  great  many  things,  though,  and  went 
through  a  great  many  experiences.  When  we 
started  out  from  the  fieet  1  iied  to  my  belt  a 
fiask  of  medicated  water,  supplied  to  me  by  my 
ship's  surgeon.  The  frequency  with  which  we 
all  felt  thirsty  on  the  short  run  into  the  passage, 
and  the  dryness  of  my  mouth  anJ  lips  made  me 
believe  that  1  was  frightened.  The  men  felt  the 
same,  and  all  the  way  ibe  desk  went  from  band 
to  hand.  Once  1  felt  m/  pulse  to  see  if  1  was 
frightened,  but  to  my  surprise  I  foucd  it  normal. 
Later  we  forgot  all  about  it,  and  when  we  gut 
into  the  water  there  was  no  need  for  the  fiask. ’’ 


HOW  WJ£  BBBATHE  IMVKCTION. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  have  a  realizing  sense 
of  all  the  possible  dangers  to  which  we  are  daily 
exposed,  or  life  would  become  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  bear.  “The  Hospital’’  of  London, 
calls  attention  to  the  dissemination  of  infection 
by  breath,  asking  its  readers  to  note  the  course 
of  smoke  expelled  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is 
enjoying  a  cigar,  and  thus  continues: 

“Ihe  fumes  do  but  make  visible  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  all  the  day  whether  we  smoke  or  not. 
Each  of  the  tiny  particles  of  carbon  or  condensed 
vapor,  which  in  their  millions  make  up  a  wreath 
of  smoke,  does  but  ind.cate  the  track  taken  oy  a 
corresponding  partic  e  of  expired  air,  which, 
if  it  can  carry  the  visible  carbon,  can  atill  more 
easily  carry  the  invisiole  microbe.  Thus  a 
whiff  of  smoke  entering  our  nostrils  and  pene¬ 
trating  our  lungs  does  but  show  the  course  which 
might  be  taken  just  as  easily  by  a  swarm  ot 
microbes,  and  serves  to  demonsirate  one  at  least 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  crowded  life  passed  in 
close  community  with  our  fellows  leads  to  mis¬ 
chief.  The  passage  of  a  whiff  of  smoke  from 
mouth  to  mouth  does,  in  fact,  but  illustiate 
the  mods  in  which  the  well-recognized  evils  of 
rebreathing  expired  air  are  produced.  It  is  not 
the  air,  but  what  the  air  carries  with  it,  that 
does  the  harm.  What  is  illustrated  by  tobacco 
smoke  is  sometimes  proved  in  another  way.  in 
the  bright  sunbeams  motes  are  said  to  dance, 
and  by  careful  watching  one  may  see  not  only 
how  numerous  these  motes  are,  but  of  what 
nasty  stuff  they  are  not  infrequently  composed, 
ihe  wheezy  fiower-se.ler  coughing  over  his  tray 
of  violets,  the  loud-voiced  hawker  shouting  over 
hia  barrow  of  strawberries,  the  sniffling  child 
sneezing  at  the  street  corner,  the  panting  per 
eon  who  will  shake  out  his  handkerchief  in  the 
’bus  before  using  it,  even  polite  people  talking 
to  each  other,  are  all  doing  things  which  on  a 
dull  day  seem  innocuous  enough.  Let  the  sun 
shine,  uowever,  and  the  tell-tale  sunbeams  soun 
display  the  showers  of  saliva  and  the  crowds  of 
dust  which  are  thus  scattered  in  the  air  aad  can 
almost  be  traced  from  mouth  to  moutn.  This  is 
eethetically  abominable,  but  in  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  probably  does  no  harm.  Here  and 
there,  however,  these  particles  come  from  people 
who  are  diseased,  and  carry  diseases  to  those 
who  are  healthy,  ihe  re-breathing  of  expired 
air  ie  certainly  one  cause  of  disease,  especially 
to  thoee  who  live  in  towns  and  in  close  dwell- 
inge;  and  how  real  is  the  risk,  and  how  readily 
the  passage  of  solid  particles  from  man  to  man 
and  from  mouth  to  mouth  is  accomplished,  is 
made  manifest  every  time  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
makes  us  cough.’’ 


A  HU8FITAI.  COTTON  BAI.K. 

The  first  bale  of  cotton  of  the  crop  of  189S  was 
sent  by  H.  and  B.  Beer  of  New  Orleans,  to 
President  McKinley  as  a  contribution  to  the 
United  States  hospital  fund.  The  President 
forwarded  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimball  of 
the  quartermaster’s  department,  at  the  army 
building  in  this  city,  with  instructions  to  have 
the  Cotton  Exchange  take  charge  ot  its  disposal. 
It  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  President  of  the 
exchange  for  i500,  which  sum  had  been  raised 
by  the  brokers  for  this  purpose,  and  thn  pur¬ 
chasers  sent  it  back  with  a  check  for  1500  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kimball  that  it  might  be 
again  sold.  It  is  thought  that  the  bale,  like  a 
similar  bale  during  the  Civil  War,  may  now 
start  on  a  tour  of  the  principal  commercial  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  country.  It  is  likely  to  be  sent 
next  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
cotton,  at  'h  s  sale,  brought  about  II  a  pound. 
— Medical  Record. 


SsiPwwS)  eyewater 


KABNIMOS  OF  CANADIAN  INDl  %NS. 

Ihtre  are  some  astonisbing  figures  in  recent 
returns  presented  to  the  Dcminion  Parliament, 
showing  the  amount  of  Indian  earnings  for  the 
last  year.  According  to  these  etatiatice  the 
Indians  of  Canada  received  as  proceeds  of  the 
fisheries  1450,270  85,  and  as  earned  by  hunting 
1408,318.83.  The  statement  “earned  by  hunt¬ 
ing,’’  as  our  long-time  Quebec  correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  U.  Gregory,  tells  us,  is  to  be  understood 
as  including  all  furs,  wherever  sold,  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  or  others  In  these 
days,  when  we  are  all  talking  about  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  wild  creatures,  this  annual  fur  catch  of 
more  than  1400,000  for  Canada  is  significant  of 
an  enormous  native  supply,  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  sioce  tbe  fur  industry  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  so  many  decades. — Forest  and  Stream. 


Important 

Announcement 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  oopiea 
of  the  celebrated  16  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  eubeorib- 
era  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  Tbe  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  tbe  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
neto  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00,  and  tbe  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressage 
paid)  to  the  addreee  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  be  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  12.26 
and  the  signature  of  four  persona  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  tbe  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  hia  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  12.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  thoee 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  suhecribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 

Address 

The  Evangelist  Pabllshlng  Co., 

150  Filth  Atmiu*,  New  Tork  OiSr 
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On  Behalf  of 

THE 

I* 

Linen  Closet 


Many  ladies  who  are  spending  the  Summer  away  from  home,  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  in  the  mountains,  will  doubtless  often  think  of  their  return  in  the  Fall, 
and  of  the  many  things  which  will  be  needed  in  the  different  departments 
which  pertain  to  housekeeping.  Without  desiring  to  disturb  the  summer 
rest,  permit  us  to  suggest 

“  The  Linen  Store” 

as  the  place  where  all  the  Autumn  requirements  of  the  Linen  Closet  may  be 
met.  Here  will  be  found  such  a  well-assorted  stock  of  Table  linen,  Bed  linen. 
Towels  and  Art  Linens,  as  will  at  once  impress  the  visitor  not  only  with  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  the  supply  but  also  with  the  great  variety  of  styles. 
When  to  these  advantages  is  added  the  confidence  that  every  thread  which 
professes  to  be  pure  linen  agrees  to  the  last  fibre  with  its  pretensions,  and 
finally  that  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  are  entirely  just,  there 
seems  to  be  no  element  of  attraction  left  to  be  desired. 

The  mail  will  quickly  bring  you  a  catalogue  of  our  entire  stock, “and’we 
assure  you  perfect  satisfaction  in  making  your  selection  of  these  goods|an3 
ordering  them  by  post. 


JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO., 

“The  Linen  Store,” 


14  West  23d  Street, 


New  York. 
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